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Farm Debate 
Carried on By 
Congressmen 





Messrs. Watson and Ayres Both 
Extend Remarks in Dis- 
cussion of Relief 


and Tariff. 


Latter Declares East 
Ignores Western Need 





Former Replies That High Duties 
Are of General Benefit, and 
Says Haugen Bill Is 


“Dangerous.” 


, > 
The farm 
which was carried through a large portion 
of the last session of Congress, was main- 
tained to the last by two members of the 
House through the medium of the Con- 
gressional Record, of which the last num- 
ber until next session has just appeared. 

An “extension of remarks” by Rep. Wat- 
son (Rep.) of Langhorne, Pa., in the final 


debate on relief legislation 


issue of the Record, he said, on July 15; 
was in reply to “extension of remarks” 
by Rep. Ayres (Dem.) of Wichita, Kans., 


in the issue of the Record of July 2. 

Mr. Ayres, in his extension of remarks, 
declares that the recent primary election 
in the State of Pennsylvania illustrates his 
opinion that the of the East are 
more concerned in keeping representatives 
branches of who will 
champion the affairs of special interests 
than in enacting farm relief 
which the States of the 
desire. 

The benefits of the present tariff law to 
the of Pennsylvania were 
pointed out by Mr. Ayres in citing the 
customs duties now levied clothing, 
rugs and carpets, and machine 
products. 

“The people of Kansas,” 
compelled to -pay their tribute because of 
this high tafiff to the special interests in 
the State of Pennsylvania.” 

In his extension of remarks 
Mr. Watson said that a 
perity derived from th: 


States 


in beth Congress 
legislation 
West are said to 


industries 


on 
foundry 


he states, “are 


in. reply 
share of the pros- 
it of the United 


[Continued on Page 5, Column 2.) 


«Propose to Abandon 
Waterways Projects 








Army Engineers Would Quit 
~~ Work on 213 Undertakings 
Regarded as Obsolete. 


of 
the 


General ~Jadwin, 


senior 


Brigadier 
Army Engineers, 
board of engineers on and har- 
bors, in partial report to pub- 
lished on the program of abandonment or 
curtailment of projects on. many water- 
ways, Which almost $7,000,000 have 
been expended in the cases now recom- 
mended for adverse action, outlined the 
changing conditions of inland water trans- 
portation. 

Recommending 123 projects, or 
them adopted nearly a century ago, for 


Corps 
member of 
rivers 
be 


at soon 


on 


some 


abandonment, and 16 others for curtail- 
ment, his board, with the concurrence of 
Major General Taylor, retiring chief of 


engineers, is continuing the investigation 
of other projects to be similarly relegated 
before the investigation is finally effected 
and agreed to by Congrss. 

The preesnt report, together with a final 
in to carry out di- 
rections of Congress in 1925 for the inves- 
tigation, probably will be before the next 
session of Congress for action. 

Changing Trade Conditions. 
day of the small, mechani- 
eally inefficient and seasonally operated 
Biveterway carrier serving strictly local 
territory, is passing,’ stated General Jad- 
win in his report. “Its place being 
taken, on the one hand, by railroads and 
trucks, and, on the other hand, by large 
and efficiently designed water carriers, 
operating regularly to important centers 
of distribution, on channels majntained 
throughout the year or throughout the 
navigation season. 

“The same period that has seen the de- 
cline of commerce on such small water- 
ways as are covered in the present report 
has seen the growth of vastly more exten- 
sive traffic at those important ports and 
those trunk line waterways where main- 
tenance of a suitable Channel is practica- 
ble, where there tributary territory 
with adequate mineral, agricultural and 
industrial resources to build up a flourish- 
ing commerce; where modern terminal and 


one order mandatory 


“The slow, 


a 


is 


is a 


Continucd on Page 6, 3] 


Column 


Use of Electrie Power 
Increases in Germany 


The total power produced electric 
plants in Germany during 1925 amounted 
to 11,890,000 kilowatt hours, compared 
With 9,050,000,000 kilowatt hours in 1924 
and 7,850,000,000 in 1923, according to a 
report to the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attache Allport at Berlin. 

Growth of the electrification of railroads, 
industries and private households re 
ported to have been stimulated by the use 
for purposes of the lurge number of 
State floated abroad 
since the Dawes plan became effective, 


by 


Is 


such 


and municipal loans 


Entered 


“as Second-Class 
Washington, 


at the Post 
1879. 


March 4, 
the Act 


Matter 
D. C., Under 


1926, 
of March 


Industrial Activities 


Reported Curtailed 





Road Construction Work Takes 


| 


x. 


it 


States 
partment 

The textile industry, the bulletin stated, 
made 
ticularly in 
Atlantic 
ment 
parent. 


Satisfactory 
The emnployment decline in 
bile 


absorbed. 
tinuing of a 


schools 


foreign section 
tion, Department of Interior, at 104,480,000. 

This estimate, it was explained by J. 
Abel, 
“merely an 
able care 
man's Year 
tional 
from foreign countries.” 


Many Employes Released 


7 4 ° 
From Factories. | 

Activities in several of the major in- | 
dustries were slightly curtailed in June, | 
according to an_ industrial angiiais | 


bulletin published on July 15 by Francis 
Jones, Director General of the United 
Employment Service of the De- 


of Labor. 


further reductions in forces, 
the New England and Middle 
States. <A falling off in employ- 
the shoe industry was 
Metal machine 
reported, 


par- 


in also ap- 


and 


was are operating on very 


schedules. 
the automo- 


industry was attributed largely to 


June, being an inventory-taking period for 
many manufacturers. 


volume 


The of road construction was 
greatly enlarged, and nmny Workers re- 
leased from factory employment were 


Building was reported as con- 


| 


favorable basis. 





Foreign Students Estimated 


The total number of students attending 


in the world, exclusive of the 


United States, is roughly estimated by the 


of the Bureau of Educa- 


As Totaling 0 
| 


specialist in foreign education, is 


estimate made with consider- 

from data given in the States- 

Book and the various educa- 
\ 


reports that come to the Bureau 


semination of information which comes un- 
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WASHINGTON 





Soviet Prohibits 
Dissemination of | 


j 
| 
| 


Keenomie Data’ 


Department of State Receives 

Decrees Fixing Penalties | 

for Divulging of *‘State 
Secrets.” 


New decrees making it potentially Uan- 


gerous for American business investigators 
and newspaper seek 


correspondents to 


special information regarding financial 
and in Russia, have 
recently been issued by the Federal Soviet 
of to 


economic conditions 


Commissars, according information 


Which fas reached the Department of 
State in the form of the official Russian 
documents. 

The newest decree, which has just been 
received, sets forth in detail the informa- 
tion about Russia the dissemination of 
Which is punishable by imprisonment or 


The list includes 
not only military information and informa- 
tion the 
production of factories making 
navy supplies, but also 
information concerning estimates 
to importation and exportation of 
merchandise; 
the condition 


in grave cases by death. 


and 
and 
“detailed economic 
relating 
certain 
concerning 


about location, equipment 


urmy 


information 
export funds 
goods”; that the quantities 
available for export. 
The penalty the 


also 


of or certain 


is, of goods 


for guthering or dis 


of 
of three years’ 


of State” is 


imprisonment 


der the category “secrets 
a& Minimum 
and, in extreme cases, death by shooting. 
Under a decree dated August 15, 1925, the 


Col. 5.) 


{Continued on Page 2, 


Says Unsettled Status 
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Lessens Buying Power | 


Mr. Mellon Declares Disturbed | 
Monetary Systems in Europe 
Cause of Decreased Trade 





Balance. 

ee ree a 

Secretary Mellon and other Treasury of- | 
ficials believe that the falling off in the 
favorable American trade balance, un- 
nounced for the last year by the Depart- 


ment of Commereg July 14 s due large- 














Typhus Included 


In International 
Study of Diseases 


Surgeon General Cumming 
‘Also Reports Information 


Will Be Collected About 
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happiness is 


the true object of legisla- 
tion and can be secured by the 


masses of mankind, themselves 
awakened to a knowledge and 
care of their own interests.” 





—Bancroft. 
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Plan Offered to Protect 
I ncompetent Veterat 


Us 








Statisties Called 


Resolution Submitted at Meetings Aid in Efforts to 


in Denver, Colo. 





| of American Bar Association 
| 
The National Association of 


Bar Association now being held 


Attorneys 


in 


Denver, Colorado, has proposed a plan for 


the protection of persons and estates 





| General, at the convention of the Ameri- 
| an 

| 

| 

| 


of 


ly to “disturbed economic and political | Smallpox. | incompetent SRE aoe Se ag 
conditions in Kurope.”’ Mr. Mellon ex- | wards of the Government, Brigadier Ge n 
tara geo ge re ACen Tyvyphus fever <t well yox have been — rip = ee oe, te er 
buying in the United States likely would 7 } erans’ Bureau, announced July 15. 
continue to suffer to @ greater or less ex- included in the scope of work of the In- Director Hines was advised of the pro- 
tent until France, Italy and Belgium get ; ternational Health Office, nich recently | posal in a telegram received from William 
their currencies on a sound bisis concluded its meetings in Paris looking to- | Welff Smith, general counsel of the bu- 
The position taken by the Secretary is | ward revision gof the International Sani- | "eau. now attending the convention at 
that with the monetary systems. disar- | tary Code, Padieon General Hugh Ss. Cum- Denver. The executive committee of the 
ranged, the buying power of the people is | ming, of the United States Public Health Bar Association is expected to pass on the 
lessened and the natural ction is a de- | Service, announced on July 15... Dr. Cum- | resolution promptly. 
crease in the amount of soods purchased }; ming attended the conference, which was Director Hines, in his announcement, @Xx- 
in foreign lands. With the United States | representative of between 50 and 60 na- | Pressed himself in favor of obtaining the 
as one of the greatest exporting nations, | tions, at the behest of the Department of | Cooperation of the Bar Association in 
obviously, he added, this country will suf- | State, and was granted plenipotentiary | 8Uardianship matters involving ex-service 
fer to a greater degree thin the others in | powers by President Coolidge to sign the | Men or their dependents by having: a 
the matter of a lowered export demand. revised convention. prominent member. of the Association 
“When France, Italy ind Bélgium get Inclusion of typhus fever and smallpox | designated in each locality to act in an 
their monetary systems on a seund basis,” | within the scope of the international bu- | 2dvisory capacity to each Regional Guard- 
Mr. Mellon said, ‘‘this country will be im- | reau’s work, Dr. Cumming said, now places | ianship Office of the Bureau in regard to 
mensely helped. The reason is that the | these communicable diseases on the same | Such matters, 
people of those nations nd those people footing with yellow fever, plague, and SS 
in teFritory adjacent to the three coun- | cholera. The International Health Office, Aviator Flving Over Davton 
tries, will be able to buy again and that | under the revised convention, will be rec- . 5 - 7 
means they will buy here | ognized as the official source for the col- To Trv to Photograph Detroit 
> a | lection and dissemination of information % ——_—__—_—- : 
Secretary Hoover to Speak | regarding these diseases, and also will An effort to photograph — a 
© look to the proper quarantine methods in | an Army airplane flying at an altitude of 
Before Police Chiefs Society | commerce and trade, to safeguard unin- | about 30,000 feet over the city of Dayton, 
mee “ | fected nations from exposure to these | Ohio, which is approximately 275 «miles 
It was announced at the Department of | giseases. away, soon will be made, the Department 
Commerce July 15 that Secretary of Com- | At the Paris conference, which began on | of War announced on July 15. 
merce Hoover will address the convention | May 10 and continued for three weeks, the It was explained by the Department that 
of the International Association of Police | question came up as to whether the in- | by employment of a new type of lens, a 
Chiefs at Chicago July 1! on the subject —_--——. eamera has been developed for use at an 
of highway traffic rules. \ [Continued on Page 2, Col. 3.] ultitude of 30,000 feet. : 
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Index-Summary of All News Contained in Today’s Issue 


—+ 


. 
Agriculture 

Representative Watson, Pennsylvania, 
extends remarks in Congressional Record 
to explain objections to recent farm re- 
lief legislation Page 1, Col. 1 
Tests being made in Texas for qentrol 
livestock pest. 


Page 5, 


of 


screw-worm, 


Commerce 
of corn 


reports on 


oil 


1925 production 
and starch. 
Page 9, Col. 5 
1925 reported 
Col. 1 
of bar- 


Syrup, corn 
Output of 
172,900 tons 
Official standards for 
reled apples are revised 


prunes in as 
Page 5, 
srading 

Page 5, Col. 5 


Automotive Industry 


Circuit Court 
automobile 


of Appeals that 
improvement shows no new 
invention nor justification for patent. 
Page 10, Col. 6 
holds that duty 
parts are lower than 
“machines or parts thereof.” 


holds 


Customs Court 
auto 


rates 
on those on 
Col. 

Texas opens first Motor Meghanics En- 
campment Page .4, Col. 


Page 10, 6 


° 
v 


Aviation 


High altitude long distance photograph 
of Detroit to be attempted.Page 1, Col. 6 
See “Insular Affairs.” 


Banking 
Consolidated statement 
serve Banks for July 


of Federal Re- 
14 shows decline 
of $87,000,000 in bills and securities, and 
of $49,100,000 in 


With previous 


increase cash reserve, 


compared week. 

Page 9, Col. 2 
Gain realized stockholders 
banks although no new 
corporate entity was created, is held tax- 
able by the Board of Tax Appeals. 

Page 10, Col. 3 

Secretary Mellon says Treasury is un- 
able to come to aid of Georgia State 
banks : Page 9, Col. 7 

Bank of Spain reports increase in gold 
and payment of 


by when 


three merged, 


reserve dividend. 


Page 1, Col. 7 
Reduction in private bank rates ex- 
pected in Germany... Page 9, Col. 7 
German investment market reported 
active .-Page 9, Col. 1 
Daily statement of the Treasury De- 
partment Page _9, Col. 4 
See “Railroads,” “Commerce and 
Trade,’ ‘‘Foreign Affairs.”’ 


Books and Publications 


Publications issued 
States Government 


Chemicals 


Customs Court sustains entered value 
coal tar dye from Germany. 


by United 


Col. 5 


the 
Page 12, 


Page 9, Col. 3 


Director of Bureau of Mines to investi- | 


gate*potash deposits 
Mexico lifts embargo 
of sulphuric acid 


Child Welfare 


Childrens Bureau reports on child de- 
linqueney and hope of education. 


..Page 4, Col. 6 
on importation 
Page 6, Col. 2 


Page 3, Col. 1 
Childrens’ Bureau makes review of its 
work during past 14 years,.Page 2, Col. 2 


Coal | 


Commerce report On Coal production in 


British Columbia Page 3, Col. % 
Coal land in Colorado leased. 
Page 5, Col. 6 
See ‘‘Labor.” 






Col. 7 





Commerce and Trade 


Survey of foreign trade of 55 countries 





Page 1, Col. 4 
Trade Commissioner at Rome to confer 


with business men on American trade 
with Italy Page 6, Col. 6 
Trade Commissioner at Hamburg re- 


| views European provisions markets. 


Page 6, Col. : 


Decrease noted in June orders _ for 
terra cotta Page 6, Col. 5 
Commerce report on Manila copra 
market Page %, Col. 4 


, See “Wool,” “Leather,” *‘Construction,”’ 


“Chemicals,” “Cotton.” 
Y 

Congress 
See ‘‘Tariff.” 


Construction 


Uruguayan duties lifted on certain 
construction materials..Page 6, Col. 7 
Cotton 

Takings of American cotton in Barce- 


lona for four weeks ending July 1 
ported unchanged at 22,000 bales. 


re- 





Page 9, Col. 4 

European cotton exchange officials 
urged to attend London conference fer 
international cotton standard establish- 
ment ; Page 5, Col. 4 
South American expedition reports 


discovery of a cotton plant resistant of 
boll weevil and all othe# pests. 


Page 5,,Col. 1 


Customs 


Collector's of 6 
pound on pimentos is upheld. 

Page 10, Col. 7 

Duty of two cents a pound on beans in 

Page 10, Col. 2 


“Manufac- 


assessment cents a 


| tins is upheld 
See “Automotive Industry,” 
tures,” “Chemicals.” 


Education 


Texas State Agricultural and Mechan- 


ical College to offer a course degree of 
Bachelor of Science in Industrial Edu- 
eation Page 3, Col. 4 


School enrollment in the United States 
estimated at 27,025,097, as compared with 
104,480,000 in all other countries. 
| Page 1, Col. 2 

Bureau of Education Compiles list of 
references on foreign education systems. 

Page 3, Col. 7 
“Child Welfare.” 

7 e —— 

Foreign Affairs 
| Russia promulgates decrees prohibiting, 
under penalty of imprisonment or even 
death, the gathering dissemination 
of military and economic data considered 
as State Pafe 1, Col. 3 

German Embassy warns Ameriean citi- 
zens in 
and bonds based on puper marks. 


See 


and 
secrets 


uguinst speculution bank notes 
Col. 5 

German Judicial Court given authority 
to pass on constitutionality of legislative 


and executive acts Page 2, Col. 4 


Page 9, 








Portuguese cruiser sails for Philadel- 
phia to take part in Sesquicentennial 
Exposition Page 2, Col. 7 

Dominican Minister: to sail tor Santo 
Domingo, July 17 Page 2, Col. 1 

League of Nations working on plan to 





| 
| 
| 


| 


shows gross value of $58,500,000,000 in 
1925, compared with $51,600,000,000 in 
1924 and $37,900,000,000 in 1913. 

: Page 6, Col. i 
Opportunities for foreign+ trade in 
plumbing supplies are to be made the | 

subject of Commerce bulletins. 
Page 9, Col. 4 
Secretary Mellon says unsettled condi- 
tions in Europe are cause of falling off 
in American favorable trade balance. 











increase calendar year > 4, Col. 5 | 
Mexican Ambassador n leave of | 

absence.... oer Page 2, Col. 1 | 
Minister to Albania on leave of 

absence Page 2, Col. 1 


Spain reports on few budgets and pro- 
gram of public works Pagé 9, Col. 6 

See “Banking,” “Commerce and 
Trade.” 


Forestry 


Location of land purchase unit 


to | 
serve as basis fur national forest in 
Louisiana Page 5, Col. 7 


zing in national for- 


vest. Col. 7 


Large fires still 1 
ests of Pacific Nerth 


Government Personnel 


.Page 1, 





Every 200 inhabitants represented by | 
employe in general conduct of Govern- | 
ment business Page 10, Col. 7 | 

American Embassy in London to be 
refurnished and Legation at Tirana, 
Albania, to be constructed..Page 2, Col. 1 | 

Orders issued to the personnel of the 
Marine Corps Page 12, Col. 7 

Orders issued to personnel of War De- 
partment Page 12, Col. 5 

Daily decisions of the General Account- | 
ing Office Page 12, Col. 3 

Changes in diplon:tic and consular 
services Page 12, Col. 2 | 


Orders issued to personnel of Navy De- | 





partment Page 12, Col. 7 } 
+ . 
Home Economics 
Brooms were purchased last year by 
1,111 families in Missouri, Kansas, Ohio. 
and Kentucky, «asignst purchase of | 
vacuum cleaners by 34 families. | 
Page 3, Col. 2 | 


Highways 
Plans approved for three bridges 
Page 9, 


Immigration 
Appeals holds, 


child 


Col. 3 
of in im- 
1 may not 
ly objected to for 
Col. 4 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Circuit Court 
migration action, th 
enter parent 


illiteracy 


Indian Affairs 


See “Judiciary.” 


previous 
Page 8, 


Inland Waterways 
Abandonment of 123 obsolete waterways | 
projects and curtaiph 


is recommended 


Insular Affairs 


of 


P. 


ent 16 


age 1, Col. 


others 
1 | 





Army flyers cross unexplored portion 
of Island of Mindorv, Vhilippines. 
Page 4, 

Dent of 


ancisco. 


Col. 6 
Wellborn Philippine 


s 


Major 


Scouts dies in San Ik) 
Page 


| 

4, Col. 1 | 

See “Commerce and ‘lrade.” | 
} 


Insurance | 


Full text of decision by Circuit Court 
of Appeals denying right of policy | 
holders to aggregate claims to attain 
jurisdictional amount in controversy. | 

Page 8, Col. 7 | 


Judiciary | 


Full text of decision by Cireutt Court j 


of Appeals denying right of policy 
holders to aggregate claims to attain 


jurisdictional Gmount in contreversy. 
Page 8, Col. 7 








Circuit Court of Appeals helds, in im- 
migration action, that ehild may not ; 
enter parent previvol objected to for | 
illiteracy Page 8, Col. 4 | 

Cireuit Court of Appeals holds that | 
automobile improvement Shows no new | 
invention nor justification for patent. 


Page 10, Col. 6 


curtailed 


| decline during May 


| signments for 
} Corps 


| Colonelcies 


| 
Cireuit Court of Appeals holds that a | 


jury properly inferred guilty partnership 
knowledge in illicit beer sale. 

Page 10, Col. 2 
Appeals rules it 
sheriff to fail 
transportation. 

Page 8, Col. 
Oklahoma indicted on con- 
spiracy “allegation in connection with In- 


is 


to 


of 
for 
liquor 


Circuit Court 
not conspiracy 
intercept Hllegal 


a 


1 


lawyers 


dian divorce settlement. .Page 12, Col. 4 
District Court rules against shipping 
Board in realty tax decision. 
Page 8, Col. 


Labor 


Activities of several industries reported 
June but there is great 
amount unemployment in any sec- 
tion Page 1, Col. 2 

British estimates on cost of recent gen- 
first three 


in 
of 


no 





weeks of coal 
£3,433,000 6, Col. 6 
held accident preven- 
tion 5 : Page 1, Col. 7 
See “Child Welfare,” “Tariff.” 


Leather 


eral strike and 
total 


Conference 


stoppage Page 


on 





shows | 
Col. 2 


Commerce report on Canadian importa- 


Production of boots and shoes 


Page 6, 


tions of shoes Page 9, Col. 2 

; eS i 
Manufacturers 

Revised customs duty on safety razor | 


Page 10, Col. 7 
preven- 


blades 
Conference 
tion. .%,..: 


Increase 


| 
| 
held on accident 


s Page 1, Col. 7 
in American sales of mechan- | 
| 


ical stokers Page 6, Col. 1 


Milling 
See “Agriculture.” 


Motion Pictures 
made of motion 
Jefferson Barracks, St. 


Page 12, 


Municipal Government 
police 
4 


° | 
picture 


Louis. 
Col. 


Substitution 
service at 


9 
8 


address 
1, Col. 


to 
chiefs in Chicago July 19. 


Secretary Hoover 


Page | 


National Defense | 


Surgeon General of the Army seeks as- | 
22 Majors of the Medical | 
promotion to Lieutenant- 

Page 4, Col. 4 
Bruce claims Curtis Bay Ord- 





up for 


Senator 


nance Station menaces Baltimore and 
asks War Department to remove it. 
Page 4, Col. 1 


President congratulates Quartermaster 

of Army for $1,000,000 
through reconditioning fire apparatus. 

I: 4, Col. 6 

Army officers criticizing promotion list 


Corps saving 


e 








positions are asked to submit statements 


to Adjutant General 4, Col. 4 

New Assistant Secretary the Navy 
in charge of aviation flies over Washing- 
4, Col. 6 
American 


Page 


Page 
Brazil for 
naval mission in that country is renewed 


environs 
with 


ton and 
Contract 





for four Years Pace 2, Col. 6 
Infantry officers listed for new assign- 
ments Page 12, Col. 7 
Sweden. expresses sympathy for naval 
arsenal disuster Page 2, Col. 7 
Site selected for Marine hospital at 
Cieveland Page 6, Col. 1 
Special direction finder devised for 


patrol boats Page 4, Col. 7 
Hiospital ship to go with fleet to Cuba. 
4, Coal. 
“Insu- 


Page 3 





Personnel,” 


see | 
“Aviation.” | 


lar Affairs, 


Patents 


Court 


“Government 
— 


that | 
new | 


of 
improvement 


holds 
no 


Circuit Appeals 


automobile shows 


_ 


invention nor justification for patent. 
Page 10, Col. 6 


Postal Service 


Postal employes officially warned that . 


misappropriation of street .car tokens to 
personal use will be punished. 
Page 12, Col. 1 
adding machines to 
Page 12, Col. 7 
to be overhauled. 
Page 12, Col. 4 


Purchase of 430 
be made ts 
Motor deliveries 


Star route changes noted. 


Page 12, Col. 3 
Prohibition 


Attorney General opposes review by 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
of conviction for participation in ship- 
ments of liquor packed as grape fruit. 


Page 2, Col. 7 

Circuit Court of Appeals rules it is 

not conspiraecy~for a sheriff to fail to 
intercept illegal liquor transportation. 

Page 8, Col. 1 


Circuit Court of Appeals holds that a 
jury properly inferred guilty partnership 


knowledge in illicit beer sale. 
Page 10, Col. 2 
Public Health s 
Typhus fever and smallpox included 


among diseases on which information is 
In- 


to be collected and disseminated by 
ternational Health Office..Page 1, Col. 5 


Public Lands 


Arizona lands opened for public entry. 
Page Col. 1 


Public Utilities 


Shenandoah River 

construct transmis- 

sion line in National Forest 

in Virginia ua Page 9, Col. 1 
Germany increases power produced by 

electric plants Page 1, Col. 1 
See “Postal Service.” 


Publishers 


PUBLISHERS : : aa 

German falls behind in book produc- 
tion, particularly in respect to fine litera- 
ture pay .Page 3, Col. 3 
HOME ECONOMICS 


Radio 


Australian 
are for religious services.. 
performs 

Page 


v, 


License granted 
Company to 
Shenandoah 


Power 


concert 
Page 4, 
his 

4, 


radio preferences 
Col. 5 
duties 


Col. 7 


supervisor 
wheels 


Radio 


in office on 


Railroads 


Monthly statistics of the earnings and 
expenses of the New York Central, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Delaware & Hudson, 
and New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroads Page 9. Col. 2 

Government volume of 862 pages, in- 
cluding valyation reports by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Page 12, 

Chicago & Illinois Western 
asks authority to issue $489,500 of equip- 
ment trust certificates. .Page Col. 5 

Wheeling & Lake Erie NT. RR. asks per- 
to $2,000,000 of refunding 
mortgage bonds Page 9, Col. 7 

Three Southern railroads authorized to 
make rates on iron and steel in carload 
lots ; P 9, Col: 7 
Texas & Pacific R. R. files motion for 
findings on proposed line aban- 


Col. 5 


tailroad 


6, 


issue 


mission 


Page 


further 


donment ane Page 9, Col. 5 
* Time extended for installation of 
tuteomatic train control..Page 9, Col. 1 
tuber 
Rubber 
South American expedition survey of 
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Reduce Accidents 


s 


Insurance Men Declare Need 
of Complete System of Gath- 
ering and Distribut- 
ing Data. 


Precautions Urged 
In Construction Work 


Representatives of Bricklayers 
Calls Attention to Adequacy of 
Law in Operation in New 








David Van Schaack, of Hartford, Conn., 
of the of inspection and 
prevention of the Aetna Life In- 
surance Company; and other speakers on 
July 16 at the second day’s conference on 
accident prevention, under the auspices of 
the Department of discussed the 
necessity of more complete system of 
gathering and distribution of statistics. 

In addition to set speeches, several dele- 
gates informally discussed the interest of 
casualty insurance in accident preventive 
work, human safety part of the 
curriculum instutions, and 
the need of safer building equipment for 
employes using scaffolding and ladders 
their work. 


director bureau 


accident 


Labor, 
a 


as a 


of educational 


1iy 


Four Committees Named. 

Four committees were appointed as fol- 
lows: 

Publicity, A. CC. Carruthers, editor, 
Safety Engineering, New York City, chair- 
man; Clarence E. Spayd, consulting safety 
engineer, Brooklyn Edison Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Louis Resnick, Amer: 
ican Museum of Safety, New York City. 

Resolutions, J. H. Crawford, Kansas, 
Public Service Commission, Topeka, chair- 
man; WA W. Adams, United States Bureau 
of Mines, Washington, D. C.; John Hop- 
kins Hall, jr., commissioner, Bureau of 
Labor and Industry, Richmond, Va.; R. H. 
Lansburgh, secretary of labor and indus- 





[Continued on Page 3, Column 6.] 


Large F orest Fires 
Still Uneontrolled 


Hundreds of Additional Fire 
Fighters Employed in Northwest, 
Forest Service Reports. 


Large fires were raging in the National 
Forests of Washington, Oregon, northern 
Idaho, and Montana on July 15, 
according to reports from district foresters 
the United States Forest Service head- 
quarters. 

Hundreds of additional fire fighters had 
been employed, but fires were un- 
controlled. Weather forecasts offered no 
relief in the near future, sufficient men 
to bring the fires under control could not 
be and the situation was pro- 
nounced critical, with danger of fresh out- 
breaks imminent. 

Practically all the National Forests in 
the Oregon-Washington district were hav- 
ing fires, but the situation was most seri- 
on the Colville National Forest, the 
Mount Baker National Forest, and the 
Chelan National Forest in Washington. 

In the western Montana-northern Idaho 
districts 900 extra men were working to 
check 30 large fires and numerous smaller 
ones. 

In the 


western 


to 


many 


secured, 


ous 


National Forest in 
fire of old burn with 
reproduction in the Columbia Gorge west 
of Hood River was being fought by 100 
firemen and large area of logged-off 
lands was threatened. Attempts to check 
this fire, caused by a careless smoker, had 
on the morning of July 15 already cost 
$1,500. 

In the Mount Baker National Forest in 
Washington lightning caused two fires of 
500 acres each, on the upper Skagit River, 
had already cost $2,000 and foresters were 
unable to say what it would cost to bring 
them under control. 

In the Colville National Forest in Wash- 
ington, 40 fires were in progress. One had 
more than 100 acres in fir and 


Mount Hood 


Oregon a 1,000-acre 


a 


covered 


| 


[Continued on Page 5, Col. 


Increase in Reserve of Gold 
Reported by Bank of Spain 


The gold reserve of the Bank of Spain, 
according to the bank's July 3 statement, 





has increased to 2,545,000,000 pesetas as 
compared with 2,536,000,000 pesetas a 
month earlier, states a cable to the De- 
partment of Commerce from Commercial 
Attache Cunningham at Madrid. 
Discounts showed a further slight re- 
duction to 765,000,000 pesetas from 770,- 


Guaranteed cred- 


dye 


000,000 pesetas in June. 
its rose to 1,545,000,000 pesetas from 1,52 
000,000 pesetas, current accounts to 
1,083,000,000 pesetas from 1,065,000,000 
pesetas reflecting the improvement in bus- 
iness conditions. 

Note circulation was higher, at 
4,400,000,000 pesetas as against 4,360,000,- 
000 pesetas on the earlier date. The gov- 
ernigent balance with the bank amounted 
to 330,000,000 compared with 
$19,000,000 pesetas in June. 

Profits of the Bank of Spain were suf- 
ficient to allow payment of a first divi- 
dend on account equivalent to. that for 
the same period of last yeas 






and 


also 


pesetas as 
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Foreign Affairs 


First Steps Taken 
Toward Housing of 
Diplomats Abroad 


Foreign Service Buildings 
Commission Meets and Gives 
Approval to Two 
Proposals. 


First spending of the 
$10,000,000 authorized by the last Congress 


for 


steps toward 


American embassies, legations and 


consulates abroad were taken July 15 when 
the Foreign Service Buildings Commission 
met for the first time under the provisions 
Act, which 


of the so-called Porter 


it. 


cre- 
ated 

The commission authorized the expendi- 
ture of $120,000 to complete the furnishing 


of the American Embassy residence in 


London, and of $60,000 for the construc- 


tion and furnishing of the legation at Ti- 
Albania. Under the second defici- 
bill, passed, $435,000 of 
$10,000,000 was made available. 

The 


all the buildin 


rana, 


ency recently the 


commission, which has taken on 


g affairs of the United States 
ratified the 
had 


the cohsulate at 


Government abroad, also ex- 


penditure of $5,000 which been 
for 
up 
for 


000 has been appropriated, 


ap- 
propriated separately, 


Amoy, China It took briefly the em- 


bassy project in Tokyo, which $1,250,- 


looked over the 


plans and asked for certain additional in- 


formation. 


Session Largely Preliminary 


No subjects on which there might be 


any 
the 
of Virginia, 


discussion were taken up, owing to 


absence of Senator Claude Swanson 


the ranking minority member 


of the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 


tee. The session of July 15 was largely 


preliminary, and the Commission will or- 
ganize formally 


October. 


Senator 


at the next meeting in 


William E. Borah, of Idaho, 
chairman of the Senate Foreign Relations 
Committee, chosen 
man until the election, in October, 
permanent chairman. There were present, 
besides Senator Borah, the 
State, the Secretary of the 
Secretary of Commerce, 

Stephen G. Porter 
man of House 
Affairs, and 
Linthicum 
Democratic 


was temporary chair- 


of a 


of 
Treasury, the 
Representative 
of Pennsylvania, 
Committee on 
Representative J 


Secretary 


chair- 
Foreign 
Charles 


the 


of 
member 


Maryland, the ranking 


that committee. 
for 
residence 
that 


of 

The authorizing 
nishing of the 
don 


of $12 
Embassy 
contained a 
ings are to be boug 
unless they 
here. 


0,000 the fur- 


in Lon- 
proviso the furnish- 
ht in the United States 
cannot be reasonably obtained 


Recently 

The London Embassy 
remodeled and partly 
previous appropriation 
property's value is approximately $156,000 
more. It consists of two houses in Prince's 
Gate, London, which were presented to the 
United States government for an embassy 
by the late J. Pierpont Morgan. 

The new 
investment 
dence 
little 


Remodeled. 


has recently been 
furnished under a 


of $150,000. The 


appropriation brings the 
in the London 
Mr. 
the cost 
Embassy residence, which 
Herrick bought with his own 
$490,000 and later sold to the 
Without profit. The Chancery 
both London 
ided for. 


total 
Embassy resi- 
Morgan's gift) to a 
of the Paris 
Ambassador 
funds 
Government 
or Embassy 
Paris are still 


(including 
more than 


for 


offices in and 


to be pro\ 
gation at Tir 


the 


to 
building and furnish- 
the Minister and 
the foreign service ofti- 
well as offices for 


ana, cost $60,000, 


lude the 


of the residence for 


his family. and for 
cers 


the 


of the legation, as 


leg 


rauion 


Legation Now Unsanitary. 

Tirana is a 
vated to the 
the legation 
best houses 


ele- 
and 
the 
and 
the 
the 
The 
wa 


mountain city 
of a 
although 


town, 


recently 
capital 
one of 
inadequate 


importance 
there, 
in is 
insanitary, 
bill 


ISmbassies 


according 
authorizing 


to statements 


construction 


in 
the of 
and Legations abroad 

July 15 clears the 


for calls for architectural designs, then for 


authorization of 


bids and construction as soon as possible. 


Charles C. Hart, a former Washington 
newspaper correspondent, is the American 
Minister to Albania. 

In 


ice 


discussing 
Buildings 
Porter, 


plans of the Foreign Serv- 
Representative 
of the act creating it, 
expressed the hope that all furnishings of 
American Embassies and Legations under 
the bill would 
ble, in the 
buildings would follow 
style of coloring, that 
pure white. In general, 
commission will not lay 
garding the architecture, 
or furnishings. 


Commission, 


the author 


be bought, so 


United States, 


far as possi- 
and that 
the Washington 
is, that they 
however, 


the 


be 
the 
re- 
type of buildings, 


down rules 


Mexican hidineiader Goes 
On a Leave of Absence 


Manuel 


sador, 


Tellez, the Mexican 
has informed the 
State that he is taking a 
dating from July 10. During the absence 
of Mr. Tellez, the Counselor of the 
bassy, Dr. Antonio Castro Leal, will 
as charge d' 


Ambas- 
Department of 
leave of absence 


Em- 
serve 
affaires 


Envoy to Albania on Leave. 
Charles C 
Albania, 
sence, 
informed 


Hart, 
July 


Minister to 
leave of ab- 
of State has been 
pass two months in 


American 
10 took a 
Department 
He will 
travel in Europe. 


on 
the 


Dominican Minister Sails. 
The Dominican Minister, Jose del Car- 
ment Ariza, sails from New York for Santo 
Domingo on July 17, he has informed the 
Department of State. The first secretary 
of the legation, Maximo L. Vasquez, will 
be charge d affaires. 


hema Bureau 


Of Activities to Benefit Minors 


THE UNITED STATES DAILY: 


Embassies 
Consulates 


Issues Review 


Points to Birth Registration and Reduction of In. 
fant Mortality as Among Recent Advances 


Work of the Children’s 


Department of Labor 


Bureau of the 


since its creation 


fourteen years ago by Congress are re- 


viewed briefly by the bureau in a state- 


ment recently made public. 

Advances, according to the bureau, have 
been made in birth registration 
duction of infant child 
bureaus have been erected in every State; 
“mothers’ pension” en- 
acted in 42 States, and in the territories of 
Alaska and Hawaii, and a Federal fund 
has been created for promoting the welfare 
of maternity and infancy in the various 
States. 


and re- 
mortality, health 


laws have been 


While declaring that it does not claim 
all the credit for the advances in the 
activities noted, the bureau states it has 
made investigations and supplied facts on 


which action taken by others was based. 
Full Text of Statement. 
of the bureau also 


full 


Other activities 
summarized in the statement, 
text of which follows: 

What the Children’s 
idea of a bureau devoted entirely 
interests of children 
new When the United States Chil- 
dren's Bureau was formed in 1912 it was 
the first bureau of its kind in any national 
government. Since then nations 
have followed Uncle Sam’s example, and 
most of our States have created bureaus o1 
division dealing with 
child welfare 

The Children’s 
the United 


has 


are 


the 


-The 
the 
comparatively 


Bureau Is- 
to 
is a 


one. 


many 


various aspects of 
Bureau (now a 
States Department of 
one of the most important and most 
interesting constituencies in the world. To 
this bureau con ration of the welfare 
and the interests of the nearly 49,000,000 
children in our country are entrusted, 
far National Government 
cerned. 

Health 


part 0 
Labor) 


isider 


so 
as our is con- 
of Mothers 
easily seen that the Bureau 
job. In the first place it 
the conditions which ar 
of babies and 
for 
healthy 
best way 
strong 
Bureau 


and Babies—It may 


be has a big 
must 
e bad for 
children—and 
healthy 
babies. 


to 


investi 

the 
of 

usually 


gate 
healih 


also motii 


ers, mothers mean 


Having discovered t 
healthy and 
children, the Children’s 
share knowledge wita 
parents, teachers and local communities s 
that it may benefit 
This work under 
divisions of the 
Maternity and Infancy and the 
Child Hygiene Division. The first of the.« 
two divisions also administers the 
Maternity and Infancy Act, 
another article will tell you. 
Child Labor Studied. 

Welfare of Child Workers—Another 
vision of the Bureau (the industrial di 
vision) deals ‘with the problems of the 
million child workers in the United States 
It sends careful investigators to far 
tant States and to industries of V&rious 
kinds, to learn under what conditions chil 
dren are working and this af- 
fects them The industrial division also 
helps the States to safeguard working chil 
dren by making available to them the ex- 
perience of other States 
child-labor laws 
amendment 


ne 
make 
vigorous 

must 


babies 
its 


the children directly. 
of 
Bureau. tne 


Division 


is the direction 


Children’s 


ty 
two 


Federal 


about which 


di 


dis 


how work 


With improyved 
The proposed child-labor 
would give to 
right enact a national 
would supplement 
National Pure 
that field. 
Delinquent, Neglected 
Children—Another 
dren's Bureau concerned with the de- 
linquent, neglected and dependent young 
sters who need and sometimes do not get 
special care from the community Effex 
tive ways of helping the child whose home 
seems likely to broken up, the 
who bids fair to drift from delinquency 
the child who is crippled, deaf 
mentally subnormal studied 
the social the 


Congress the 
standard whi 

the State 
Food and 


to 


laws 
Druf Act 


as 


does 


and 
division of 


Dependent 
the Chil 


is 





be child 


to crime, 
blind, 
by ice division 
sults of these studies are 


or are 
and 
then made avail 
able to the organizations and States which 
are trying to help these children 


serv re 


Letters From ,Parents—One of the most 
important parts of the Children’s Bureau 
work is answering hundreds of let- 
ters which come every day from almost 
every part of the world asking some ques- 
tion about the care of children or 
fare of mothers. 


the 


the wel- 
Every mother and every 
| father should feel free to write at any time 
to the Children’s Bureau 


for such It 


at 


Washington 


information is always given 


as carefully and clearly as possible 





Work Is Reviewed. 
Work 
years 


Fourteen 
the 


elapsed 


Years 
fourteen 


Looking 
which 


back 
over have 
since the 
established, 
those 


way: 


Children's Bureau 
made during 


this 


was 
the advances 


years may be summarized in 
Birth registration—In 
knew how were 
year in the United States. 
birth-registration 
official figures 


1912, nobody even 


many babies born every 
There was no 
area therefore 
Today birth-registra- 
tion area includes 33 States and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia—75.9 per cent of the 
population. The Children’s Bureau has co- 
operated with other agencies both public 
and private in securing this result. 
Infant mortality— When the birth 
registration area was first established in 
1915, 100 of every babies 
born alive died during year. 
| In 1924 only 71 of every thousand 
babies died In other words, about 60,- 
000 babies are saved today who, had they 
been born in 1915. would have died hefore 
their first birthday. The Children’s Bu- 
reau been accorded national 
ship in the efforts, both State 
to reduce this death rate 
Child health bureaus—In 
State had a special bureau 
child health. No State had a bureau deal- 
ing especially with dependent, neglected 
or delinquent children. No State had 
created a child-welfare commission To- 
all States have special or 
divisions dealing with child health 
Mothers’ Pensions’’—-In 1912 


States had ‘mothers’ pensivn” 


and 
the 


no 





out thousand 


their first 
out 


has leader- 


and local, 
1912 only one 
dealing with 


day bureaus 


only two 


laws pro- 


viding for public aid to mothers 


pendent children who would otherwise 
have to be taken from their mothers and 
42 
laws. 


1912 


placed in institutions. Today States, 


have such 


Act—In 


Alaska and Hawaii 


Maternity and Infancy the 


United States Government gave no money 


aid to 
the babies. 
1921 by 
appropriate $1,240,000 every year for 
period to give to the States 
crease the funds used for the 
maternity infancy. 
The Children’s Bureau 
all credit these 
in many however, 
tions and furnished 
action taken by 
frequently called 
some danger 
if the safety 
of the Nation 
way so far 


to the States to help them 
health 
Congress 


protect 
In 
to 


and 
authorized 


of mothers 
law 
a five- 
to in- 
welfare 


was 


year 
of 
and 
does not 
changes. 
made 
on 


claim 
It 
investiga- 
which the 
It has 
attention to 


the for 
cases, 
facts 
others was based. 
national 
and the welfare 


assured. 


children 
be 


of 
In 
has been able, the 
the representative and 
of the welfare of its child 
as well as the advisor and helper 
of parents and friends of children. 


must every 
bureau 
the 


con- 


as it 
has acted 
guardian 


stituents 


as 


W orld Health Office 
To Collect Data on 


Typhus and Smallpox | 


Surgeon General Cumming 
Tells of Revised Health 
Convention Signed at 
Meeting in Paris. 


[Continued from Page 
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International Office 
Health 
which 
Dr 
Great 


telligence work of the 


he 
of 


been 


should turned over to the 


Section the League of Nations, 
had 
Cumming 
Britain, 


to the 


similar work, 


States, 


carrying 
The 
and 


on 
United 
other 


said 
France nations 
Health 


is there 


signa 
Office 
were 
t office 
the League. 


work 


tory 
convention, 
several 


International 
felt that 
signatory 


he 
nations 


said, 
to the 
which 
the 
not 


members of 
Health 
internationally 


were not 
Section’s 


official. 


League 
be 


would 


American Viewpoint Accepted. 


On this basis it 
that the 
should 
for 
information 


de- 
health 
official 


subsequently was 


cided of 
office 


source 


organization the 

the 
dissemination 

mentioned in 


authorized 


considered 
and 
on diseases 
but that it 
ntelligence services 
League of Nations Health 
Pan American Sanitary Bureau, 
representative Latin-American 
The American viewpoint 


be 
collection 
the 

to 
the 


the 


convention be 


use the of both 


Section and 
which is 
of coun- 


tries. on. this 
and was included in the 


Dr. Cumming 


question prevailed 


present revised convention, 


said 


Another development at the 


said, 


conference, 


rr. Cumming revolved around the 


Gemand of western European 


that a 


countries, 
particular] 
nitted to 


Belgium country be 


per take action force 


to 


official 


quaran- 


tine measures only upon informa- 


tion received from authorities of the 


= which was purported to be in 
mero The United States “had a rather 
itter experience’ in this respect, Dr. 
Cumming declared. and raised the point 
that they ‘‘could not" depend on this offi- 
ci al, information 


Dr 
conference 


informed 
channels 


Cumming said he had 
that the official 
information of this kind were 


that 


for 


too slow, and 


the Consular Service 


of the 
State could make these reports in 


Depart 
ment of 

more expeditious manner. ‘Diplomatic 
he 


procedures, 


channels, said 


for 


be 


“are too. slow 


quarantine have 


prompt.” 


which to 


Made. 


that 
safeguard, 


Reservation 
The United States 
did not provide 


felt this proviso 


ample and con 
agreement a 
“right to 
of of 
particular 
infected, 


procedure, 


sequently inserted in 


the 
that 
the 


reseFvation providing the 


whether, from 
be 


be 


decide 
the 
foreign 
to 


special 


point view 


procedure to 
area 
determine 


applied, a 


to 


is considered 


and what under 


circumstances, is to be applied to 


the arrival to its own ports." This reserva- 


tion also was made subject to modification 
when it 
At 


State 


was considered 
the 


necessary. 
the request of 
another 


was 


Department 
by the United 
in the revised 
General Cumming. 
of the 


reservation 


States also inserted 
convention by Surgeon 
} This set forth that 
United States to 


Soviet 


the signature 
the convention, to which 
party, should 
that the 
recognized 


Russia also was a 
net be construed 
Soviet government 
by the United States 
Surgeon General Cumming 
would submit a written 
the details of the 


partment of State. 


meaning 
had been 
said 
report, 
to 


he soon 
covering 
conference the De- 
Reports Millions Killed by Disease. 
The chief for 
ference, Dr. Cumming said was the 
currence of typhus fever, which prior 
the World War was infrequent. The war, 
with its neglect of health 
luged Russia and other 
with this highly malignant 
said. Unless stringent 
antine are invoked, 


motive calling the con- 
re 
to 
conditions, de- 
of 


disease, 


parts Europe 
he 
measures of quar- 
he declared, the menace 
| to the world would become greater. Dur- 
ing the war period, Dr. said, 
this disease kilied several per- 
sons Russia 
Improved protection 
plague, smallpox, 
also figured in the 
conference, he said 
of plague, 
that all nations 
the fact that 


spread of this disease 


Cumming 
millions of 
in alone 
methods against 
fever, and cholera 
of the 
Regarding 
Dr. Cumming 
have not as yet recognized 
in the 


the rate and 


yellow 
calling revision 
the 


declared 


pre 
valence 
the great menace 
lies in 
not in the human race 


with de- | 


has 


| orders. 


signal which qoust be heeded | 


| German Judicial 
| Court With Great 
Powers Proposed 


Would Have Authority to Pass 
on Constitutionality of 
Legislative and Ex- 

e cutive Acts. 


judicial the 
with greater powers than are 
Court the 
law 
the 


A German court, “Staats- 
gerichtshof,” 
exercised 
United States, 


which has 


by the Supreme of 


is proposed in a new 
brought forward by 
German government according to dis 
patches to the Department of State from 
American Ambassador Jacob Gould Schur- 
man, in Berlin. 

According to the rarding 
the bill which was conveyed to the depart- 
ment, the have 
thority to pass constitutionality 
of legislative and executive 
Tha competence of the proposed 
court would thus go beyond that of the 
American Supreme Court. Dr. Schurman 
points out, in respect to its jurisdiction in 
constitutional 
would not 
tionality 
advisory 
measures. 

An article describing 
and method 
Dr. Kulz, Minister 
present government 
Berliner Tageblatt, hi 
Department 


been 


information reg 


proposed court would au- 


upon the 


enactments 


inasmuch as _ it 
only upon the constitu- 
laws alrei enacted, but give 


Opinions respecting proposed 


matters, 
pass 


of dy 


the proposed court 
prepared by 
in the 
in the 
to the 


Ambassador 


of operation, 
Interior 
as published 


its 


of the 


been sent 


of State by 





| Cabinet 


} Situation, 
| the 
of | 


law, 
competent 


| posed 
| waltungsgericht 
| Reichsgericht 


| of course, t 


} ernment and Pa 


the | 


} cision ! 


of 


| authoritatis 


out that a 
arisen recently 


Schurman. 
number 


Dr. Kulz 
of questions | 
and proceedure under 
stated that 
competent instance to 
had a disturb- 
the 


pionts 
ave 
respecting authority 
the Weimar 
the absence 


Constitution and 
of a 
decide these questions has 
ing political effect 


ganization of the 


or 
the 


each 


Under present 


government, he says, 


must make the decision in 
the Reichstag 
such a 


political crisis 


and 


negative 


case as a body, can 


decision only by pre- 
cipitating a 
Danger of Crisis. 

exist 
the nature of 
Constitution,’ Dr. Kulz 
for the Commonwealth 
to the of a 
decide whether 
the President 
passed by 


of 


or 


“If differences of as 
whether a 
to the 


remains 


opinion now 





to law an 
amendment 
"- 
Government, 
tent instance, 
it ght to 
promulgation 
Reichstag. If in 
Reichstag promulgation is 
held improperly, 
for the Reichstag no other 
present to contrary 
view. | 
“In to eliminate the political and 
practical inconveniences of the 
Commonwealth Government 
decided to introduce a law regarding 
ion of the constitutionality 
ith laws. According to this ! 
atsgerichtshof to the 
questions. 
to 
Reichsver- 
of the 
counselors of the 
This high 
non-partisan 
entire complex of ques- 
mitted for its decisions 
purely legal nature, though, 
e effects of the decisions could | 
tical 
liament. 


is In 


says, 
due lack 
to 
submit to 


the 


compe- 
or not 
ou for 
law the 
the 


with- 


the opinion 
made 
a political crisis becomes 
inevitable, has 
means at ussert a 
order 
existing 
the 
has 
é€xaminat 
of Commonwe 


the St: is be 


instance for these 
the 
President 
three 


three 


such be 


of t 


For cases court is 
of the 


counselors 


com- 


and 
Reichsverwaltungsgericht. 
court ntionally 
character, for the 
tions to 
in itself 


is inte 


of a 
be sul is 
of a 
have great p significance for Gov- 
The Gerichtshof 
would rende only devisions but also 
opinions 
Grounds For Appeal. 
Gerichtshot can 
First, to examine the 
the enactment in 
and promul 
provisions of 
to examine the ques- 
of the enact- | 
Constitution: | 
whether | 
the | 
the 


“Appeal 

four 
question 
tion 


gated 


be made 
on 


whether 


ques 


has been legally made 


the 


according to the 
Constitution 
tion 


ment 


ther, 
whether substance 
to the 
third, to ¢ ne the 
provisions 
ting a change 
een observed 
cases the 
final and decisive 
nt must publish 
Reichsgesetzblatt. 
of As 
Gerichtshof serves 
n the capacity 


is contr and 
question 
of 


in 


in this case 


Con- 
stitution Con- 
stitution have 
In these 
Gerichtshof is 


Reich 


the | 
The 
de- 


de- | 


action of 


Gover the 
The 
cision las foree law. already 
in a 
of an opin- 
Niven the 
law or regulation, the 
the Government can | 
gerichtshof to 

ny provision of 
ontained 
Constitution. 
instan the 


indicated 
fourth dire 
ion-rend 





nstance. before 


| 
promulg nofa 

German resi t 
the 


opinion 


or 
ask render 


the 


an 
Com.- | 


| monwe 


| 
therein would be 


contrar In the future, 
question of whether 
gzarding the indemnification | 

constitutional 
the by 
determined 


for or | 


not 
| of 


the 
the prir 


promulgation ot 


could be 


law appealing 


before 


to 


the | 
the j 


Gerichtshof 

Courts Have Access. 
will have 
vurt. Mf 2 court giving de- | 
st or only legal 
it cannot apply an enactment 
of commonwealth law, promulgated as law 
, or the ground that it 
contrary Constitution, the court 
interrupt proceedings and inform the 
commonwealth government of its opinion. 
nwealth government ad- 
vises the court within one month, whether | 
it will a decision of the Gerichtshof. 
The must then in 
the Intil the legally binding decision 
is published in the Reichsgesetzblatt | 
The before the Gerichtshof | 
in simple and clearly 
Oral argument must take place 
ted by the petitioners of one of 
participating high commonwealth au 
thorities, instances can then 
point representatives to defend their 
point these must be allowed to pre- 
sent statements and motions. Accordingly, 
the in a position to 
assert its standpoint in every case before | 
the Gerichtshof. On the other hand, the 
legislative bodies are of course at liberty 
enactments having retro- 
case laws of 
declared invalid 


The courts of justice also 


} access to this ¢ 


cision in the | instance 


believes that 


regulation, on 


te t 
, he 


is 
must 


The comme then 


ask for 


court postpone action 


case 


procedure 


Is most expressed 
forms 
if 


the 


reques 


These ap- 


view- 
and 


Reichstag is always 


to make new 


‘ active force in im- 


the 


special 


portance are by 


Gerichtshof 
Inasmuch as the absence of an instance 





subject 


services, 


| provements, 
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Public Health 


International 
Agreements 


Foreign Investigators 


‘Aut Sraremenrs Henery Ane Given on Orereut Avtworrry ONLY 
AND WirHovut CoMMENT BY THe Uniten States DAILY. 


Child Welfare 


Soviet Prohibits Publication of Data | Attorney General 
Considered As Secrets of State 


Divulging Information 


Said to Face Imprisonment or Death. 


[Continued from 


penalties are fixed in the above terms for 
espionage, which is described as ‘‘disclos- 
ing, stealing, or collecting with a view to 
disclosing to foreign powers, counter- 
revolutionary organizations or private per- 
information which of its 
character is specially 
State.” 


sons, on account 
guarded as a secret 
of 
The death penalty authorized “in 
cases where such espionage has caused, ¢ 
might caused, particularly grave 
consequences for the interests of the 
State.” In the same decree, a penalty not 
exceeding three years’ imprisonment is to 
be enforced for the “collection of economic 
information of such a character that it is 
not considered an especially to be guarded 
secret of State, but which is not to be 
made public, either by virtue of direct 
prohibition by law, or else by order of the 
chiefs or managers of the respective de- 
partments, institutions or enterprises.” 


Listed. 
? 


is 


have 


Prohibited Information 

The latest decree is dated April 27, 1926 
and lists in detail the types of information 
under the categories of 
* and informa- 
which be made 
dissemina- 
up to 


two 
“economic 
not 
collection and 
imprisonment 


which 
“secrets of state 
tien * * * 


come 
is to 
public,” whose 
tion is punishable by 


three 


The 
cute 


years. 

the factories that exe- 
and navy commis- 
known to the gen- 


identity of 
orders of the war 
sariat not usually 
eral public, in Russia, that under the 
two decrees the making of inquiries and 
the writing communications regarding 
almost industry in Russia may 
under the ban. This would 
too-active American other for 
newspaper 
imprisonment for 
three years and even to death. The ban 
also extended, the decree to 
any data based on printed matter and doc- 
uments relating to the Soviet Union that 
have been pronounced secret and not sub- 
ject to publicity, a rule 
against general investigations into 

documents of almost kind. 
Inquiries. such as those of American com- 
mercial investigators and newspaper 
respondents, are thus made subject to new 


are 


so 


of 
any pos 
sibly come 
or 
eign investigators 


spondents to 


or corre 


possible 
new 


is by 


which directs sus- 
picion 

printed any 
cor- 


supervision. 
Full Text of Latest Decree. 

The full text of the decree of 

1926, contained in the “Collection of 
Regulations of the S. S. 8S. R., 

of May 20, 1926, and in trans 
in full, 


April 27, 
is 
Laws and 
No, 32 
lation 

213. Approval 
mation which, according to 
is to be given special protection as a secret 
of state. 

On the basis of Note 1 to Article 1 of the 
decree of the Central Executive Commit- 
tee and the Soviet of Commissars of the 
Union of S. S. R., dated August 14, 1925, 
and concerning espionage, as well col- 
lection and communication of economic in- 
formation (data) subject to publicity 
(Collection of Laws and Regulations of the 
S$. 6.8... i. 1928. Ne. o29 Item 3900, the 
Soviet of Commissars of the Union of 8S. S. 
R. 


is, as follows: 


of infor- 


character, 


of specification 
its 


as 


not 


resolved: 

the following 
which, according 
contents), 


has 
To approve 
of information 
character (literally: 
given special protection 
state: 

A. Information of a military character. 
1. Location of units, establishments and 
institutions of the labor-peasant red army, 
and of military with 
the exception of mentioned the 
special instruction of the Commissariat of 
Military and Naval Affairs. 

2. Organization, numbers, training, tech- 
nical and special equipment, finances and 
of the armed forces of the Union 
R., and, generally speaking, infor- 
mation concerning the armed forces of the 
Se es. & 7 

3. Mobilization and operative plans—gen- 
eral as well as special plans—calculations, 
projects and measures, also the degree of 
réadiness, in of mobilization, of 
labor-peasant army, of industry, 
the transport the communication 
and of the country whole. 

4. Location, equipment, condition, finan- 
cial. and production plans, and productiv- 
ity of the entire military industry, 
of the remaining industry as far it exe- 
cutes orders of the war department. 

5. Invention of new technical and other 
of military defense. 

f. Printed matter and documents relat- 
ing to the defense of the Union of S. S. R., 
that have been pronounced secret and not 


specifica tion 
to its 
be 
of 


shall 


as a secret 


protection, 
in 


subjects 
those 


supplies, 
of S. S. 


the event 
red 


service, 


the 


as a 


also 


as 


means 





subject to publicity, any data based 
on the said printed matter and documents. 
Prohibited. 

of an economic charac- 
of the treasury funds 
data concerning payment due 
to and due by the Union, and information 
concerning the plans of the S. S. S. R. in 
regard .to currency 


also 


Economic Information 


B. Information 
ter—7. Condition 
of currency, 


transactions. 

inventions, technical 
case they have been pro- 
resolutions of the Soviet of 
Defense or by the Presidium 
the Supreme Economic Soviet of the 
R.; of special impor- 
the and deserving to be 


&. Discoveries, im- 
in 
nounced by 


Labor and 


of 


8. 8.) @. as being 


tance to country 


| kept secret. 


9 


export funds of certain goods (i. e. 

quantities of goods available for export). 
Cc. Other information—10. Data concern 

ing negotiations and agreements between 


for rendering decision on the constitution- 
ality of laws has repeatedly been noticed, 


the 


Detailed information concerning plans | 
and estimates relating to importation and | 
exportation of certain merchandise, also in- 
| formation concerning the condition of the | 





particularly in the past weeks and months, 
and has been found to be disquieting, it 
is assumed that this bill, which was un- 
animously approved by the cabinet, will 
meet with the approval. of all parties. 
Modern legislation and a modern constitu- 
tional state cannot forego such safe-guards 
in the province of public law. 


J 
v 


{ 


Page 1.) 
the Union of 8S. 8S. 


also all kinds of information about 


R. and foreign coun- 
tries, 
measures, and steps taken by the S. S. 8S. 
R. 


foreign trade, 


in the sphere of foreign politics and 
provided such data and in- 
formation are not based upon officially 
published information. 

11. 


measures of 


Information concerning methods and 


combatting espionage and 
counter-revolution. : 

12. State codes and the contents Uf cor- 
code 


respondence in 


Acting President of the Soviet of Com- 
Ri: 
V. KUIBYSHEV. 

Acting Director of Affairs of the Soviet 
of the S. S. S. R.: 

A. MIROSHNIKOVYV. 
Kremlin, 
27, 1926. 


ol, 


missars of the S. 8. S. 


of Commissars 


Moscow, 
April 


Time Is Extended 


For Naval Mission 


Contract With Brazil Renewed 
for Four Years at Suggestion 
of South American Country. 


The 
Brazil for 
that 
riod of four 
it is 
State. 


contract with the of 


in 


Government 
Naval 
renewed for a pe- 
years from November 6, 1926, 
announced at the Department of 


The official text of the announce- 
follows 


the American Mission 


country has been 


ment is 

“By an exchange of notes between 
Brazilian Ambassador, 
Amaral, the 
Naval Mission 
for a 


as 
the 
Senor S. Gurgel do 
of the American 
to Brazil has been renewed 
period of four years the date 
of the expiration of the contract 
on November 6, 1926. of the 
mission was suggested the Brazilian 
Government, owing to the help and satis- 
faction found in the work of the mission.’ 
This mission one of two 
lished in America, 
try where 
ing 
sion 


contract 


from 
present 
Renewal 

by 


is now estab- 


Latin the other 
American naval officers are serv- 
being Peru. The Brazilian Naval Mis- 
was established in 1922, for a period 
of four years from November 6. 
The original mission sailed 
on December 9, 1922, with Rear Admiral 
Cc. T. Vogelgesant, U. N., in command. 
It consisted of 16 officers and 19 petty offi- 
cers. Admiral Vogelgesant served until 
January 3, 1925, when he was succeeded 
by Rear Admiral N. A. MecCaully, 
now the head of the mission. 


for Brazil 


who is 


League of Nations Reports 
On Use of Policewomen 


Policewomen 
creasing extent 
the League of 
traffic in women 


are being 
by 


used 
member countries 
Nations for 
and children, according 
to the latest report of the Traffic in 
Women and Children Committee of the 
League, which has been received at the 
Department of State. 

The deportation of prostitutes was also 
consider@ll by the committee at its last 
meeting, and the question was considered 
so complex that it was decided to devote 
the next meeting to a more complete 
study. The member governments of the 
League are being asked to submit informa- 
tion regarding conditions in 
countries which may serve 
of this study. 


to an in- 
of 


preventing 


their 
the 


own 


as basis 





coun- | 





To Oppose Review 
Of Prohibition Case 


Men Convicted of Shipping 
Liquor as Grape Fruit Seek 
Writ of Certiorari From 
Supreme Court. 


The Department of Justice will oppose 
the petition of Louis Horowitz and 58. 
Abramson, convicted\in the Southern Fed- 
eral District Court of Florida for participa- 
tion in shipments of liquor, to have the 
United States Supreme Court review the 
it was announced July 15. 

Attorney General Sargent issued a state- 
ment in regard to the case. The full text 
follows: 

A 
winter 
illegal 


case, 


which arose in Florida in the 
of 1921 and 1922, over the alleged 
importation of liquor from the 
Bahama Islands into Palm Beach County, 
Florida, which case for various reasons 
has long been delayed, has now reached 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
in a petition of a writ of certiorari to the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Fifth Circuit, brought by Louis 
Horowitz and S. Abramson, who were con- 
victed in the Southern Federal District 
Court of Florida for participation in 'y 


case 


shipments of liquor. 

The details in this case show 
petitioner, Louis Horowitz, a 
Mt. Clemens, Michigan, w 
during the winter of 1921-22 buying vege- 
tables for northern markets. It was al- 
leged in the court that he had 
conspired with Abramson and others to 
bring about shipments of liquor from the 
Bahama Islands into Florida to be packed 
in boxes and shipped as grape fruit. 


Packed and Sent North. 


this 


that the 
merchant in 


ras in Florida 
9 


lower 


In transaction it appears that 
several shipments of liquer from the Great 
Bahama Islands, amounting in each in- 
stance to from 150 cases to 250 cases, were 
landed in Florida and under instructions 
from the participants in the enterprise, 
were sent to packing houses to be packed 
in grape fruit boxes to be shipped North. 

In 
found 


the lower court the petitioners were 

guilty, and were sentenced to a 
vear and a day each in the Atlanta Peni- 
tentiary. The Circuit Court of Appeals 
affirmed this conviction. 

The petitioners now 
case reviewed by the Supreme Court of 
the United States on various grounds, 
which the Department of Justice opposes, 
contending that the petitioners were fairly 
convicted upon evidence that was sufficient, 
and that they were deprived of no con- 
stitutional rights. 


desire to have the 


Portuguese Cruiser Sails 


For Port of Philadelphia 


The Portuguese cruiser Adamastor sailed 
from Lisbon for Philadelphia on July 7 to 
take part in the Sesquicenienniai Exposi- 
tion, the Department of State has been in 
formed by the Portuguese Minister, Vis- 
count d'Alte. 

The Department of State, at the Mini- 
ster’'s request, has so advised the Mayor 
of Philadelphia, president of the Ses- 
quicentennial International Exposition, and 
also the appropriate departments of the 
Federal Government. 


as 


Sweden Expresses Sympathy 
For Navy Arsenal Disaster 


P. Y. G. Assarsson, 
Swedish legation, 


counsellor of the 
called at the Depart- 
ment of State on July 15 to say that he 
had telegraphic instructions from his 
Government to express, on its behalf, very 
sincere sympathy in the loss of life and 
property which occurred in the disaster 
to the Naval Arsenal in New Jersey. 
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Education 


Juvenile 
Delinuency 


Delinquent Child 
Is Not Really Bad, 


Bureau Points Out 





Can Be Saved by Wise Methods 
and Help of Court, 
Statement De- 
clares. 


The delinquent child is a sick child, ac- 
cording to the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, which declares that 
it is the business of children’s or juvenile 
courts to see to it that tle child is made 
socially and perhaps even 


well, morally, 


physically. Wisdom, patience and love are 


the weapons which must replace the “big 


stick” in dealing with the child, the 
bureafi asserts. 
In a statement on the bad boy or girl, 


the bureau in discussing the reasons for 
delinquency, it has found that 40 
per cent of 10,000 children in seven juvenile 


states 


courts came trom broken homes, in which 
death, desertion, divorce or separation of 
parents had disrupted the family, with the 
the “Unhappy, 


children sufferers. 


lected, perhaps suffering from actual pri- 


neg- 


vation,” says the bureau, “they drift peril- 
ogsly near the borderline of crime,” it be- 


ing suggested that mothers’ pensions 
might be the ounce of prevention that 
would save pounds of misery and social 
waste. 


Movement to Save Child. 
The full text of the Bureau's statement 
is as follows: 
Newspapers are filled with accounts of 
of the for of 
expensive Do 


to 


erimes, search criminals, 


drawn-out, trials. 
of 


how 


long, 


readers these accounts ever stop 


wonder criminal careers begin or 
whether 
What 


the first time? 


they might be prevented? 


of the boy or girl arrested for 


Is he thoroughly ‘‘bad’’? 
Must he become the criminal of tomor- 
row? <A few years ago the answer to 
To- 


day the juvenile court movement is wit- 


these questions might have been yes. 


ness to society’s belief that the child de- 
linquent may be saved. 
Instead of labeling the boy or girl be- 


fore the court as bad and then meting 


out his punishment, the juvenile court 


judge attempts to find out why the child 


is bad and then to remove the cause. For 


instance, tests indicate that some of the 


children brought before juvenile courts 
need special care and training either in 
an institution or in special classes of the 
public schools. They are influenced easily 
for good or for bad; the community ought, 


for its own sake and for the sake of the 


child, to see that the influence is good. 


In other cases the reasons for delin- 


queney are to be found in the home back- 


ground of the child. Forty per cent of ten 


thousand children in seven juvenile courts 
were found by the Children’s Bureau to 
come from broken homes, 1n which death, 
desertion, divorce separation of the 
parents had disrupted the family. The 
children were the sufferers. Unhappy, 
neglected, perhaps suffering actual pri- 
yation, they drifted perilously near the 
borderline of crime. For many of these 
children ‘‘mothers’ pensions,” enabling the 
mother to keep her home intact in spite 
of the absence the natural breadwin- 
ner, might be the ounce of prevention 
that would pounds of misery and 
social waste. 


or 


of 
save 


Causes of Trouble. 

Lack of understanding and sympathy at 
home may explain the stubborn child who 
feels himself alone in the world and, like 
pirate craft, defies the standards of the 
group. Erratic and inconsistent treatment 
at home, based on the whim and caprice 
of father or mother, is reflected in the 
sullen and unruly child who neither under- 
stands discipline nor respects law. The 
untruthful child may be imitating the 
morals he has observed practiced, rather 
than those he hears preached. The child 
who steals may do so because his parents 
have low standards, because of love of 
adventure, because his “‘gang’’ does so, or 
perhaps because he is hungry or cold. The 
truant may be the victim of bad adjust- 
ment at school. In all these cases the task 

@of the juvenile court is to study the family, 
home, and school, to help parents and 
teachers to understand the child, and to 
provide a safe outlet fer the energies 
which have flowed through destructive 
channels. Love of adventure, to take one 
example, may be harnessed to give us the 
explorer, the inventor, the pioneer, insfead 
of the thief or the wanderer. The gang 
spirit may, if properly directed, give us 
boy and girl scouts; baseball games may 
use constructively the energy which 
threatens to tear down; a sympathetie “big 
brother” “big sister’’ may melt the 
stubborn heart of the child to whom the 
world has seemed full of enemies and 
injustice. 


or 


To make our juvenile courts serve their 
end—which is saving, not punishing, the 
child—the community must see that the 
court has enough money to provide expe- 
rienced and sympathetic probation officers 
and social workers; that there a good 
clinic connected with the court where the 
child's physical and mental defects may 
be studied and remedied; that the law per- 
mits the judge to deal with the child in- 
formally and individually. The  police- 
man’s.club, the patrol wagon, the forma! 
atmosphere of the adult court, have no 
place in dealing with children. The de- 
linquent child is a sick child. The business 
of the children’s court is to see that he is 
made well, morally, socially, and perhaps 


is 














even physically. Wisdom, patience and 
love are the weapons which must replace 
the “big stick.” 

4 Two questions for you and your com. | 
munity: Have we a juvenile court? Is it 
properly equipped to save childreny 
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of Todays Issue 


LConTINvED From Pacsp One] 


rubber plantations and of experimental 
plantings of the “Hevea or Para rubber 
tree... Page 5, Col. 1 


~~ e 
Science 

Pantagraver invented at Hydrographic 
oftice simplifies reproduction of charts 


and maps, and increases output. 
Page 4, Col. 2 


‘< 


See “Insular Affairs.” 


Shipping 


Only one shipbuilding company left in} 


Hull district with facilities for the} 
structing cargo vessels for ordinary ocean 
traffic Page 6, Col. 6 

Cost and Geodetic Survey to effect 


economy in tide and current surveys. 

sage 4, Col. 1 

District Court rules against shipping 

Board in realty tax decision. 

Page 8, Col. 2 

Coast and Geodetic Survey to resurvey 
harbor, near Seattle, Wash. 

Page 4, Col. 


Social Welfare 


League of Nations reports on use 
policewomen in preventing traffic 
women and children Page 2, Col. 


Supreme Court 


Attorney 


. 


General opposes review 


of liquor packed 


Tariff 


as grape fruit. 


Page 2, 


Col. 7 


Tariff Commission, at hearing on 
granite industry, is told by American 
wholesalers they cannot compete with 


Swedish competition because of low cost 


of foreign labor Page 6, Col. 7 

Scientific aspects of calculating farm 
production costs is made the basis of the 
testimony of Tariff Commissioner Bros- 
sard before the Senate Committee investi- 
gating’ the Commission Page 7 





Italian Government Will 


Houses in Various C 


of 
conviction for participation in shipments | 


Representative Watson, Pennsylvania, 
extends remarks in Congressional Record 
to meet criticism of Representative Ayres 
on tariff.. ~.Page 1, Col. 1 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Taxation 
Gain realized stockholders when 
three banks merged, although no new 
| corporate entity was created, is held tax- 
|} able by the Board of Tax Appeals. 
Page 10, Col. 3 
“Internal Revenue Bureau holds income 
| tax paid in Europe on salary received 
there is not deductible Page 10, Col. 1 


Territories 
included sphere 
observation. of volcanic 


the Geological Survey. 
Page 4, Col. 5 


by 


of con- 
action 


Alaska is in 
tinuous 


under 


| Textiles 


| 

| 

| : 
Atlanta Penitentiary textile mill gets 

| Government order for 600,000 yards of 

canvas and 403,000 yards of canvas duck. 

| Page 6, Col. 7 

! See “Wool.” 


‘Trade Practices 

| 

| Orders to cease and desist issued 
lagainst 11 silver plated ware manufac- 
| turers Page 9, Col. 1 
Veterans 

{ Amerfecan Bar Association asked to 


| protect incompetent ex-service men. 
Page’1, Col. 6 


Veterans’ Bureau fixes compensation 
for insane veterans Page 12, Col. 1 
] Ty 
Water Power 

See “Public Utilities.” 


Wool 


| Large attendance and sharp competi- 
| tion at London wool auction..Page 6, Col. 2 
| Commerce reports raw wool im- 
| portations 1s. OBe 6, Col. 6 
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Build Workingmen’s 
ities Under Special Fund 


Results of Survey of Conditions in Several Countries Given 
By Department of Labor. 


Coal producticu in British Columbia 
showed an increase of 456,759 tons or ap- 
proximately 20 per cent for the year ended 
December 31, 1925, over the previous year, 
aceording to the tabloid of International 


Labor News published by the Department 
of Labor July 15. ¢ 

A survey of labor conditions in several 
countries disclosed that shoe manufac- 
turers in the City of Quebec, Canada, have 
been invited to establish factories in the 
City of Riviere du Loup by the mayor of 
that city; further security and welfare of 
dockers and stevedores at various French 
ports was sought at a recent meeting of 
those organizations held in France; 30,000 
to 40,000 workmen affected in Parisian 
automobile lockouts have returned to 
work: the Italian government has, by a 
recent decree, set aside an appropriation 
of 100,000,000 lire for construction of 
workmen’s houses in various cities; pro- 
risions have been made recently by New 
South Wales for added compensation for 
injured Australian workers and their fam- 
ilies and dependents: a steady increase in 
the number of unemployed is reported in 
Norway, und by a legislative deerce dated 
May 24, 1926, Salvador now requires that 
89 per cent of all agricultural, industrial 
and commercial employees qf that country 
be Salvadoreans. 

Full text of the news tabloid published 
by the Department follows: 

BRITISH COLUMBIA: Increased Coal 
Production—According to the Annual Me- 
port of the Minister of Mines of British 
Columbia for the year ended December 31, 
1925, the total production of coal in that 
province was 2,444,292 tons, an increase of 
456.759 tons or approximately 20 per cent 
over the production for the previous year. 

CANADA: Shoe Manufacturers — The 
Mayor of the City Riviere du Loup, 
Quebec, Canada, recently addressed a circu- 
lar letter to thirty shoe manufacturers of 
the City of Quebec, drawing attention to 
the many advantages Strerea by the City 
of Riviere du Loup, and inviting them to 
establish factories in Riviere du Loup. 

FRANCE: Dockers and Stevedores—Re- 


of 


cently there was held in France a meeting 
of delegates sent by various stevedores’ 
organizations who are seeking the further 
security and welfare of dockers and steve- 
dores at the various French ports. 

Terminate Automobile Lockouts—The 
lockouts in the Parisian automobile plants, 
ordered by the manufacturers at the close 
of May, 1926, were of shert duration, and 
the 30.000 to 40,000 workmen affected have 
returned to their work. Practically the 
same conditions which prevailed prior to 
the lockouts were continued in force. 

ITALY: Workmen’s Hotuses—A_ recent 
decree of the Italian Government set aside 
an appropriation of 100 million lire for 
the construction of workmen’s houses in 
the various cities. In order to benefit by 
this appropriation it will be necessary for 
the various municipalities to guarantee 
certain sums whereupon the Government 
has promised to participate to the extent 
of 25 per cent of the total cost. 

NEW SOUTH WALES: Workmen's 
Compensation—A bill to amend the law 
relating to workmen's compensation in 
New South Wales, Australia, was recently 
introduced into the Legislative Assembly. 
The new sections make varying provisions 
as to the liability of employers of workers 
who are injured, together with revised com- 
pensations for dependents. The bill also 
provides for the appointment of “The 
Workers’ Compensation Commission of 
New South Wales.” 

NORWAY: Unemployment—Despite the 
serious labor conflicts and difficulties of 
May and June, 1926, which, before settle- 
ment on June 11, affected about 35,000 
workers of Norway, there has been 
steady decrease in the number of unem- 
ployed. 

SALVADOR: Protect Native 
According to a legislative 
May 24, 1926, the National 
recently law 


Labor— 
dated 
Assembly has 
requiring that 80 


decree, 


passed a 
industrial and commercial enterprises or 
companies, both domestic and foreign, es- 
tablished in Salvador, must be Salvador- 
eans, excepting laborers engaged in the 
gathering of crops. 


i a ST 





Brooms in Demand 


In Middle West 


Bought by 1,111 Families, While 
Only 34 Households Pur- 


chase Vacuum Cleaners. 
13099 

More brooms are purchased by the 
farmers of the Middle West than any othe: 
article of household furnishing, according 
to an analyses of farm expenditure by the 
Bureau of Home Economics of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

The survey, which was conducted among 
1,299 typical farm homes in selected local- 
ities of Missouri, Kansas, Ohio and Ken- 
tucky, showed that 1,111 families pur- 
chased brooms during the course of the 
year, while only 34 families purchased 
vacuum cleaners. 

Each family averaged an annual ex- 
penditure of ¢2.70 for brooms. The 34 
families which bought vacuum cleaners 
paid an average of $15.70 each. 

Household linens was the next article An 
greatest demand among middle western 
farmers according to the Bureau's census 
Five hundred and three families purchased 
during the year. The next 
articles were kitchen utensils, 
which were purchased by 481 families. 

The most expensive furnishings in the 
s 





linens most 


necessary 


Production of Books 
Declines in Germany 


Distinct Falling Behind Noted in 
the Output of Fine 
Literature. 


13532 

Germany, long an 
of books, was registering a distinct decline 
at the outset of 1926 in the output of both 
titles and volumes, Assistant Trade Com- 
sioner W. E. Nash reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from Berlin. 

In January, German publishers turned 
out 2,450 new titles and 665 new editions 
of old titles. These figures fell in Febru- 
ary to 2,115 and 588, respectively. 

Still more noticeable, however, accord- 
ing to Mr. Nash, was the decline in the 
so-called fine literature, art and handicraft 
works, which fell from 603 to 346 in the 
period ofg two months. Nevertheless, 
against this decline, there was an increase 
in books relating to commerce, transpor- 
tation, industry, scienee, education, music 
and drama. 


ee 








were found to be 





| homes of the farmers 


| 
yeur for all of the 1,299 families, and rugs, 
which cost un average of $4.70 per yeur 
| gor all of the 1,299 families. 


per cent of the employes of all agricultural, | 


important producer | 


} stoves, which cost an average of $5.40 per | 





Accident 
Prevention 





Industrial Training 
Added to Courses | 
\ At Texas College 





Students Qualifying Will Get | 
Degree of Bachelor of 

Science in Industrial 

Education. 





A course leading to a degree of Bachelor 
of Science in Industrial Education, will 
be offered, beginning this year, at the Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, ac- 
cording to J. M. Hall, southern regional 
agent for the Industrial Education Service 


try, 
Oregon. 
New York Department of Labor, New York 


States Bureau of Labor Statistics, Wash- 





of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation. | 
“One of the most important features | 
in this course,”. Mr. Hall “is the | 
granting of collége credit for experience | 
in skilled trades. The college will give | 
four hours of credit for each year of trade | 
experience up to a maximum of twenty | 
; term hourgy Of college credit. 
“Tne the equivalent | 
one full year of college work. Credit for | 
trade experience is given in lieu of credit | 
| 


said, 


is practically of 


for courses taken in the engineering shops 
| of the college. Im allowing trade experi- 
| ence to be substituted for college shop 
work, the college officials tuke the posi- 
tion that bona fide experience in a skilled 
trade has as much educational and train- 
ing value as instruction received in college 
shops and laboratories.” | 





| Practical Experience Required. 

| Mr. Hall said trade instructors 
must have served as workers in a skilled 
trade in to meet the requirements 
for certification set up by the Texas State 
| Department of Education. 

“To require four years of college 
in addition to trade experience,” Mr. 
Stated, “‘made it almost impossible 
trade school instructors to secure a col- | 
lege bachelor’s and the granting 
of credit for trade experience is therefore 
of vital importance to trade 
structors who are interested in 
themselves for advanced 
field of trade and industrial education.” 

The new course, deseribed by Mr. 
Hall, is to be given by the Department of 
Vocational Teaching of the Texas <Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College, and is a 
phase of the trade and industrial teacher 
training program carried on by the Texas 
State Board for Vocational Education in 
cooperation with the Board for 
Vocational Education. 


school 


order 


work 
Hall 
for 





oO 


degree, 


school in- 
preparing 
positions in the 


as 


Federal 


The salaries of the professors of indus- 
trial education at the Texas college, Mr. 
Hall said, are paid in part from the State 
and in part from the Federal vocational 
teacher-training funds made available un- 
der the Smith-Hughes Act. 

A prospectus of the proposed curricu- 
lum in industrial education states the 
course is intended to train teachers, super- 
visors, and directors of the general contin- 
uation, trade and industrial schools of 
Texas, and for those who desire to teach 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and can qualify under the requirement 
set up by the State Board for Vocational 
Education. 


Requirements For Degree. 

The following requirements are pre- 
scribed for candidates for the degree of 
Bachtlor of. Science in Industrial Educa- 
tion: 

ie tai three years of practical ex- 
perience as a wage earner in a trade or 
industrial occupation. Students prepar- 
ing to teach reiated subjects can qualify 
with two years of practical experience and 
two years of technical training 
years of technical training obtained in 
the engineering school College credit will 
; be allowed for practical experience on the 
basis of four term hours per year up toa 
maximum of 20 term hours. 

“2. At least one year of a minimum 
| 144 clock hours of successful teaching of 
Some phase of trade and industrial educa- 
tion under the Smith-Hughes Act.” 

The course of study for the new degree, 
requires the students in the first two 
years of the four-yeur course, to complete 
16 semester hours of theory work a 
semester, in addition to varying required 
amounts of practice work. 

Courses of Study. 

The curriculum for the first 
the course includes ti following 
Inorganic 


or four 


¢ 
of 





of 
subjects: 
mechanical draw- 
and compesition, al- 
gSebra, theory and principles of vocational 
education, four hours of electives and mili- 
tary science for unexempted students. 
| The second year curriculum 
the following subjects: 
ing, freehand drawing. economics, indus- 
trial education, including trade and job 
analysis, military science for unexempted 
Students, general 
electives. 


year 


chemistry 
ing, English rhetoric 


contains 
Mechanical draw- 





physies, sociology and 

Courses required in the third year cur- 
riculum aré: Citizenship, industrial edu- 
cation, including methods of teaching and 
course making, psychology of adolescence, 
psychology applied to industry, and obser- 
vation and criticism in industrial educa- 
tion, in addition to certain electives. 

tequired subjects in the senior year are: 
Public speaking, special methods of teach- 
ing industrial vocational guid- 
ance, methods introducing industrial 
organization and management into indus- 
| trial schools, planning, history 
education and practice teaching. 

Shop Work Elective. 

Shop work may be taken as an elective 
by those students do not have the 
required practical experience. 

In addition to the regular curriculum 
given at the college, Mr. Hall states that 
extension courses been provided in 
centers where a sufficient number of per- 
sons are interested and that plans are al- 
ready matured or in process to carry on 
some trade teaching. Credit on these 
courses will be extended toward the de- 
gree for students who intend to enter the 
college course at a later date. Courses 
given in the extensjon curriculum, it was 
explained, fall into two classes. The first 
sroup includes courses for teachers of shop 
and related subjects :nd the second group 
| is for part-time general education teachers. 


subjects, 
of 


lesson 


of 


who 


have 





Extension courses given under the first 
sroup include trade «analysis, methods of 
“teaching and class management, lesson 


ington, 
partment of Labor, Harrisburg, P: 
C. 


lations; 


New York City; C. 
Electric Manufacturing Company, 
burgh, Pa. | 


L. 
Labor statistics, Washington, D. C.; 
Patton, 
City; Carl C. Beaser, Coiumbus, Ohio: W. | 
Ww. 
shall, 


branches 
larly automobile and compensation insur- 
ance—in 
| ing 
Schaack, 
the Bureau of Inspection and Accident Pre- 
vention of the Aetrfa Life Insurance Com- | 
pany, 
garded 
surance company 
far too common misconception of the facts 


amounts 
their annual statements, while as a 


and premium reserves, which, are merely 


accident statistics. 


—————— 
—_—<$<—<—<—<—<—————————— 
petiiaie 





} cated that new employes suffer a larger 
{ percentage of accidents than older em- 


Hn 


- Labor 


[ . . - 
Need of Adequate Statistics Urged 





As Factor in A 


Greater Precautions in Building Construction and 
posed by Labor Men. 


Mine Operations Pro 


[Continued fro 


Harrisburgh, Pa., and.C. H. Cram, | 


x | 
commissioner, Bureau of Labor, Portland, | 


Classification of Industries, L. W. Hatch, | 


City, chairman; Charles E. Baldwin, United 


D. Gi De- 


; Carl 


William J. Maguire, 





Re- 
Na- | 


Beaser, Department of Industrial 


Columbus, Ohio; L. L. Hall, 


tional Council of Compensation Insurance, | 


B. Auel, Westinghouse 


Pitts- 


Determination of Exposure (to hazard), 
Ww. United States Bureau of 
E. B. 
York 


Chaney, 


Department of Labor, New 


Adams, Washington; William A. Mar- 
Industrial Accident Commission. 


of 
of 


Telling the deep 


casualty 


concern of most 
insurance—particu- 


statistics rate-form- 
David Van 


director of 


relating to 
preventive accidents, 


of Hartford, 


and 


Conn., 


endeavored to correct what he 


popular error concerning in- 


re- 
asiu 


finances, saying it 


is a 





that insurance companies own all the large 
of in 
mat- 
ter of fact the greater part of these assets 
is offset by liabilities in the form of loss 


money shown as assets 


trust funds. 

Mr. Van Schaack discussed the value of 
He said casualty 
Surance is dependent upon statistics. 


in- 


“Casualty companies,” he said, “have 


a general interest in all industrial accident 


Statistics. Their real concern is with the 
Statistics of loss costs, for it is upon them 
that their rates are based and they are 
the figures which point the way to adjust- | 
ment.” 
Argument to Employers. 
Statistical 


information about accidents, 
said L. L. Hall, of New York city, rep- 
resenting the National Council on Com- 
pensation Insurance, form a_ powerful 


argument to employers to take precautions 
against accidents in the fyture. He said 
insurance companies are hounded to keep 
down activities to keep costs of insurance 
down. 


Ethelbert Stewart, United States Com- 
missioner of Labor Statistics, said that ac- 
cident insurance 


wonderful work 


companies are doing 
in preventing accidents. 

Isador Silverman, of New York city, 
representing, he said, 12,000 members of 


a brotherhood of painters, suggested that 


if the insurance companies do not want 
to extend activities in getting and fur- 


nishing accident statistics those activities 
should be turned over to the contro! of the 
States. 





John Walker, representing the Federa- 
tion of Labor of Illinois, said that more 
and more mining is done by machinery in 
the United States, while in Great Britain 
mining is done more and more by hand. 
He wanted to know if the United States 
Government has ever made surveys to 
show the amount of operating profits that 


the companies make, whether the stand- 


| ard of education is having anything to do 


with a higher standard of employment 
conditions and less accidents, and whether 
speeding up of activities had any relation 
to the number of accidents. 
Commissioner Stewart replied that the 
figures in the possession of the Federal 
Government were too meagre. He said the 


Statistics the Government now had indi- 


| ployes, that stabilization would come from 


forcible presentation of the statistics and 
facts and conditions to the employers, and 
that there are other things indicated but 
they were deductions merely from figures 
that were too meagre to rely upon. He 
said that ability to speak English was a 
factor, but that figures on that was inde- 
quate, 

“So far as speeding up is concerned,” 
he added, “the question is to a certain ex- 
tent an open one. There are two sides to 
that. I believe there is a line to be drawn 
in speeding up as well a line to be 
drawn on slowing down where in each 
case it is dangerous.” 

Precautions in Building. 
T. J. Cahill, of New York city, president 


as 


of the bricklayers’ organization of New 
York State, said that many accidents 
could be prevented in the industries if | 
there were greater” safety precautions | 


taken by the men who build. 
in New York State there an excellent | 
code governing scaffolding. Very seldom 
are there any accidents in operations of 
conservative builders, he said, adding that | 
there are many builders who ought 
to be in the business, who do not use 
proper safeguards for employes in respect | 
to scaffolding, ladders, and 
ment. 

Prof. Stewart Robertson, of 
Curolina State College, 


He said that 
is 


not 


other equip- 
the North | 


said educational | 








analysis, theory and principles of voca- 


tional education, course making and vo- 
eational guidance. 
The extension courses in- the second 


group are as follows: Methods of teach- 
ing and class management, lession plan- 
ning and _ prag¢tice teaching, observation 
and eriticism, psychology and adolescence, | 
and objectives of | 

| 





aims part-time schools, | 


occupational analysis and orgunization of 


industrial material, visitation and coordi- 
nation in part-time schools, and socia!', | 
economic and educational influences af- 


planning, observation and criticism, jobfecting the junior worker, 


| said 


| experiment 


| in the mfnds of the graduates proper atti- 
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List of References 
Prepared on Foreign 


| Education Systems 
J. F. Abel, of Department of 


Interior, Compiles Informa- 
tion on School Methods in 
27 Countries. 


‘ 


ccident Prevention 


m Page 1.) | 
institutions are paying considerable atten- | 
to He 


the uni- 





tion industrial safety eet 
of references for students of for 
education and comparative 
education has been prepared by J. F. Abel, 
specialist in Foreign Education of the Bu- 
reau of Education in the Department of 
the Interior. 

“In the United States,’ Mr. Abel stated, 
“students of foreign education systems or 
of comparative education often have much 


difficulty in obtaining authentic, detailed 


problems. 


of the a 


| eign 


professional schools 


systems 


versities, the technical institutes, and the 


stations are making valuable 


contributions to the safety movement by 


their researches in accident prevention and 
elimination of hazards, and by developing 


tudes and a right sense of values. 


“Engineering experiment stations in | information about the schools of some 
. os ‘ ther ¢ ty ither i » language 

many of the States,’ he said, ‘have con- vues OUHNEY EMnee 2 sce! languag A of 

that country or translated into English. 





ducted investigations looking to protection | ye present keen interest in international 


educational relationships and the frequent 
requests received by the Bureau of Educa- 


against fire, lightning and diseases caused 


by faulty water and seweruge systems. 


Other projects have dealt with automobile her £8 i f or direc a “ finding data 
. ; . lave made it seem advisable to arrang 
headlights, dust prevention, safety of steel ; ‘ eee F ; Be 
a list for normal school, college, and uni- 


and reinforced structures, and safety appli- : . 5 
versity classes in and teachers of courses 


dealing directly with foreign education, as 
well for any other persons who may 
desire knowledge of this subject.” 

The list as prepared by Mr. Abel, is clas- 


ances for hazardous machines. 

“These purposeful and intensive studies 
by experts seeking improvement in the 
prevention of accidents and the promotion 

= 


as 





of safety are having a very definite effect | sified under three heads, namely, general, 
on the minds of the undergraduates in the | special and periodicals. The general list 
engineering schools of the country. 3ut | includes encyclopaedias, year books, hand- 
the effect does not stop there. It is rapidly | books, and other publications giving a 
being carried over into the industrial enter- | broad range of information about educa- 
prises, for on these technical experts the | tion. The special list is made up of read- 


ings for separate countries and the period- 
iculs are a list of educational journals that 
of education should 
able to use to advantage. 

AS a 


management must largely for guid- 
und in touching 
the avelfare of employes, as well as of the 


physical plant. 


rely 


ance assistance matters 


students foreign 


be 


foundation for studying education 


“An example of the far-reaching effec : ‘ . 
I 7 tehing gifect | in the new countries of Europe, Mr. Abel 





of safety education is the tremendous in : ° 
. ; states, one should know something of the 
fluence exerted on the Southern textile . . ' . 

B ; S 5 : Peace Conference at Paris, und how the 

mills by the instruction acquired by safety “43 : : 
; a : new constitutions treat education. As 
workers and others from the South in the sca a ‘ 
M : “at :  Tect | bases for such study he has recommended 
Massac setts s > Tee gy : | sexxe ’ 
: Se Ta eae a yand | «What Really Happened at Paris,” by Fy 
yroughn aCK ar y es 1 | on . + * ® e 
ie * Se ee aes outhern M. House, and **The New Constitutions of 
mils. Europe,” by Howard Lee McBain. 

“The Safety movement in industry has The special list as prepared by Mr. Abei 
come to be recognized largely as a problem | includes educational texts fre, Albania, 
in management, and its future is there- | Australia, Great Britain, India, British 
fore in the hands of the industrial execu- | East Africa, the Union of South Africa, 
tives. These men cannot be expected to | Canada, Bulgaria, China, Czechoslovakia, 
respond to every appeal that is made to | Denmark, Egypt, Estonia, Finland, 
do something for the movement. The France, Germany, : Italy, Japan, 






problem of securing their interest 
be handled in a scientific way.” 


should | Nicaragua, Poland, Russia, Siam, Sweden, 
Switzerland, Turkey, Philippine Islands. 





ee 
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Come Out of the 
Kitchen! 


Grandmother might have been shocked by 
such a suggestion, for she was “kitchen-minded” 
from necessity. 


For some years, Swift & Company, however, 
has been working to relieve the modern house- 
wife of continuous kitchen work. Now, in addi- 
tion to the many less expensive cuts adaptable to 
steam pressure and fireless cooker preparation, 
the housewife has the service of cooked meats. 


\ “Ready-to-serve” meats are now avail- 


able everywhere, for Swift & Company’s nation- 
wide channels of distribution offer prompt and 
direct service to retailers. 


These meats, in great variety and delightfully 
appetizing, have revolutionized the work of the 
housewife, especially during the hot summer 
months, 


Such products as: 


Swift’s Premium Cooked Ham 
Swift’s Premium Minced Specialty 
Swift’s Premium Bologna : 
Swift’s Baked Luncheon Loaf 
Swift’s Pimento Sandwich Meats 
Swift’s Sterling Delicacy — 
are available throughout the year. This is 
another feature of “Swift Service” — and a 
timely use of them will vary the monotony of 
ordinary meals. 


There is a “ready-to-serve” meat for every 
taste—ascore or more of meat delicacies for hot 
summer days. 


Swift & Company 


N. B.—And, of course, Premium Frenkfurts! 
ALMOST ready to serve, and very goed to ect. 


. 
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Economy Is Planned 
In Survey of Tides 
From Small Scows 


-Coast and Geodetic Survey 
Purposes to Effect Saving by 
Installing New Type of 
Recording Meter. 


A new plan which will be used next 


season in connection with the tide and cur- 
and Geodetic 
of 


Commander 


rent surveys of the Coast 


Survey Commerce 
devised a TF 
Rude, Chief of the Division of Tides and 
Currents of the Survey. 


of the Department 


has been by 


This plan contemplates the use of small 


scows, equipped with new of 
of 
which are employed at the present 
The 


to be a considerable 


a type re- 


cording meter, instead the launches 
time 
result 


in such surveys. is expected 


saving in the ex- 
penses incurred in performing this work, 
as well as a more satisfactory method of 
making the surveys 

Hitherto, the tide 


performed 


and current surveys 


have been by survey parties 


working aboard small launches, manned 
by a crew of six men, and costing about 
$130 per day to operate. Under the new 
plan, one of the small scows, upon which 
will be 


recording meter, will 


mounted a new Patterson  self- 


be anchored in the 


spot and will be visited 


daily by 


to be surveyed 


an expert from the Survey who 


will take the readings of the meter and 


record the results. 
The Patterson meter is of 


an improved 


design and has been tested in connection 


with operations of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey in Alaska andin Boston Harbor. 
The meter tests to a depth of 500 meters 
and has performed that 
it has been selected on the 
new scows. 


so satisfactorily 


as equipment 


It has been established by the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey that the small scows can 
be operated at a daily cost of about $65, 
which will result in a saving of approxi- 
mately $65 a day as compared with the 
present cost of operating launches 
The economies thus effected -will 
considerable proportions the course 
of a season of operations of the Survey. 

In addition to the financial saving by 
the use of the scows, their operation will 
permit a longer period of to 
be made on each survey ob- 
servations to be made 
Another favorable 
tion will 


the 
assume 
over 


observation 
as well 


as 


over a larger area. 


feature of their 
be the facility with ] 
may transported 
one spot of operations 
obviating the necessity 


Taunches at every point 


be aboard vessel 


to another, 


of 
visited 


thus 
engaging 


by the 


parties. 


Arsenal Menaces 
City, Says Senator 


Mr. Bruce Requests Removal of 
Curtis Bay Station From Lo- 
cation Near Baltimore. 


of War 
Senator Bruce (Dem.), 
removal of the Curtis 
Depot in Baltimore, 
is Within six miles of the heart of the city, 
it been announced. 


The Department 
@ letter from 
requesting the 
Ordnance 


ved 
Md., 

Bay 
which 


recel 


has 
The 
to the Chief of Ordnance 
ment for study. 


letter, however. been referred 


of the Depart- 


has 


secretary 
partment 


Dwight F. Davis, 
of War, 


purport 


of the De- 
indicated 
of 


in connection 
With the letter, that re- 
moval of the ordnance base would have to 
be effected by an act of The 
Department, he 

priation 
depot to another place 
gress 

such funds if 
moval. 

The Ordnance 
has been in existence for man) 
when it was originally planned it was 
removed from city limits. The subsequent 
growth of the city brought 
urea of Baltimore closer to the 

Reports from the summer camp of Presi- 
dent Coolidge at Paul Smith's, N. Y 
that civic 
ator Bruce 


the 


Congress. 


indicated, has no appro- 


available ansfer of the 


and therefore, Con- 


would necessarily ve to provide 


it deemed feasible its 


re- 
Depot ut Curtis Bay 


years, but 


populated 


Station 


, State 
organizations as well as Sen- 
and Mayor of Balti- 
more have requested the President to order 
the immediate removal the 
place more remote from the city, but which 
would still accommodate the and 
Navy. These communications have 
been forwarded to the Department of War, 
the reports state. 


Jackson 


of base to a 
Army 


also 


Resurvey to Be Undertaken 
In Willapa Harbor. Off Seattle 


of 


At the Willapa 
Traffic of the bar 
of Willapa harbor, near Seattle, Wagh, will 
be undertaken by tl 
Survey of the Department Commerce 
it announced July 15. The Govern- 
ment party will cooperate with the Willapa 
association and will be in 
tenant Reading, who will be detached from 
the Survey's vessel 


request the Harbor 


Association, a resurvey 


1e Coast and Geodetic 


of 


was 
charge of Lieu- 


Naoma. 


Major Wellborn Dent. 
Of Philippine Scouts. Dies 


The Department of War announced on 
July 15 the death of Major Wellborn Dent, 
who died July 7 at the Letterman 
General Hospital at San Francisco 
Dent 


Scouts, 


on 
Major 
Was the 


the 


assigned with Philippine 
entered 
and 


until 


and 
private in 
through the he pro- 
moted to major of the Philippine Scouts 
ip 1920, z 


first armv as a 


1906, worked his way 


ranks wi 


far | 


1792) 
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Medical 
Corps 


Simplifying Reproduction of Naval Charts 


*“Pantagraver,” Invented at Navy Department, 
Speeds Up Production in Reproducing ¢ tharts 


Machine Does Large Percentage of Work Which Formerly 
Required Hand Engraving. 


charts has been greatly 


by 


Preparing naval 
simplified, says the 
Navy 


of 


an announcement 


Department, through the invention 


the pantagraver. One of the instru 


in 
De- 
instru- 


ments is shown-above being operated 
Hydrographic Office of the Navy 
partment. Only three of 
ments exist, Naval officials 

The 
H. Larrabee 
Hydrographic 
permitted 


crease 


the 
these 

declare 
instrument was invented John 
and T. 
Office, 
Navy 
production from 


in 1925 to an estimated total of 60 for 


by 
Peter Lamps of the 
and their 
Department 


has 


use 


the to in- 


its charts 56 
1926. 
The pantagraver not only si 
etching of 


producing 


iplifies 


actual the copper plates used 


but € 


work 


in charts liminates much 


of the ory that been 
hand-engraved plates. Data 
and charts of 
various scales can be transferred directly 
to the copper plate and compiled 
finished map or chart of one 


scale. 


preparat has 
for 


from survey 


necessary 


sheets, 


maps 


into a 
standard 


Built Only by 
Navy 


Navy. 
has the 


are 


The built only panta- 
gravers Two being used by 
the Hydrographic Office and the third has 
been installed the at the Engi- 
neer Reproduction Plant, United 
Army. They were designed by Mr. Larra- 
bee and Mr 


in use. 


by Navy 


States 


Lampe and were built at the 
Washington Navy 
pantagraver made 
and 
The 


are 


Gun 
The 
steel, but it proved 
did not respond as readtl 
built 


easier 


Naval 
Yard. 
of 


Factory, 


first 


was 


to be heavy 


as desired. 
others were of duralumin, and 
lighter ar to operate 


One largest commercial pro 


ducers inspected 


ips and charts hz 
pantagravers in the 
and negotiating 
for the purchase 
foreign 
them 


producer of 


as 
the 
Office 


ventors 


Hydrographic 
the 
instruments. 


is with 


of 


have 


in- 


Several nations been inter- 


ested in which is a large 


nautical charts, 
machine. 


and one, 


is negotiating 
a 
first experiments with the panta 
conducted by Mr. Larrabee 
Difficulties were encountered at 
the i 


data 


were 


trom dist¢ 


and 


used 


of the 


This 


paper 
sheets. distortion 
contraction 
to the 
An. attacl 


by expansion and 


ie paper and was carried over 


plate 
wich auton 


distortions 


etching 


iatically 


ment 
thes¢ 


compensates for 


was invented and 


applied 


which made precision in- 


practical value 


the machine it a 


strument of 


Saves Hand Engraving. 
first used 


The pantagraver was 


the 


to trace 


111 outline work on chart such as 


coast lines rivers, 


ly, all 


had to 


contours, railroads, 
of 


be en- 


Previous 


lettering 


and buildings figures 


so 


and 
hand. 


undings 
graved by 


During the last Mr. Lampe has 
invented an attachment to the pantagraver 
by the use 
lettering 

the copper plates. 
to 


ten 


year, 


of which figures for soundings 


of names, ete., are etched on 


This attachment is ad- 
that 


justable f reductions 
and fifteen 


that 


four produce 
letters 


three-tenths 


t twelve gage 
from letter 
of an inch 

The 
was done at 
An 
graver, 
which cut 
tachment 


patterns 
in 


are 
height 

engraving of soundings 
the rate of 
instrument 


by hand 
390 figures a day. 


called the sounding 


several 


en- 


ago 


invented 

2,000 
to the 
4,200 
figures 


40,900 


was years 


The 


cut as 


figures a day. at- 
pantagraver 


day. 


can 
The 
from 


many as figures a sound- 


ing on charts number 


more. 


§,000 
to or 

A copper chart plate etched by the paun- 
tagraver to 90 per cent fin- 
ished. Symbols to indicate sandy beaches, 
fathom lines, and bluffs 
added in the 
lightly the copper 


is from 70 


coral reefs are 


by 


pointed 


hand engravers position 


in plate 


by the pantagraver. 


on 


Reproduction . Simplified. 
Simultaneous with the instalment of im- 
methods of engraving 
improvements in the repro- 
by lithographic process 
developed by Mr. 
the umount 
charts. 
the 


means 


proved mechanical 
chart plates 
duction 
have 
which have 
graving on 
was 


of charts 


been Larrabee, 
of 


Formerly 


reduced 
nautical 
to 


en- 
it 
the « areas 


the 


tom hade 
plates by of 


parallel lines ruled to give a stipple effect. 


land 
on 


copper dotted 


| dry-at-low-water 


Dry 
an outline ot 
By t lithographic 
tical the 
bu 


are le 


banks were accentuated by 
parallel rows of dots. 
treatment of nau- 
land area is covered with 
The water 
than 
with a 


areas, 


means 
of 
he 
a 


tint where 


as 


area 
depths ss three fathoms 
flat blue tint. The 
fall between 
shallow water 
With a green flat tint 
of the blue and 
printing. This 
now produces 
which the details important 
accentuated, and also 
considerable saving of the cost 
of producing engraved plates. 


feet) 1s COV ered 
which 
the land the 


areas, 


areas 


and 
are covered 
proc 
bluff 
method 
a 
to 


results in a 


uced by an overlay 


without additional 
of chart printing 


chart 


navigators 


on 


Texas Opens First 


Encampment School 


> 


Kighty-Five Acre Farm Used for 
Courses Under Vocational 
Education Board. 


Dr. C. H. Lane, chief of the agricultural 
education service of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, announced on July 
12 that the first Motor Mechanics Encamp- 
the State of Texas been 
Kenedy, and will con- 


ment for has 
opened at 


tinue until July 


Texas, 


The -encampment being used in 
Texas, Dr been popular 
in northern sections of the country, espe- 


ally in Ohio, but has been little employed 


plan 


Lane said, has 


in the South. 


Encampments are to all farmers 
14 years of age or older, who 
in the Which in 
Kenedy, is under the general direction of 
the Texas State Department of Education, 
cooper with tl Federal Board for 
Education. 
ighty-five 
carrying 
which 


open 
or farm boys 
ire 


interested work, 


ting 1e 
Vocational 
An ¢ 


acré farm is being used 
instructional program, 
includes in aeroplane 
Fordson cement and 
concrete poultry house construction, dairy- 
Boy Scout work and canning of meats 
ind vegeti s 


Dr. 


fi the 
courses 
motors operation, 


ing, 


said diplomas will be awarded 
all stu- 
dents who make a proficient grade. Grad- 
ing of attendance, 
application, attitude and progress 


upon completion of the course to 


will be upon a basis 


Hospital Ship Going 
With Fleet to Cuba 


Mercy Assigned for Duty on Six 
Months Tour Starting 
September 13. 


The Hospital Ship Mercy has been as- 
signed for with tne Scouting Fleet 
from September 13, the date of departure 
of the fleet for Guantanamo, Cuba, 
months later, it was announced on July 15 
at the Department of the Navy. 

Admiral E. W. Eberle, chief of operat 
ions, has issued the following order to the 
commander of the Scouting Fleet, the 
commandant of the Fourth Naval District 
and the chief of the Bureau of Navigation: 

1. The of U. S. S. Mercy 
will be required with the Scouting Fleet 
from September 13, 1926, the date of de- 
parture of that fleet for Guantanamo, until 
March 13, 1927, by date the U. 8. 
Fleet concentration have been ef- 
fected. 

2. The 
that the 
sion 


duty 


six 


services the 


which 
will 


Department, therefore, 
Mercy be placed in full commis- 
September 1, 1926. Direct Com- 
manding Officer Mercy report by despatch 
to the Commander Squadron One, 
Fleet Base Force, being: placed in 
this status. 

3. On March 13, 1927, 
ing Fleet direct Mercy 
Yard, Philadelphia, and 
vious status in commission in 

4 The Chief of 
take 


directs 


on 


Train 
upon 


Gemmander Scout- 
to proceed Navy 
resume her pre- 

reserve. 

sureau of Navigation is 
requested to re- 


necessary action as 


guards personnel for the U. S. S. Mercy. 


Radio 


| movement to change the calendar. 





Officers Who Feel 
Slighted Invited 
To Explain Faets 


Army Orders Issued in Con- 
nection With Investiga- 
tion of Promotion 
List. 


An order of the Adjutant General of the 


Army, by the De- 
officer of 


his 


announced July 15 


of War, 


on 


partment requests any 


the Army ‘‘who believes that name 


does not at the present time occupy its 


just place on the promotion list’’ to submit 
to the adjutant general a statement of the 
facts which in his estimation warrant such 
a belief. 

The order was the 


issued, department 


announced, in line with the proviso in an 
act passed by Congress on July 3, 1926, 
which incorporated a “correction of pro- 
motion list’ item. This authorized the 
Secretary of War to investigate and study 
“the alleged injustices which exist 
promotion list of the Army and to submit 
to on the second Monday of 
December, 1926, this study, together with 
his if 


in the 


Congress 
recommendations for changes, any, 
in the present promotion list.” 

The full text of the Adjutant 
circular follows: An act of Congress, ap- 
proved July 3. 1926, entitled “‘An to 
provide more effectively for the national 
defense by increasing the efficiency of the 
Air Corps the Army of 
States, and for other purposes,” 
in part as followe: 

Sec. 4. CORRECTION OF PROMOTION 
LIST.—That Secretary of War 
and he directed to investigate 
and study alleged injustices 
exist in the promotion list the 
and to submit to Congress on the 
Monday of December, 1926, study, 
together with his recommendations for 
changes, if any, in the present promotion 
list. 


General's 


act 





of the United 


provides 


the be, 


is hereby, 
the which 
Army 


second 


of 


this 


In order to facilitate action by the War 
Department in this connection, it de 
sired that any officer who believes that his 
name does not at the present time occupy 
its just place on the promotion list, sub 
mit by letter, direct to the 
Adjutant General. a statement of the facts 
which in his 
belief. 


is 


immediately, 


estimation warrant such a 


Preparations | Made 
To Promote Majors 


Assignments Must Be Provided 
for 122 Who Will Be Made 


Lieutenant Colonels. 





The office of the Surgeon General of the 
United States Army is occupied with the 
task providing assignments for 122 
majors of the medical corps Who are due 
for promotion to the grade Of lieutenant 
colonel between 1935 and 1938. 
the medical how- 
ever, Department officials explained 
July 15, from those in nonprofes 
sional establisiments of the Army. Medi 
cal veterinarians and dental 
officers, do not have commands, and there 
fore their promotion is not contingent upon 
the certain rank is the 
case branches. 


of 


Promotions in corps, 
on 
differ 


Officers, like 


Vacancy in a as 


in the other 

The fact remains, nevertheless, that at 
present there is not a sufficient number of 
assignments in the Regular Army medical 
corps to care for the 122 promotions. It 
is pointed out that the matter can be 
cared for by increasing the rank of these 
majors, the regulation increase in 
pay, but permitting the officers to hold 
their same medical assignments with the 
higher rank. 


with 


The list of majors, in point of seniority, 
begins with Albert H. Eber, who 
No. 282 on promotion list, 
with Arthir Hitchens, who 
on the list 


ranks 
and ends 
ranks 403 


the 
FP. 


the 


is 


A thorough 
s00n will 
it is 


investigation of matter 
be completed, it asserted, 
expected taht the Surgeon Gen- 
make definite recommendations 
for its proper disposals 


and 


eral will 


Geological 
Survey 


Change in Calendar 
Discussed to Have 
13 Months in Year 


Department of State Receives 
Report of Proposal Before 
Committee of League 
of Nations. 


A plan to change the number of months 
in the year from 12 to 18 is being discussed 
by the League of Nations Special Commit- 
tee of Enquiry on the Reform of the Cal- 
endar, according to of 
mittee which has been received at 
partment of State. 

The plan, as explained by Prof. 
Fichelberger, Director of the Almanac 
the Naval Observatory, Washington, 
would give 12 months of four weeks each 
and the thirteenth month contain 
four weeks one day, this last day 
which has not be¢n named, would be a hol- 
iday. Every fourth year, except years be 
ginning a century, an extra day would be 
added to the last week in June. 

Professor Eichelberger said the 
Observatory not participating 


a report this com 


the 


W.. Bs 
of 


would 
and 


Naval 
in the 
If the 
of the United 
said, any plan 
Observatory, just 


is 


business 
States 


men and people 
change, 


the 


want a 
acceptable to 


he 


is so 


De: ; 


a. Ci, | 


| 





the length of the year or its beginning is 


not changed. i 

Among the members of the Committee 
for the Reform of the Calendar Willis 
H. Booth, president of the International 
Chamber of Commerce. The other mem- 
are: M. Van Elsingya, Professor of 
Leyden University. M. Engin 
itis, Director of the Athens Observatory: 
Rev. T. E. R. Phillips, secretary of 
Royal Astronomical Society, London, 
M. Bigourdan, former president of the 
calendar committee of #stronomi 
Union. 


is 


bers 


chairman; 


the 
the 
and 


the 


Australia Takes Poll 
On Radio Favorites 


Religious Services Lead in Popu- 
larity, Department of Com- 
merce Is Told. 


radio 
to 
types 


Australian 
opportunity 
for various 
grams, 


listeners-in, given an 
express preference 
of broadcasting 
reveal the fact that they receive 
with greatest ,favor, ac- 
cording to a consular report to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce from 

The plebiscite which 
public of opinion 
one Melbourne 


their 


pro- 


religious services 


Melbourne. 

made possible this 
expression held by 
of the at the 
instance of the Broadcasting Company of 


was 


newspapers 


}an 





Australia, Ltd. For several weeks readers 
of the paper all parts of the country 
submitted their preferences, and 
were by men and women in 
equal numbers. Returns were received 
from both and country, and several 
lighthouse keepers were among the num- 
ber of persons who submftted their replies. 

The detailed results showed that religi- 
ous services received the total of 
points. Band music was second, and pub- 
lic concerts followed. 


in 
votes 


cast about 


city 


largest 


Next in order were 


| orchestral items, old-time programs, popu- 


lar instrumental 
news. Classical 


items, and broadcast 
instrumental items, chil- 
dren’s hour, educational talks and sacred 
vocal items followed 
ranked last in 
ing to the vote. 

A similar plebiscite 
tralia in 1925, in results were en- 
tirely different. Then the expressed pub- 
lic opinion favored band music more than 
any of the other radio programs. Popular 
orchestral items ranked second, and other 
preferences in order 
items, religious 


in order. 


public favor, 


Fashion 
talks accord- 


was held in Aus- 


which 


were: Instrumental 


services, classical orches- 


tral items, news, public concerts and clas- | 


sical instrumental items. Fashion 
ranked last at that time, too. 

The results of last year's voting largely 
was used by the program directors of the 
principal Australian broadcasting stations 
in arranging programs, and it is said in 
Australia to intention to utilize 
the results of this year's vote in the same 
manner, 


talks 


be the 


Alaska Is Included 
In Volcanic Study 


Pe. T. A. Jaggar, Head of Section 
In Geological Survey, to Se- 
lect Site for Station. 

The service for 


of voleanic action 
whereby Lassen 


continuous observation 
in the United States, 
Voleano in California, is 
to be equipped with an experiment sta- 
tion, will be extended to Alaska, it was 
announced July 15 by the Department of 
the Interior. 

The work is under a newly established 
Section of Voleanology, with Dr. T. A. 
Jaggar, of the Geological Survey, Depart- 
ment of the Interior, in charge. Hitherto 
this work been limited to station 
in Hawaii National Park. Under the new 
service, the headquarters of voleano re- 
search will remain under Dr. Jaggar in 
Hawaii at Kilauea Station. 

Ruy H. Finch, who has been first as- 
sistant at the Hawaiian station, will oper- 
ate the Lassen Station, equiping it with 
seismographs and making studies also of 
slow movements, Weather conditions, and 
underground temperatures. Ronald ‘M. 
Wilson, topographic and geodetic engi- 
neer, takes charge of the scismographic 
laboratory at the Hawaiian Volcano Ob- 
servatory, and becomes geodesist to the 
Section of Volcanology, as ®aid to Dr. 
Jaggar in physical investigations and all 
matters pertaining to changing ground 
levels in relation to tidewater and _ hori- 
zontal movement determined by precise tri- 
angulation. 

A reconnaissance 


has a 


of. the Alaska Penin- 
sula and the Aleutian Islands will be made 
in the near future by Dr. Jaggar, with a 
sdew to establishing a permanent station. 


to 


‘tt STATEMENTS Heretn Are Given 


on Orrrcran AuTHorITy ONLY 


AXD **pHOUT COMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY. 


Science 


New Head of Navy Aviation 
Flies Over Washington 


Pp. Warner, 

Assistant Secretary of the Navy in charge 
of flight 
since Department 
15. 

the Naval 


Edward recently appointed 


aviation, has made his initial 


his appointment, the 


of the Navy announced on July 
The flight 


Air Station, Anacostia, D. ¢ 


was made from 
‘,, and consisted 
of a trip over Washington and its vicinity 
in UO-1 observation airplane, piloted by 
Lieut. George Cuddihy, U. S. N. The new 
assistant was reported very 
favorably impressed with the 
and performance of the airplane in which 
he flew. 


a 


secretary 
appearance 


Potash Deposits 
Will Be Sought in 


Government Survey 


Director of Bureau of Mines to 
Leave for Southwest in 
Connection With In- 
vestigations. 


Scott Turner, director of the Bureau of 
Mines, Department of Commerce. plans 
to leave shortly for the Southwest in con- 
nection with investigations to under- 
taken the Government relative 
deposits that of the | 


be 
Federal 


in 


by 
potash section 
country. 

The investigations will under 
act at the of | 
Congress authorizing the Secretary of the 
Department of the Interior and the Secre 
tary the Department 
jointly to determine the location, extent and 
mode of 
the United States 
tory 


be made 


passed recent session 


of of Commerce 
occurrence of potash deposits in | 
to conduct 
The investigations will be car- 
the immediate of 
Survey of the Department 
the Bureau of 
of Commerce. 


and labora- 
tests, 
ried on under direction 
the Geological 
of the Interior 


of the Department 


and Mines 


The Geological Survey will figure in the 
investigations the of ascertain- 
ing the most feasible locations for drilling 
holes in an effort to find potash ‘deposits | 
and the Bureau of Mines will have charge 
of the of the Di 
rector will probably be accom- 
panied on trip Frank L 
Chief Mineral Technologist of the Bureau 
of Mines. 


to extent 


actual drilling holes. 
Turner 
his 


by Hess, 


Appropriation Authorized. 
The act providing for the proposed in- 
vestigations authorized an appropriation of 
$100,000 for the fiscal ending June 
1927, and a similar amount for each 
succeeding for four years. 
authorized the Secretaries 
of the Department of the Interior and the 
Department of Commerce to cooperate un- 
der formal agreement with individuals, as- 
sociations, corporations, states, municipali- 
ties, educational institutions or other bod- 
ies, in carrying the of the 


year 
30, 
fiscal year 


The act also 


ou purposes 


law. 

Director Turner plans to visit during 
his investigations the States of Texas, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma and 
posits have 


Kansas where de- 
already been dis- 
experts of the Geological Sur- 
The finding of very rich deposits of 
potash in Texas have been recently 
nounced by the Geological Survey. 


of potash 


covered by 
vey. 


an- 


it 
owns 


The University of 
at the Bureau of 
oil lands, yielding in the neighborhood of 
$1,000 a day from the of its oil. It 
is in such wells that potash deposits have 
been found, it was that 
holes may be drilicd on property 
the University of Texas. 


Texas, was said 


Mines, valuable 
sale 
and said 
the 


test 
of 


Director Turner prior to becoming 
of the Bureau of Mines was a 
mining engineer. 
fitted for his new 
fact that for \the past 20 years he 
had continuously two core drills working 
under his personal direction and supervi- 
sion. 


head 
consulting 
He is said to be specially 

task by reason of the 


has 


for 





Two Army Aviators Fly 
Across Unexplored Island 


The of Mindoro, in the Philip- 
pines, has been crossed by airplane by two 
Army flyers, who have reported that the 
island is almost barren in places and so 
rugged that even deer and wild buffaloes 
were hardly seen. The full text of the 
official announcement made by the Depart- 
ment of War regarding the trip 
follows: ‘ 

On April 3, last, Captains A. I. Eagle 
and Robert Kauch, Army Air Service, left 
Manila to cross the unexplored portion of 
the Island of Mindoro, Philippines. On 
April 29, these two officers arrived at Cala- 
pan, Mindoro, after a most exhausting 
trip. During this exploration, the Lumin- 
tac, Mogpog, Arunay and Bucayo 
were followed up and corrections were 
made of, the existing maps of this section. 
These rivers have their high up 
in the interior mountains where their 
gorges are hundreds of feet in depth. The 
two officers report the country the 
roughest they have ever seen, practically 
without level Parts of the island 
are barren of timber, and some of the 
mountains are too rough for even deer and 
wild buffaloes. 


island 


Is as 


Rivers 
sources 


as 


spots. 


President Congratulates 
Army Branch on Economy 


President Coolidge has congratulated the 
Quartermaster Corps of the Army for its 
economy in effecting a saving of approxi- 
mately $1,000,000 through the recondition- 
ing of fire-apparatus, instead of purchas- 
ing new apparatus. 

The President, it was announced, con- 
veyed through the Secretary of War, 
to the Quartermaster General, Major Gen- 
eral B. F. Cheatham, his congratulations 
on this “constructive economy.” 

The savings was effected, the Depart- 
ment of War stated, by improving the 
use of existing equipment ané facilities to 
replace standard motor-driven fire appar- 
atus, as replacement became necessary, 





; in 


Calendar 
Reform 


Supervisor of Radio 
Performs His Work 
In Office on Wheels 


S. W. Edwards, of Detroit, 
Mich., Combines Routine 
Work and Laboratory 
in Mobile Unit. 


A radio supervisor's office and laboratory 
on wheels is a phrase descriptive of a car 
equipped W. Edwards, of Detroit, 
Mich., for use in the performance of his 
in the eighth 
of New York, 
Virginia and 


by S. 
duties 
district comprising 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan. 

Mr. Edwards all the require- 
ments imposed radio supervisor 
ranging from the role of detective in trac- 
ing electrical to the deter- 
of qualifications and issuing of 
to radio operators, can be per- 
formed by the facilities of this car. It is 
not only a complete transmitting and re- 
ceiving station, but equipment is available 
studying the directional characteris- 
tics of electro-magnetic waves, for meas- 
uring the field intensity or strength of 
signals from the various broadcasting sta- 
for and keeping of 
of transmitting stations, and for 
measuring the frequencies or 
wave lengths (and determining the varia- 

therefrom) of the respective — 
casting stations. 


as radio supervisor 
parts 


West 


declares 
upon a 
disturbances 
mining 
licenses 


tions, the inspection 
records 


assigned 
tions 


Equipped For Examinations. 

The regard for details in equipping this 
radio laboratory and office on wheels was 
planned to office equip- 
ment typewriter and_ stationery. 
Wherever the car happens to be—whether 
section of West 
of 


as include such 


as a 


located in a remote rural 


Virginia or in the congested centers 


| New York or Pennsylvania—-applicants for 


licenses to become radio 
be subjected to examinations and 
qualifications determined. 

The radia facilities on 
signed and by Mr. 
dio supervisor, and J. E. Brown, radio in- 
spector, with the exception of the unit used 
in measuring the field intensity or strength 
of radio signals. The latter apparatus was 
designed and built at the radio laboratory 
of the National Bureau of Standards, and 
one of its recent applications was ‘that of 
measuring the strength of the 50,000-watt 
signals from WGY. 


operators may 


their 
the car were de- 


installed Edwards, ra- 


Has Two Receiving Sets. 

Two radio receiving sets—a superhetero- 
dyne, with a wave-length range from 50 to 
3,500 meters short-wave receiver, 
operating on the band of wave lengths 
from 40 to 175 meters—are included on 
board this mobile transmtting and receiv- 
These two types of radio re- 
such a wide band of 
enable the radio supervisor 
to check any interference having its source 
either with amateur transmitting stations 
or professional broadcasting stations. For 
instance, the 8-tube super-heterodyne was 
designed with the provision that it should 
not vield harmonics so that the beat note 
of frequencies may be checked in meas- 
uring the wave lengths of transenittenegs 
stations. 

The vacuum-tube transmitting set, which 
serves the needs for an oscillating unit in 
the work of a radio supervisor, has a rat- 
ing of 50 watts power. The range of wave 
lengths of this oscillator or transmitting 
set corresponds to that of the super-heter- 
radio receiving—from 50 to 3,500 


and a 


ing station. 
embracing 
frequencies, 


ceivers, 


odyne 
meters. 
Checks 200 Stations. 

note from this oscillating unit 
means of checking the 
the approximately. 200 
in this particular 


beat 
is employed as a 
frequencies of 
broadeasting stations 
district. 

Torodial coils are used in the construc- 
tion of this radio equipment, thus restrict- 
ing the magnetic field and thereby avoid- 
ing a flooding of the/radio receiving sets. 
Storage batteries, motor generator, and 
other necessary power units, as well as a 
rectifier or battery charger, are included 
the equipment, and it is possible to 
charge the batteries while the motorized 
vehicle is in motion. 

In addition to the super-heterodyne and 
there jis an induc- 
receiving set unit of the sort 
in the average private home. It is 
transformer coupled type, employ- 
201 A type electron tubes. A 
type of loud-speaking unit further 
contributes to the completeness of this 
radio-supervisor’s office on wheels. 

Change is Planned. 

At present, use is being made of a loop 
antenna, two feet square and consisting of 
about ten turns of wire, but this is soor 
to be displaced by radio-compass coilf 
and with the inclusion of a radio compass 
this will probably be the most complete 
mobile radio outfit in either Government 
or commercial service. 

Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover, 
in,scompany with W. D. Terrell, chief of 
radio supervisors, recently examined. the 
interior of the radio-equipped vehicle. The 
secretary asked a number of questions re- 
lating to the use of the car and inquired 
into the necessity for providing all the 
radio supervisors with such apparatus. 


The 


radio 


short-wave receivers, 
tance 
found 
of the 


ing 


ora 


three 


cone 
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Special Direction Finder 
Devised for Patrol Boats 


A special direction finder which will op- 
erate at a frequency of 2100 kilocycles (143 
meters) has been perfected by the Bureau 
of Standards for use as equipment on the 
200 75-foot patrol boats recently added to 
the United States Coast Guard Fleet. 

The device, designed to guide the craft 
through fog, was perfected at the request 
of Treasury officials. It consists of a four- 
turn 20-inch coil located over the pilot 
house and rotated from below. The coil 
is connected with the ship's receiving set 
through a special coupling unit. 

The balancing condenser ordinarily re 
quiring adjustment during the operation of 
a direction finder is operated automatically 
on the Coast Guard bouts by means of a 
on the finder shaft. All 
tuning adjustments are locked at the 1200 
kilocycle position as this frequency is the 
only one used by the apparatuy 


cam direction 
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Opening Announced | Debate on Farm Relief Continued 
By Congressmen in House Record 


Of 42,447 Acres in 


Arizona for Entry 


Interior Department Reports 
Soil Low Grade and Not 
Adaptable to Any 
Paying Pursuit. 





The opening of approximately 42,447, 
acres of public lands in the State of Ari- 
zona was announced by the General Land 
Office of the Department of the” Interior 
on July 15. 


The exact dates when World War vet- 
erans may file entries on the . various 
tracts will be made public later by the 
register of the local land office at Phoenix, 
Ariz. All unentered lands after ex- 
service men have been given a %1-day 
preference will be thrown open to the 
gZeneral public. A summary of the public 
lands to be offered for homesteading fol- 


lows: 

Mohave County, Arizona, 19,507.04 acres. 
This land is described by the General Land 
Office as being mostly mountainous in all 
parts. Between the canyons, the benches 
and mesas have rolling surface. Some 
small areas in seattered locations 
level or nearly level surface. 

The soil is rocky, third and fourth rate. 

Kelly Spring, near the center of Section 


a 
have a 


¢3 and a spring in the NW 1-4 of Section 


£) 


water 
to 


27, constitute the only permanent 
supply. The land not adapted 
sort of profitable pursuit. 

Mohave County, Arizona 


is any 


92,940.85 acres. 


General 


This land is’ described by the 

Land Oftice as ranging from level on the 
benches to mountainous along the water 
courses. It is reported that there is no 


unoceupied land within the township suit- 
able for settlement of any kind. 


Expedition Finds 
Cotton Plant Type 


Resistant to Pests 


Plant Industry Experts Con- 
sider Possibilities of Elimi- 
nation of Boll Weevil 





Depredations. 
The discovery of a new type of cotton 
plant, which, it is expected, will ‘afford 


greater protection against the boll weevil 
and other cotton plant pests, reported 
by the Bureau of Plant Industry of the 


Department of Agriculture. The discovery 


is 


Was made by members of an expedition 
who visited South America and the West 
Indies in the interests of the Bureau of 


Plant Industry. 


The exploration party also visited rub- 
ber plantations in Central and South 
America, and inspected the experimental 


fields being maintained by the Department 
of Agriculture in Haiti and (ie Canal Zone. 
They report that experiments with the 
Hevea rubber tree have demonstrated its 
suitability to different clim:t-: conditions 
wherever it has been planted in the West 
Indies, Central America, and Mexico. 

The full text of the results of survey 
statement regarding the expedition fol- 
lows: 

The discovery of several new types 
cotton is reported by O. F. Cook, pe ae 
Hubbard, and .F. C. Baker, members of 
the Bureau of Plant Industry, Department 
of Agriculture, who recently returned from 
a three months’ exploration trip in the 
West Indies and South America, Some of 
these cotton plants have characters that 
may be of value in practical cotton-breed- 
ing work in the United States. 

One of the new types has bracts that are 
open or turned back from the buds and 
young bolls so that little protection is af- 
forded for. boll weevils or other pests and 
diseases. Such cotton would also be picked 
with less “trash” or broken bract material 
and the grades would be improved. 

Rubber experiments being conducted by 
the department in Haiti and in the Canal 
Zone were visited. The scientists also 
made a short expedition to the west coiust 
of South America and into Colombia and 
Ecuador as far south as Guayaquil, to 
where they traced the Central American 
Castilla rubber tree. 

The species growing in South American 
are different from those of Central Amer- 
ica, however, and a different method of 
tapping is-used. In South America, the 
trees are felled and the trunks ringed at 
fmtervals of a foot or more to get the rub; 
ber latex. , More rubber can be obtained 
from Castilla than from Hevea, with the 
same amount of labor, the scientists re- 
port, but as yet no system of regular pro- 
duction from Castilla has ben devised. 

Experimental plantings of the Hevea or 
Para rubber tree are being made by the 
department at many places in the Canal 
Zone, the Republic of Panama, and Haiti. 
in order to determine the range of condi- 
tions under which the trees will grow and 
producé rubber. Results of tapping 
periments conducted on 20-year-old trees 
now growing near the north coast of Haiti 
indicate that it is not impossible to DPro- 
duce rubber from this tree in suifable lo- 
cations in the West Indies, Central Amer- 
ica, and Mexico. Seed of the Hevea 
brought to the Canal Zone from Haiti has 
produced healthy-seedlings which are new 
being transplanted. 


of 


ex- 





Prune Production for 1925 
Reported as 172.900 Tons 


About 172,900 tons of dried prunes Were 
produced in 1925 and 171,300 tons in 1924 
in the four States from which this dried 
fruit is obtained—Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon and California—according to & re- 
port of the United States Department 
of Agriculture. 

In California, 145,000 
duced in 1925. Idaho produced 
in 1925 and 13,000 tons in 1924, 
gon’s production was 10,000 tons in 1925 
and 15,000 in 1924. Washington produced 
2,900 tons in~1925.and 4,300 tons in 1924, 
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Messrs. Watson and Ayres Extend Remarks to Ex- 
press Views on Haugen Bill and High Tariff. 


{Continued from Page 1.] 


States has been received by the State of 
Kansas, aided by the tariff measure of 
1922. This is shown, he said, in the pro- 
duction and grain and 
cattle, 


prices of wool, 
Mr. Watson's Answer. 

“In order to meet the wishes of the 
farmer Mr. Watson declares many essen- 
tials required on the farm were placed on 
the fvee list.””. The policy of proposed farm 
relief legislation, he adds, ‘‘would open the 
door for ideas that might 
the people of liberty, domestic 
happiness and independence.” 

The full text of the remarks of Repre- 
sentative Ayres follows: 

“Tf have ago reached the 
sion that the industrial East is not 


Bolshevik rob 


American 


long conclu- 


much 


concerned about the agricultural West. It 
is concerned more in seeing that repre- 
sentatives are kept in both, branches of 


Congress who will be constant champions 
of special interests. This was more forcee- 
fully iMustrated in the recent primary elec- 
tion in the State of Pennsylvania. 

“When f examined the statistics showing 
the industries in that State and saw how 
are especially cared for 
past and ean unh- 
Why these special interests will 
engage in the shameful debauchery of elec- 
tions or primaries, as was the case in the 
in the State of 


these industries 
by 


derstand 


Congress, present, I 


recent 
vania. 


primaries Pennsyl- 
Cites Manufacture. 

“The year immediately prior to the 'pas- 
Sape the present tariff law there 
produced in the State of Pennsylvania over 
$344,000,000 worth 
clothing, in which there was already a very 
stiff tariff, but which was increased under 
the present law, so that the rate is from 
65> per cent to per cent and in 
cases as high as 180 per cent. 


of was 


of men’s and women's 


25 some 

“In the same year there was produced 
in that State $396,000,000 worth 
cloth, such as woolen, worsted, cotton, and 
silk, all of which carried a high tariff but 
which was increased by the present tariff 
law in some instances to a rate as high as 
55 per cent and in others as high as 100 
per cent, 


over of 


“In the same year there was produced in 
that State over $30,000,000 worth of rugs 
and carpets, on Which there was already 
a sufficient tariff to protect amply the man- 
ufacturers of these carpets and rugs; but 
this was increased under the present law 


so that the tariff rate is now 33 to 100 
per cent. 

“In the same year there was produced 
in that State over $22,000,000 worth of 


lace of various kinds, which at the that 
time carried a high protective tariff rate of 
60 per cent, but which was increased under 
this law to 90 per cent, 

“The same year there was produced in 
that State $247,000,000 worth of 
foundry machine products—iron and steel 
bolts, nuts, washers, and so forth—and in 
the year over $41,000,000 worth of 
furniture, and in the same over 
$65,000,000 worth of glass, and in the same 
year Over $26,000,000 worth of linoleum. 

“T could go on and call attention to scores 
of articles, but I want to call attention to 
the fact that none of I have men- 
tioned aré produced in the State of Kansas 
but all them are used by the people 
of that State, and as such users they are 
compelled to pay their tribute because of 
this high tariff to the special interests in 
the State of Pennsylvania. In view of 
these facts, I am wondering how much 
of that $3,000,000 spent by these special 
interests the other day to nominate a Sen- 
ator came out of the pockets of the people 
of my State. 


over 


same 
year 


these 


of 


Sees Ingratitude. 

another fact connected with 
the passage of the present tariff law which 
is significant. The entire delegation from 
the State of Kansas, in both branches of 
Congres: this tariff act, known 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff law, 
which ve such benefits tu the producers 
the State of Pennsylvania;. but, not- 
withstanding that fact, you will find prac- 
tically all if not the entire delegation 
from the State of Pennsylvania lined up 
solidly against a measure intended. to re- 
lieve the present critical condition of the 
only essential industry in the State 
Kansas; that is, agriculture. lt 
seem that this is rank ingratitude. 

“I am calling attention to this incident 
on behalf of my for 
two reasons: First, because they all seem 
too gentlemanly to refer. to this seemingly 
ungrateful act; and second, because I did 
not vote for the Fordney-McCumber tariff, 
as I was not in Congress at that time. 
My constituents had requested me to come 
home and there for a couple of 
years, and I was at that time complying 
With their request. 

“T have discovered lately there is a pro- 
nounced difference of opinion as to what 
constitutes a real statesman. According 
to the viewpoint of some, it is the mark 
of great statesmanship to vote to increase 
the tariff rates on the articles produced 
in a half dozen or so of the New England 
States, practically to give those 
Products a monopoly on the sale and dis- 
Dosition products, but when a 
tepresentative votes for or even advocates 
a law creating a Feeral agency to help 
Solve the troubles of agriculture he at 
once becomes economically unsound and a 
disseminator of political bunk. 

“Most of my from 
have the advantage of me, as they have 
qualified as statesmen, having voted for 
the Fordney-McCumber tariff and having 
also voted for the farm relief measure the 
other’ day, therefore they are eligible for 
either or both classes,. I can not get into 


“There is 


, voted for 





as 





S 
of 


would 


KKansas colleagues 


stay 


so as 


of those 


colleagues Kansas 


but one,” 
Mr. Watson's Remarks. 
full text. of the of 
of Representative Watson follows: 
Agricultural that the 
policy of a protective tariff, advaneing wr- 
guments that import duties benefit the 
manufacturers at the expense of the farm- 


The 


marks" 


“extension re 


interests oppose 


, 
ers, present reasons that can not be sus- 
Stantiated by practical economic doctrines. 

States that send Representatives with 
free-trade certificates in their jeans 
found much in evidence advocating high 
tariffs on farm products before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, when tariff 
legislation is being considered. Kansas, 
one of the richest of agricultural States, 
made rapid strides in prosperity under the 
Tariff Act 1861. 

Kansas was admitted into the Union in 
1860, one year previous to the Morrill 
Tariff Act. The population of Kansas 
from 1860-1870 (yet Kansas industrial ex- 
was only nominal) increased 240 
cent. A larger gain than any other 
States during that 

Taking 


are 


of 


pansion 
per 
period, 

the amount 
of capital the farmer has invested and the 
sustenance himself 


into consideration 


his 
the 


for and family, 


income is quite large that of 


manufacturer, 


us as 
Discusses Farm Failures, 

A great many farmers fail, because they 
have ho of agriculture, The 
the life independent. 
That tends to lure men to the farm, where 
they soon find that a 
is not 


conception 
investment 


is 


small, 


farmer's occupation 


of idleness 


one and ease. Mannu- 
facturing concerns call for large eapital, 
experienced managers and well trained 


employes. 

Pensylvania has many natural resources, 
of which the tuken 
tage, thus the commonwealth was devel- 
oped into a great industrial state by the 
aid of protective tariff. The state has 
been prosperous, or evidenced by the 
fact that one-tenth of all the income taxes, 
in amount equal to paid by 17 
the Southern States, was collected from 
Pennsylvania. In 1921, the Under- 
wood Tariff Act was enforced, the total 
wages earned were $8,200,324,000; in 1925 
under the Fordney bill, they advanced to 
$11,009,298,000 with an annual 
wage increase of $92 over 1919. 
construction for 1925 was $2,260,000,000 in 
excess that in 1921. The production 
of pig iron in 1925 exceeded that of 1921 
by 20,000,000 pounds. Pig iron (with its 
products, the inumerable types of castings, 
steel and so forth) the foundatiea of 
the industrial prosperity of a country. 

Wool clip in the 
26,000,000 pounds. 


people have advan- 


is 


those of 


when 


average 


Building 


of 


is 


same period g/vined 
Says Kansas Got Share. 

Kansas received her share of présperity, 
derived from that of the United States, 
aided by the Tariff measure of 1922. May 
I call attention to the Kansas farmer that 
when the duty on woll was removed by 
the Underwood bill the production of wool 
in the United States fell, and the impor- 
tation increased. If we turn the leaves 
of the tariff history back to 1913 we will 
find that the importation of wool was 
195,293,000 pounds and in 1918, 447,426,000 
were imported, resulting in great loss to 
the farmer raisng sheep. 

Wool prices dropped when the Under- 
wood Tariff Bill went into gffect. After 
the Presidential election of 1920, and pre- 
vious to the enactment of the 1922 tariff 
bill, committees from Kansas, South 
the West, representing agriculture, came 
to Washington urging Congress’ to in- 
crease the duties on wool, wheat and other 
commodities grown in the various sections 
of the country. 


and 


This pressure resulted in 
the passage of an Emergency Tariff bill, 
Which prevented bank failures in the 
grain and cattle districts and enabled the 
farmer to obtain stronger prices for grain 


and wool. 
In order to meet the’ wishes of the 
farmer many essentials required on the 


farm were placed on the free list, but this 
course failed add greater prosperity 
for the farmer. 

The Committee Agriculture hearing 
the call from the farmers, reported a bil! 
involving the sum of $327,000,000, within 
$150,000,000 of the amount collected from 
duties during the past fiscal year. The 
farmer from 1789, when the first Congress 
convened, down the 
pleaded for legislation to protect 
dustry and to inerease the 
production. The farmer 
favorable consideration than 
branch of American activities. ‘Thousands 
of agricultural measures have been en- 
acted, and billions of dollars appropriated 
te encourage and assist the farmer, espe- 


to 


on 


has 
in- 
of his 
more 


to present hour, 
his 
value 
had 


any 


has 


other 


cially since the establishment of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, 
I favor giving the farmer every ad- 


vantage that may be consistent with legis- 
lation, economy and social policies of our 
Republic. While several members from 
Pennsylvania, supported the McNary- 
Haugen bill, I did not vote.for the measure, 
holding that the $327,000,000 was a sub- 
sidy, class’ legislation, and contrary to the 
principles of our government. 

Every revenue measure has a. tariff 
schedule written into it, regardless of the 
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political party in power, the question of 
rates being the main issue. 


Discusses Haugen Bill. 

Should \the principles of the Haugen bill 
be approved by the Congress, its pro- 
visions would embroil the government into 
everlasting sectional quarrels; a govemn- 
ment guarantee that the farmer will re- 
ceive a certain price for his crops, would 
invite temptation to place under cultiva- 
tion the 25,000,000 acres now barren, there- 
by increasing the yearly appropriation to 
pay a subsidy the farmer, which 
eventually would the price of food. 

Machinery, with the modern methods of 
farming, decreases the number of farm 
hands per acre, consequently more land 
can now be cultivated with the same num- 
ber of employes than half a century ago, 
thus soil production increases faster than 
ean be consumed. The policy of the 
Ifaugen bill therefore would be dangerous 
for our government pursue. It would 
open the for Bolslevik ideas that 
might rob the American people of liberty, 


to 
raise 


to 
door 


domestic happiness, and independence, 
which have been their privileges for a 
century and a half, in a way 


no other | 
country can_shoyws & paralfer 


Livestock 
Fruit 


Cotton Conference 
To Meet in London 


Secretary Jardine Invites Europe 
‘ Exchanges to Attend Cotton 
Standards Meeting. 








Leading cotton exchanges of Europe 
have been invited by Secretary of Agri- 
culture Jardine to participate in a confer- 
ence with American exporters and govern- 
ment officials at London August 10, looking 
to the establishment of international stand- 
ards for staple lengths of cotton, it was 
announced at the Department of Agricul- 
ture July 14. 

The full text of the 


Department's an- 


nouncement follows: 
Invitations to an international confer- 


ence on the proposed establishment of uni- 
versal staple standards four cotton have 
been sent by Secretary Jardine, of the De- 


partment of Agriculture, to the European 


cotton associations and exchanges who 
already are parties to agreements on the 
universal standards for grade. 

Secretary Jardine has tentatively set 


August 10 as the date of the conference, 
the place to be «at the American 
IXmbassy at London, No acceptances 
by the Eureopean representatives have 
been received as yet by the Secre- 
tary, but department officials anticipate 
that there will be no refusals inasmuch 
as representatives of the Luropean asso- 
clations and exchanges have already indi- 


cated informally their willingness to meet 
on the question of staple standards, 


The European associations and ex- 
changes that have been invited to the 
London conference include the Liverpool 


Cotton Association, Ltd Manchester Cot- 
ton Association, Ltd.; Bremen Cotton Ex- 
change, Havre Cotton Iexchange, Italian 
Cotton Association, Barcelona Cotton Ex- 
change, Rotterdam = (votton Iixchange, 
Ghent Cotton Exchange and the Federa- 


tion of Master Spinners’ Associations. Rep- 
resenetatives American exporters 
have been invited to attend. 
Department officials that the 
establishment of universal staple stand- 
‘ards would facilitate the marketing of the 
crop, tend to make quotations more com- 
parable, and make statistics more reliable. 


of also 
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Larger Wheat Crop 


Forecast in Hungary 


Total 1926 Production Estimated 
at 68,196,000 Bushels, Says De- 


partment of Agriculture. 





A slight increase in the Itungarian wheat 
crop is estimated in a statement just issued 
by the Department of Agriculture. 

The full text of the department's state- 
ment follows: 

The wheat crop of Hungary is fore- 
cast at 68,196,000 bushels, according to a 
eable received by the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture from the Inter- 
national Institute of Agriculture. This is 
a slight increase over last year's produc- 
tion of 67,553,000 bushels, and well 
the 51,568,000 bushels produced in 1924. 

Wheat exports from July 1, 1925, through 
March, 1926, the Interna- 
tional Institute Agriculture amount to 
15,798,000 bushels, compared with 12,758,- 
000 for the same period of the previous 
year. No definite figures are available on 
exports since Marc! Cabled reports, how- 
ever, state that in the Danube 
areas old crop Wheat supplies 
hausted and prices «re advancing. 

tye production placed at 30,235,000 
bushels in comparison with 31,271,000 
bushels last year. 
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Large F orest Fires 
Still Uncontrolled 


Hundreds of Additional Fire 
Fighters Employed in Northwest, 
Forest Service Reports. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 


larch, and numerous others had covered 
more than 10 acres. Two hundred men 
were employed and calls had been sent 
out for additional fire fighters. The ex- 
penses of fighting these fires so far was 
estimated to have been $4,000, and the sit 
uation was considered critical because of 


the extremely bad Weather’ conditions. 
Large fires on the Colville Indian Reserva- 
tion were coming north and fires in Canada 
were also close to the Colville Forest boun- 
dary. 

In the Chelan National Forest in Wash- 
ington there two large lightning- 
caused fires in the Wilderness area of the 
North Chelan country. One of these fies 
covered approximately 3,000 acres of pro- 
tection forest of ledge pole pine. Sixty 
men were at work trying to stop this fire. 
It had to control. The other 
fire, covering than 1,000 acres in 
lodge pole pine, was threatening the water- 
shed of the North Fork of the Method and 
a stand of yellow pine, and had cost $3,000 
to control. 

One of the Forest Service's flying squad- 
rons had been assigned to the Chelan fires. 

In the Wenatchee National Forest in 
Washington a fifty-acre fire of protection 
forest the watershed had 
$300 

In the Umpqua National Forest in Ore- 
gon, 50 fires resulting from a lightning 
storm on July 12 were still in progress, 
but only four were classed as large fires. 
These four totaled 400 acres. One hundred 
and thirty extra fire fighters were at work, 
and the supervisor reported the situation 
as fairly favorable 

District headquarters for the National 
Forests of Idaho and western 
Montana, with 900 extra fire fighters em- 
ployed, reported that it Was impossible to 
secure more than half of the men needed 
and they were drawing on Butte, Montana, 
for additional Extremely bad fire 
Weather -was indicated, 


were 


cost $4,000 


more 
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Order Revises Official Standards 
For Inspecting Barreled Apples| Of Serew-Worm Fly 





Color Requirements Ar e Modified in Amended 


Regulations for Grad 


The rules and regulations governing the 
food of 


have 


produets service the 


of 


inspection 
Department Agriculture been 
the of the official 
the of barreled 
apples, it is announced at the. Department. 
the 


United States Commercial grade is set up 


amended by revision 


standards for inspection 


Under revised standards, a new 


to take care of spring cooking apples and 
other apples which meet the requirements 
of United States No. 1 grade except as 
differ- 


grades 


to color. Color requirements for 


ent lines of apples of the other 


have also been modified. 

The full text of the Department's state- 
ment of revised grades follows: 

Official the inspection 
barreled apples—(These standards are 
applicable other 
barreled apples 
tainers other than the northwestern Stand- 
ard Apple Box.) 


Grades Specified. 


of 


also 


stundards for 


in 
con 


to produced 


in 


apples 


regions packed 


U. S. No. 1 shall consist of apples of one 
variety mature but 
ripe, and from damage 
eauged by dirt or other foreign matter, by 
skin punctures or bruises except those in- 
cident packing, by spray 
burn, limb rubs, sunscald, 
ible hail, 
mechanical or other means. Each apple 
of this grade shall the amount of 
color specified hereinafter for the variety. 


which ure not over- 


free from decay 


to or 
russeting, 


watercore, 


proper 
vis- 
disease, insects, or 


have 


(See Size Requirements). 

In order to allow for variations incident 
to proper grading and handling, not more 
than 10 per cent, by weight, of the apples 
in any lot may be below the requirements 
of this grade but not than 1-10 of 
this amount or 1 per cent shall be allowed 
for decay. (Decay, scald, dete- 
rioration developing in storage or in 
transit on apples otherwise up to grade 
shall be considered as affecting the condi- 
tion and not the grade). 


more 


or other 


U.S. Commercial shall consist of apples 
of variety which meet the require- 
ments of U. S.':No. 1 except as to color, 
and provided further that early varieties 
such as Duchess of Oldenburg, Graven- 
stein, Liveland Raspberry, Red June, Sum- 
mer Hagloe, Twenty Ounce, Wealthy, 
Williams, and other varieties which ripen 
at the same period need not be mature. 
(See Size Requirements). 


one 


In order to allow for variations incfdent 
to proper grading and handling, not more 
than 10 per cent, by weight, of the apples 
in any lot may be below the requirements 
of this grade but not more than 1-10 of this 
amount or 1 per cent shall be allowed for 
decay. 

U. S. No. 2 shall consist of apples of one 
mature but not 
and from 
other 
those 


variety which are over- 
ripe, free from decay 
damage caused by dirt foreign 
matter, by bruises except incident 
to proper packing, or by spray burn, sun- 
scald, hail, disease, insects mechanical 


or other means. 


serious 


or 


or 


In order to allow for variations incident 
to proper grading and handling, not more 
than 10 per cent, by weight, of the apples 
in any lot may be below the requirements 
of this grade but not than 1-10 of 
this amount, or 1 per cent, shall be allowed 


more 


for decay. 

Unclassified shall consist of apples which 
are not graded in confermity with any 
of the foregoing grades. 

uw. -S. of 
not 
de- 


consist of apples 
mature but 
free from 


Faney shall 
one variety which are 
overripe, well formed, and 
eay, spray burn, limb rubs, sunscald, vis- 
ible injury dirt 
or other foreign matter, by skin puncture 
or bruises except those incident to proper 


watercore, or caused by 


packing, or by hail, russeting, disease, in- 
sects or mechanical or other means. 
apple of this grade shall have the amount 
hereinafter for the va- 


Bach 


of color specified 
riety. 

if order to allow for variations: incident 
to proper grading and handling, not more 
than 10 per cent, by weight, of the apples 
in any lot may be below the requirements 
of this grade, but not than 1-10 of 
this amount, or 1 per cent, shall be allowed 


more 


for decay. 
Color Requirements. 
In addition to the foregoing requirements 











for U. S. No. 1 and U. S. Fancy. each 
percentage of color shown in the table 
below. “Color’’ means a good shade of 
red characteristic of the variety. Faded 
brown stripes shall not be considered ‘as 
color. 
Variety. UB, U. S. 
Fancy. No. 1. 
Solid red: Per cent Per cent. 
Arkansas Black 50 2 
Black Ben Davis 50 
Esopus Spitzenburg 50 
Gano ‘ nO 
Mime Dowd os kaccasns a0 
TAINS oi oi oo aa wees 0 
OUBTEBCONE occ vedo rt 
Virginia Beauty a0 
Winesap ; 50 
Other similar varieties 50 
Fed June oss cine 33 
Other similar varieties 33 
Striped or partially red: 
DOMBIOUS (sac secs cve:e 50 
OMAIMOM |. nie s0s00 . 50 
WIRMSING saigacccaass 50 
MECTREOGR 6.0% ib ccaes 50 
Missouri Pippin ‘ 50 
Other similar varieties 50 25 
Arkansas (Mammoth 
Black Twig) ...... 33 15 
Baldwin ...... eocece 33 15 
ee: DOE: onéanneaece 33 15 
POROUS .accccscsecee 33 15 
Se eee ee ° 33 15 
Northern Spy.....c«..- 33 S.. 
POR ii aa dies 1h 
Ralls (Geneton) 33 15 
Rome Beauty 33 15 
Stayman. Winesap 33 15 
Tompkins Wing 33 15 
WAPOROF  caicdscws Pe 33 15 
AV Cathy  cenapemases spe om 33 4o 


e 








ing Food Products. 


Striped or partially red: 
oko, eR EE 15 
WHOWUWAE cv ccsecvace 15 
York Imperial 15 
Other similar varieties 15 
Duchess of Oldenburg 10 
Gravenstein .......... 10 
Hubbardston ........ 10 
Red Astrachan ...,.. 10 
Smokehouse ....., ee 10 
Stark ; biti 10 
Summer Rambo . 10 
Other similar varieties 10 





Twenty Ounce 





Other similar varieties 
Size Requirements. 

The minimum size of the apples in any 

closed container shall be plainty stamped, 


stenciled or otherwise marked on the con- 


tainer, as 212 inches, minimum. If de- 


sired both the minimum and maximum 


sizes may be marked on the container as 


24% inches, 2% inches; 214 inches, 2% 


inches. 


“Minimum size’? means the transverse 


diameter of the smallest apples permitted 
in the container taken at right angles to a 
line running from the stem to the blossom 


end. shall 


Minimum 
of 


sizes be stated in 


terms whole and quarter inches, as 


2% inches, minimum, 214 inches, minimum, 
in accordance with the facts, 

In order to allow for variations incident 
to proper sizing, not more than 5 per cent, 
by weight, of the apples in any container 
may be below the specified minimum size, 

Definitions of Terms. 

As used in these grades: 

“Well formed” means having the shape 
of the 


characteristic variety. 


“Free from damage” that 


apples shall not be injured by any defect 


means the 


to an extent either apparent in the process 
of proper grading or which would cause a 
loss in the ordinary preparation for use. 
The following blemishes shall 
sidered as damage: (1) Two 


not 


not be con- 


small healed 


insect punctures larger than 
eighth inch in diameter in which the in- 
jured tissue is dry and corky; (2) Russet- 
ing and limb rubs which do not materially 
disfigure the fruit: (3) Seab spots affect- 
ing an aggregate area of not more than 
one-fourth inch in diameter; (4) Hail marks 
where the injury is superficial the 
skin has not been broken or discolored: 
(5) Spray burn or sunscald where the 
jury is superficial and the normal 
of the fruit is not materially changed and 
where there is no blistering or chacking 
of the skin. 

“Free from serious damage” means that 


no defects shall be permitted which taken 


one- 


und 


singly or collectively, materially deform 
or disfigure the fruit. The following de- 
fects shall not be considered as serious 


damage; (1) Healed insect punctures which 
do not materially deform the fruit; (2j 
Small scab and blotch infections not ex- 
ceeding an aggregate area of 13 inch in 
diameter, or cedar rust infection not ex- 
ceeding an aggregate area of *% inch in 
diameter provided the skin is not cracked: 
(3) Superficial blemishes such as fly speck 
and sooty blotch affecting not to exceed 
1-3 of the surface; (4) or fruit spots such as 
Bitter Bit (Stippen) and Jonathan Spot 
affecting not to exceed 10 per cent of the 
surface. 





Authority Given for Lease of 
Colorado Coal Land Tract 


Leasing of a tract of public coal tand in 


the State of Coloftado was authorized by 


the Department of the Interior on July 14. 
The tract offered for lease contains 52 
of 


County, Colo. 


8 





acres land and is located in Rouett 

Terms of the lease provide for the pay- 
ment of a royalty of 10 cents per ton, mine 
run, on all coal produced; an investment 
of $35,000 during the first three years of 
the lease and minimum production of 
30,000 tons per year beginning with the 


fourth vear of the lease. 


a 


The lease wil be offered at the local 
land office located at Glenwood Springs, 
Colo. 


in- 
color 


Method for Control : 


Is Tested in Texas 


Department of Agriculture Is 
Conducting Experiments in 
Combating Destructive 
Pest of Livestock. 


Control of the screw-worm, which causes 
an annuat loss of $4,000,000 to the livestock 
industry of the Southwest, is being tested 
on 


an central-west 


the De- 


extensive scale in 


Texas, it has been announced at 
partment of Agriculture. 

The full text of the Department’s state- 
ment follows: 

Kor a number of years the Bureau of 
IMintomology has been carrying on investi- 
gations with the hope of developing effec- 
tive means for the of 
the of common blowfly 
worm in the Southwest. The screw 
Is 


the screw 
which 


worm 


control 


is law a 
“redhead” 
parts of 
sheep, 


usually as the 
the 
cattle, 
domestic animals, 
infrequently people fall prey to 
if they not given 
prompt medical attention the host animals 
be horribly maimed or even killed by 


spoken of 
fiv. In 
attacks 


and 


or 
serew-worm 
the year it 


goats, hogs, 


warmer 
horses, 
other 
and 
the 


not 
insect, and are 
may 
the greedy muggots. 


Any blood 


fresh cut or flow of is suffi- 
cient to attract the parent flies, whieh lay 
in wound wherever blood 
flowing. Thus, if born 


horning done 


eges the or is 


calves de- 
in fly 
infestations may develop. 


into tiny 


are or 


is seasons serious 
The eggs hatch 
which promptly begin 
burrowing into the tissues of the animal, 
These grow 
rapidly as they dig farther into the tissues, 
and if they are unchecked the tissues are 
literally eaten up. Constant watchfulness 
is to prevent suffering and 
of animals. The livestock in- 
dustry of the Southwest estimated at 
about $4,000,000 a and under certain 


weather figure greatly 


maggots, 


maggots, or screw worms, 


necessary loss 


loss to the 
is 
year, 
conditions this is 
exceeded. 

As a result of the research work car- 
ried on by the Bureau of Entomology a 
number of ways of combating the pest 
have been developed, and when these are 


put into operation simultaneously the loss 


can be eliminated almost completely. The 
principal steps in the control program 


consist of: The destruction of all carcasses 
and all other animal refuse by burning; 
the use of fiytraps placed in advantageous 
positions about the and ranges; 
the modification of ranch procedure so as 
to reduce the number of wounds on stock 
during the fly and the ptompt 
treatment of screw-worm infested animals, 
using benzol for the of the 
worms and certain grades of pine-tar oil 
for protection against reinfestation. 

During the present the control 
program outlined above is being tested on 
an extensive scale in certain counties in 
central-west Texis. Some of the best om 
ganized in this direction is being 
done in Ménard county by County Agent 
W. R. Nisbet. 

It is hoped that other counties will take 
up the problem in an equally comprehen- 
sive way. Screw-worm flies sometimes 
travel number of miles on the wing. 
Thus if one county gets rid of its fies and 
the adjoining county does not, flies from 
the unprogressive county will promptly 
cross the line and reinfest pt least a part 
of the’ county that has striven to eliminate 
them. In of the immense damage 
done by this pest, strong cooperative effort 
is worth while. 


pastures 


season; 


destruction 


season 


work 


view 








Location of National Forest 
In Louisiana to Be Started 


Location of a land purchase unit, ‘to 
serve as the basis for the establishment 
of a national forest in Louisiana, will 


soon be undertaken by the Forest Service, 
it was announced at the Department .of 
Agriculture July 14. W. W. Ashe, of the 
Lands Division of the Eastern Forest Dis- 
trict, will leave Washington July 15 to 
inspect possible for the proposed 
for*st, which will be used for demonstra- 
tion in growing well 
recreational purposes. 

Mr. Ashe will go to northern Georgia 
in connection with the purchase of forest 
lands in that will inspect the 
Benning National Forest in southern Geor- 
gia. Heo will also visit 
nection with the Federal purchases of pri- 
vate lands within the present boundaries 
of the national forests in that State. 


sites 


timber as as for 


region and 


Arkansas in con- 





The United States Daily is subscribed 


for by leading business and profession- 
al men in 1,081 cities throughout the 
United States. Advertisers who desire 
to reach this audience can do so with 
the assurance that they are individuals 


of distinction and influence 





in their 


communities. 
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Trade of 55 Nations 
For 1925 Estimated 
At $58,500.000.000 


“Department of Commerce Says 
Volume Equals 1913 Total 
for First Time Since 


War. 


Foreign trade of 55 countries represent- 
.ing nine-tenths of the world trade, had a 
value of $68,500,000,000, it is shown in a 
survey completed by the Statistical Re- 
search Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. 

A statement relating to the survey, made 
public on July 15, shows that 1925 marked 
a considerable increase in world trade, the 
aggregate value of the foreign trade, both 
imports and exports, of the 55 countries 
rising to $58,500,000,000 from $51,600,000,000 





in 1924, and $37,900,000,000 in 1913, the 
Wear before the outbreak of the World 
War. 

The increase over 1924, it Was stated, 
was believed to be due partly to an in- 
crease in the volume of trade and partly 
to price advances. The increase in the 
1925 trade over the prewar trade, it is 
stated, was due almost wholly to higher 
prices. 

Text of Statement. 

Following is the full text of the De- 
partment's statement: 

The total trade of the 55 countries rep- 
resent about nine-tenths of the ergtire 
world trade. The 1925 aggregate, which 


Was $58 ,500,000.000, was 13.4 per cent above 
the 1924 trade, which aggregated $51,- 
600,000,000, and 54.3 per cent over the 1913 
figure, which $37,900,000,000. 
Aggregate exports of these countries in- 
creased $3,113,000,000 compared with 
1924, or by 12.4 per cent. Nine countries 
show increases of more than hundred 
million each. These countries, named in 
the order of the amount (not the percent 
age) of increases, were: Germany, British 
Malaya, United Kingdom, United States, 
British India, Canada, Japan, Australia, 
and Italy. The highest percentages of 
increase among these nine countries 
for British Malaya, 94.8 per cent; German 
exports increased 34.2 per cent. 
Imports of the countries 
$4 6,000,000, or 14.2 per cent. Increases 
of more than a hundred million are shown 
by eight countries as Germany, 
United Kingdom, United States, British 
Malay, Italy, Argentina, Russia, and Brazil. 
These eight countries for 70 
per cent of the total increase. Germany 
increased its imports by no less than $788,- 
000,000, 36.3 per cent. The relative 
increases in imports for the United States 
17.1 cent, 
for other countries considered as a group 


was 
as 


was 


increased 


vo 
99 
—e 


follows: 


accounted 


or 


per Was somewhat greater than 
This was owing to the sharp rise in prices 
of certain of which this 
is by far the greatest importer. 
From the point following the 
lapse of the post-warm boom, international 
trade has increased steadily. A calcula- 
tion on prices would indi- 
cate that in 5—for the first time since 
the war—world trade reached its pre-wat 
volume. This increase about 54 per 
cent in the aggregate value of the world 


articles country 


low col- 


based pre-war 


192 


of 


trade for 1925 as compared with 1913 is 
substantially the same as the percentage 
of increase in price. 

The fact that world trade is as great 
now as before the war is attributable 
chiefly to the expansion of the trade of 
the Americas and the Far East—for, 
quantitatively, European trade is still be- 
low its pre-war volume. The trade of 
European countries for 1925 shows an in 
crease in value of only 29 per cent over 
1913, as compared with an increase of 108 
per cent for the non-KMuropean countries. 
The share of European countries in the 
total trade of the 55 countries declined 
from 67.9 per cent in 1913 to 56.8 per cent 
in 1925. 

United States exports in 1925, amount- 
ing to $4,910,000,000, were larger than the 


exports of any 
of British 
exports of any 


other country, and outside 


trade, larger than 


other 


the combined 


two countries, The 


share of the United States in the combined 


trade (exports plus imports) of the 55 coun. 


tries surveyed increased from 12.9 per cent 


in 1913 to 15.9 per cent in 1924 and de 
clined slightly to 15.6 per cent in 1925. 
The relative decline was entirely in ex 
ports. The United States’ percentage of 
the total value of exports was 18.3 in 1924 
and 17.4 in 1925. This was due to differ- 
ence in price movements. The share of 
this country in the total imports of the 
») countries rose from 13.6 in 1924 to 13.9 
per cent in 1925. 


More Mechanical Stokers 
Sold by America During June 








Mechanical 
States in June 


by 
to 


stokers sold the United 


is the Depart- 


reported 


ment of Commerce by 12 establishments, 
numbered 175, with an aggregate horse 
Power of 68,408 This compared with 128 
of 44,095 horsepower in June, 1925. In- 
stalled under fire-tube boilers were 24 of 
2,740 horsepower, compared with 26 of 
4,625 horsepower during June, 1925. The 


151 others were installed under water-tube 
65,668 
June 


boilers, aggregating 


with 


horsepower, 
of 
epower. 


compared 
which 


102 in last year, 
39,570 


ageregated 





hor 


Site for 





Marine Hospital 
At Cleveland Selected 





A site for the construction of the Ma- 
rine General Hospital at Cleveland has 
been selected and preliminary details for 
beginning construction have been = ap- 
proved, Surgeon General Hugh S. Cum- 
Ming of the United States Public Health 
Service, announced on July 15 

The site covers approximately eight 


acres and the buildings will be of the most 
modern general hospital type. 


It will re 
place the old Marine Hospital, part of 
which still is in service in Cleveland, but 
which was ordered to be disposed of 
through act of Congress about three years 
age 

The new institution is for the care of 


f 


ali classes of former service.men, Dr. Cum- 


Commerce 


1794) 





Mexico Lifts Import Embargo 
Against Sulphuric Acid 

The Treasury, on July 15, notified col- 
lectors of customs that Mexico has lifted 
its embargo against the importation of 
sulphuric acid and that shipments of that 
commodity into Mexico may now go on 
without license. The action of the Mexi- 
can government constitutes a modification 
of the 1923 embargo against importation 
of arms and munitions of war, the remain- 
der of the prohibitory order continuing 
in effect. 

The Treasury’s instructions to the cus- 
toms collectors follow in full: 

To the colloctors of customs and others 
concerned: The Secretary of State advises 
that the restriction upon the export to 
Mexico of sulphuric acid has been removed 
that this material now be ex- 
to that country without license. 
will be governed accordingly. 


and may 
ported 


You 


Shoe Production 
| Decreased in May, 
Factories Report 








Total Output Falls 3.549.936 
Pairs Below That of April, 
Says Department of 
Commerce. 


The production of boots and shoes (other | 


during 


| than rubber) in the United States 
' Mav amounted to 23,087,202 pairs, accord- 
ing to reports received in the Boot and 


Shoe Division of the Department of Com- 
1,039 manufacturers, 
representing 1,183 factories This figure 
represents a decline of 3,549,936 pairs from 
the 26,637,138 pairs produced in this coun- 


merce from shoe 


try in April of this year. 
The May production comprised 5,660,720 
pairs of men’s shoes, 1,325,329 pairs of 


828,435 pairs 





shoes for boys and youths, 8, 
of women's shoes, 2,657,581 pairs of shoes 
| for 1,842,000 pairs of 
infants 


sporting 


es and children, 
shoes, 333,165 pairs of athletic and 
(leather) 361,817 of 
canvas, and fabric shoes, 
1,884,563 of 
(249,763 pairs of all 





miss 





shoes, pairs 


satin other 
slippers for 


and 


pairs 


leather 1,634,800 











pairs part leather), and 793,592 pairs of all 
| other leather or part leather footwear 
| For the first five months of each year 
since the beginning of the takings of a 


| monthly census, the maximum output was 
in March, by seasonal decline 
such as prevailed during the current year 


followed a 











|} In 1922, 1923 and 1924 the decreased pro- 
| duction continued through July: and in 
1925 increased output began with July. 
During the first five months of 1922, 
1924, 1925 and 1926 the production 
amounted, respectively, to 132,100,444, 
| 159,674,345, 135,437,471, 137,001,837, and 
129, 969 pairs The maximum five 
| months’ production was in 1923 and the | 
| minimu min 1926. 
{ Output of Men's Shoes. 
| The peak production year of 1923 showed 





72,7 of manufac- 
he first five months; in each 
1922, 1924 


was 


09 pairs men’s shoes 
‘ed during 
of the corresponding periods of 
1925 the output of 


slightly over 35,000,000 pairs, and dropped 


and men's shoes 
j in 1926 to 33,152,136 pairs. 

The of 44,026,054 pairs 

women’s five months of 


¢ 


manufacture of 


shoes in the first 
1926 was approximately the same as in the 
period of 1922 (44,806,848 
1924 (44,353,313 pairs), and rep- 
t the 43,- 
571,439 pairs produced in the 1925 period. 


The production of athletic and sporting 
} 





corresponding 
pairs) and 


j; resents a_ sligh increase over 


shoes (leather) and canvas, 


the first five months 
of 1925 amounted, respectively, to 2,947,661 
728,425 1926 


and 


fabric shoes during 


2 
3 


\, pairs and and to 
2,424,237 2,653,306 Both 


classes showed decreased production in the 


pairs, in 


pairs pairs. 


1926 period 


‘German Markets Take 
Fewer Hogs in Week 





| Trade Commissioner at Hamburg 
Reviews European Provi- 
sions Commerce. 
The 
cally 


during 
Squire 


Hamburg market remains practi- 


the little alteration 
i. 


commissioner 


showing 


same, 


the few weeks. says, eS 


past 


| American trade at 


Hamburg, Germany, in his cable 
| to the United States 
| merce, July 13. 


approximate 


weekly 
Department of Com- 
dated 
The 


the 


lard for 
de- 


receipts of a 
1.600 metric 
ease of 400 tons from the previous week. 
of 


67.000, 


| week were tons, a 


lor 





Arrivals pigs at 20 German markets 


were §1,000 for the 


The 


17.09 


compared with 


corresponding last 
of hogs 


pound, 


period 


at 


year. top 


cents 





price Berlin w 
against 17. 


pound, liveweight, for the same week 





per as o2 cents per 
last 
year. 
The 


prices 


Rotterdam with 
The 
alteration, 


for 


higher 


market was slow, 


slowly tending to decrease 


| Liverpool market shows little 





demand 

| American while 

for the Danish product 

The total of pigs bought alive and dead 
Ireland for bacon curing 17,000, 
compared with 13,000 for the same 

last The estimated Danish 

slaughterings for the 53,000. 


| consumptive being poor 


bacon, prices are 


in was 
as 
week year. 


week were 


London Wool Auctions Draw 
Many Buyers. Says Report 


| 
| 
| 
| 


The London wool auctions opened July 13 
with a large attendance and good general 
competition, according to cabled advices re- 
ceived in the of Commerce 
from Assistant Trade Commissioner 


| Department 
} : Isaacs 


at London 


Compared with the of 


unchanged 


closing 


rate 
last sales 
| fine 

changed 


tically 


merinos were and 


and medium  crosshreds 


There 
offered. 


were  un- 


but egula) were prac 


ne crosspreds Slipes and 


scoured wool showed no material change. 


Foreig 
Trade 


housewear | 


satin and other | 


| 
the | 
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Construction 


Board of Army Engineers Would Abandon 
Obsolete Projects for Rivers and Harbors 





i No Objections Raised 
By Interested Parties 





Recommendations Made for Stop- 
ping Work on 123 Undertakings 
and Curtailment of 16 Others. 


[Continued From Page 1.] 
interchange facilities available; and 
where cooperatively arrangements are be- 


are 


ing worke dout between land and water 
} carriers to their mutual benefit.” 

| The report, making analysis of water- 
| way conditions as explanatory of the 


| abandonment or curtailment of projects, 
was sent into Congress in the rush of the 
closing hours of the last session and has 
not vet been published. The study of the 
projects, according to Major General Tay- 
retiring Chief of Engineers, 
in the board's recommendations, 
| “involved careful investigation of the pres 
justi- 


lor, who con- 


curred 
|} ent commercial value and economic 
fication for continued expenditure in about 
300 


Local 


cases.’ ——— 


said, 
their 


interests in every case, he 
were given opportunity to present 
views. The investigation is not yet com- 
plete and the report is only partial. How- 
/ ever, he that of the 162 projects 
investigation has been completed, 
worthy of continuance, 123 
usefulness and should 
be abandoned and 16 should be curtailed 

No he said, received 
against the proposed abandonment or cur- 
tailment of 139 cases. 

“It has better,”’ explained, 
“to submit a partial report covering these, 
rather than to delay action for completion 
the investigation, for which 
{ able period will still be required.” 

Most of the projects recommended to be 
curtailed, according to Gen- 
1900. 


said 
whose 
23 are clearly 


have served their 


protest, has been 


these 


seemed he 


| of consider- 


| abandoned 
eral Taylor, were adopted prior to 
| “Taken as whole,” “these 
| projects once served a useful purpose and 
| justified the expenditures that have been 
them. Altered economic condi- 
tions have been responsible for their pres- 
} ent disuse. 
“Et important from financial 
standpoint whether or not these particular 
{| projects are abandoned or curtailed as the 


or 


a he said, 


made on 


is not a 


case may he. No Federal expense is in- 
| 

volved at present and none is contem- 
| , a 

| plated in the near future under existing 


conditions. 

‘However, projects which have outlived 
their though in the past 
justified themselves, should not 
to remain on the approved list.” 

Projects for Abandonment. 

The following are the projects deemed 
desirable to abandon and the date, in each 
case, of the adoption of the projects: 

Boston, Mass., district: Bagaduce River, 
| Me., Aug. 11, 1888; Bellamy River, N. H., 

Aug. 11, 1888; Cape Porpoise River, Me., 

Mar. 2, 1907: Cathance River, Me., June 14, 
; 1880; Bay, Me., Aug. 30, 1852; 
| Cocheco River, N. H., Aug. 19, 1890; Co- 
{ hassett Harbor, Mass., June 13, 1902; Dux- 
| bury Harbor, Mass., Mar. 3, 1899; Ipswich 


usefulness, 


| 
| 
| 
} they 


continue 
| 
| 
| 
} 
' 


Cobscook 












River, Mass., Aug. 5, 1886; Lake Winne- 
pesaukee, N. H., June 14, 1890; Manchas- 
ter Harbor, Mass., Mar. 3, 1890; Narra- 
| guagas River, Me., Aug. 5, 1886; New Har- 
bor, Me., Mar. 3, 1905; Owls Head Har- 
| bor, Me., Aug. 30, 1852; Rockport Harbor, 
Me., June 25, 1910; Royal River, Me., Aug. 


River, Me., Mar. 2, 


June 14, 1880; 
June 25, 1912; 
25, 1910; Sul- 


1 EZ, 


1882; Sasanoa 
ituate Harbor, 
South Bristol Harbor, Me., 
Stockton Harbor, Me., June 
livan River, or Harbor and Falls, Me., Dec. 
10, 1870: Town River, June 3, 1896: 
Me., June 1896; Wellfleet 
Mass., Aug. 8, 1888; Winthrop 
Aug. 11, 1888: 

R. I., district: Base (Harbor) 
| River, Mass., July 3, 1836: Canapitsit Chan- 


1907; 


Rn 


Mass., 





> 
. 


Mass., 
|} Union River, 3, 

Harbor, 
| Harbor, Mass., 


Providence, 


nel, Mass., July 13, 1892; Clinton Harbor, 
Conn., Aug. 2, 1882: entrance to Point 
Judith Pond, R. IL. Mar. 3, 1905; Poto- 
| womut River, R. I., Mar. 3, 1881; West- 
pocket Rock, Mass., Mar. 3, 1905: West- 
port Harbor, Mass., Aug 5, 1886 

New York City, second district Rah 
| way River, N. J., Mar. 3, 1879. 
Philadelphia, Pa., district: Delaware 
| River, N. Y., N. J., and Pa. (at or near 
mouth of Neversink River), June 25 1919; 
| Frankford Creek, Pa., Aug. 2, 1882. 
j Wilmington, Del., district Little Kgs 
| Harbor Inlet, N. J., July 4, 1836 
| Baltimore, Md., district: Deal Island, 
Md. (Upper Thoroughfare), Aug. 2, 1882; 
| Fairlee Creek, Md., Aug. 11, 1888; La 
| Trappe River, Md., July 13, 1892: Lower 
Thoroughfare at or near Wenona, Deal 


| 
| Island, Md., June 25, 1910; Manokin River, 
| Md., Sept. 19, 1890; Northeast River, Md., 
10, 1872; Queenstown Harbor, Md., 
3, 1871: Rockhall Inner 
Rockhall, Md., Mar. 4, Sus- 
| quehanna’ River, Pa (North 
(None): Tilghman Island Harbor, Md., Mar. 
| 3, 1919; Tuckahoe River, Md., July 25, 1912; 
Tyaskin Creek, Md., Mar. 1907; Wor- 
ton (Creek) Harbor, Md., June 10, 1872. 
Norfolk, Va., district: Archers Hope 
River, Va., Mar. 3, 1881: Dan Rivers, Va. 
and N. C., June 14, 1889: Nottoway River, 
Va., June 14, 1880; Va., 
Mar. 3, 1879 
Wilmington, N. C., 


June 
Mar. 
Harbor, 


and 
1913; 


3ranch), 


Harbor 


9 


Staunton River, 


district: Contentnea 


| 
| 
| 1881: 


Creek, above Snow Hill, N. C., Mar. 3, 
Fishing Creek, N. C., Sept. 19, 1890; 
Pamlico and Tar Rivers, N. C., above Tar- 
boro, N. C., Aug. 11, 1888. 
Charleston, 5S. C., district: Clarks 


| (River) Creek, S. C., Aug. 11, 1888; Little 





| Peedee River, S. C., Aug. 11, 1888; Lynch 
| River and Clark Creek, S. C., Mar. 2, 1907: 
| Salkehatchie River, S. (., Aug. 2, 1882; 
Yadkin River, N. C., Mar. 3, 1879. 
Savannah, Ga., district: Sapelo Har- 
bor, Ga., June 2 1910: Savannah River 
above Augusta, Ga., July 13, 1892; Savan- 


nah River at Augusta, Ga., July 27, 1916. 





Montgomery, Ala., district: Cahaba 
River, Ala., Aug. 2, 18! Escambia and 
Conecuh Rivers, Fla. and Ala.,» Mar. 3, 
1907; Ochlockonee River, Ga. and Fla., 

1833: Oostenaula and Coosawatee 
Rivers, Ga., June 13 1902; Tallapoosa 
River, Ala. and Ga., Aug. 2, 1882; Upper 
Chipola River, Fla., Mar. 3, 1899 


Mobile, Ala., district: Bluff Creek, Miss., 


| 





| 


| 


| 





} 


| 
| 





| 
| 


| 





Sept. 19, 1890; Leaf and Chickasawhay 
Rivers, Miss., Sept. 19, 1890; Noxubee 
River, Miss., June 14, 1880; Old Town 
Creek, Miss., Mar. 8, 1907. 

New Orleans, La., district: Tangipahoa 


River, La., June 10, 1872 
Galveston, Tex., district: 
River, Tex. and Ark., Mar. 3, 
Vicksburg, Miss., district: Bayou Bar- 
tholomew, La. and Ark., March 38, 1881; 
Bear Creek, Miss., June 25, 1910; Big Black 
River, Miss., July 5, 1884; Big Sunflower 
River, Miss., July 25, 1912: Boeuf River, 
La., August 11, 1888: Cane River, La., July 
5, 1884; Little Missouri River, Arg., March 
3, 1871; Loggy Bayou, Lake Bistenau, and 


Sulphur 
1907. 





Lake Dorcheat, La., July 5, 1884; Roun- 
away and Vidal Bayous, La., August es, 
1888; Saline River, Ark., June 25, 1910; 
Steele and Washington Bayous and Lake 
Washington, Miss., June 25, 1910; Yalo- 
busha (Yallabusha) River, Miss., March 3, 
1881. 

Memphis, Tenn., district: Fourche Le 
Fevre River, Ark., September 19, 1890: 
Obion River, Tenn., July 13, 1892; Petit 
Jean River, Ark., August 11, 1888. 

St. Paul, Minn., district: Lake Traverse, 
Minn. and S. Dak., July 25, 1910; Miss 
issippi River between Brainerd and Grand 
Rapids, Minn., June 3, 1896 

Chattanooga, Tenn district: Duck 
River, Tenn., June 14, 1880; Elk River, 
Ala. and Tenn., March 3, 1899; Hiwassee 
River, Tenn., June 13, 1902; Holston River, 
Tenn., June 13, 1902. 

Pittsburgh, Pa., district: Buckhannon 
River, W. Va., July 5, 1884; Cheat River, 
W. Va., September 19, 1890; Huntington, 
W. Va., Gauley River, W. Va., August 11, 
1888. 


Cincinnati, Ohio, district: Licking River, 
Ky., August 11, 1888. 

Duluth, Minn., district 
Mich., March 2, 1867; Zippel 
the Woods, Minn., February 

Milwaukee, Wis., district 
Harbor, Mich., August 2, 1882; 
Harbor, Mich., March 3, 
Harbor, Mich., March 2. 
waukee Harbor, Wis., June 3, 1896; St. 
Joseph River, Mich., August 11, 1888. 

Detroit, Mich., district: Maumee River 
(above Toledo), Ohio, June 10, 18 Rogers 
City, Mich., June 25, 1910; Sebewaing Har 
bor, Mich., June 3, 1896. 


Harbor, 
Lake of 
1911. 

Cedar River 
Gladstone 
Pentwater 
South Mil- 


Eagle 
Bay, 


1905: 


1907; 


79. 


Buffalo, N. Y.. district: Black River, N. 
Y., July 4, 1826; Grasse River, Massena, 
N. ¥., August 2, 1882; Port Ontario Har 
bor (Salmon River), N. Y., July 4, 1836: 
Rocky River, Ohio, June 10, 1872; San- 
dusky River, Ohio, March 3, 1867. 

Portland, Oreg., first district: Clear- 
water River, Idaho, July 23, 1897; Nestucca 
River, Oreg., June 3, 1896. 

Portland, Oreg., second district: Lewis 
River, Wash. (East Fork), March 4, 1913; 
Long Tom River, Oreg., March 3, 1899. 

Juneau, Alaska, district: St. Micheal 
Canal, Alaska, June 25, 1910. 


Curtailment Propositions. 
Curtailment of projects is recommended 


in the following cases: 
Little Harbor, N. H., August 5, 1886, 
elimination of maintenance dredging. 


Great Salt Pond, Block Island, R. L., 
June 3, 1896, elimination of proposed north 
jetty. 

Harbor of Ftefuge, Block Island, R. Bs; 
July 25, 1912, elimination of dredging outer 


harbor west of entrance channel. 


Shoal Harbor and Compton Creek, N. J., 
September 19, 1890. elimination of proposed 
dike, and reduction of wide of channel in 
bay from 150 feet to 100 feet. 

treat Pedee River, S. C., June 1902, 
elimination of section between Jeffreys 
Creek and Cheraw. 


2 
o, 


Waccamaw River, N. C., and S. C., 
June 14, 1880, elimination of section 
tween Star Bluff and Lake Waccamaw. 
St. Marys River, Ga., and Fla., July 
25, 1912, reduction of project depth from 
17 feet to 14 feet from St. Marys 


Crandall. 


be 


to 


Suwannee River, Fla., September 19, 
1890, modification to provide for channel 5 
feet deep and 50 to 100 feet wide from the 
Gulf to Banford; thence 4 feet deep and 
30 to wide to a point 2‘, miles 
below EFllaville and 6 feet deep and 70 feet 
wide through Derrick Island Gap. 

Channel to Port Bolivar, Tex., 
2, 1919, modification to provide for a chan- 
nel 20 feet deep and 200 feet wide with a 
turning basin of the same depth £00 feet 
square. 


100 feet 


March 


Little Red River, Ark., August 5, 1886, 
elimination of section above Bee Rock, and 
limiting work below to snagging and re- 
moval of bowlders and loose rock 

Gasconade River, Mo., June 14, 1880 
elimination of section above Cooper Hill 
and limiting work below to provision of 


a depth of 24 inches at low water. 





Tradewater River, Ky., March 3, 1881, 
elimination of all work except removing 
snags and overhanging trees in the lower 
3 miles 

Warroad Harbor and Warroad River 
Minn., July 25, 1912, reduction of channel 
width to 100 feet and turning basin to 
250 feet. 

Huron Harbor, Ohio, May 20, 1826, 
elimination of proposed spur pier 

Cowlitz River, Wash., June , 1916, 

| elimination of work above Castle Rock 

| Lewis River, Wash., March 4, 1913, 
elimination of work on East Fork and that 
section of North Fork above Woodland 

“If commerce revives,’ General Taylor 
said, ‘‘on any of these channels at any 
time in the future, or shows a tendency 


in that direction, the case can be brought 
up for reconsideration by suitable con- 
gressional action 

“aa emphasized that, after care- 
ful and full publicity, 
commercial or other interested parties have 


is to he 
investigation no 
offered any objection to the abandonments 
or curtuilments, as the case may be, which 
are being recommended. 

“Further reports will be made to Con- 
gress from time to time as the investiga- 
tion proceeds.” 


Comment of General Jadwin. 


General Jadwin, for the river and har- | 
bors board, made the following comment 
on these projects in his report: 

The largest commerce in the past is 
known definitely in only 73 of the cases 
the totel for these 73 was about 4,810,000 


tons, an average of 66,000 toms per im- 


| 





| or 


—+ 





Decline of Coast Trade 
s Reason Assigned 


Report of Brig. Gen. Jadwin En- 
dorsed by His Retiring Chief, 
Maj. Gen. Taylor. 


provement. Assuming a similar 
for the cases where the 
is not of accurate record, 
mated that the entire 
another, carried an 
in the neighborhood 

The commerce has now, however, 
clined to the point that, for the 
where current 
able, there was a 
000 of 


two-thirds 


average 
commerce 
it may be esti- 
group, at time 
aggregate tonnage 
$,000,000 tons. 


past 


one 


of 


de- 
76 cases 
are readily avail- 
total of only about 360,- 
annual commerce; and nearly 
this was handled on one 
waterway, abandonment of which is recom- 
mended it taken over 
and is being maintained the State, an 
arrangement which appears to be equitable 
and satisfactory to all concerned. Eliminat- 


records 


tons 
of 
been 


because has 


by 


ing this case, the total commerce of record 
for 76 of the cases is only 140,000 tons, an 
average of less than 1,800 tons for each 


improvement. 
Past expenditures on these projects total 
about $6,725,000 Taking the esti- 


tad 
mate of 8,000,000 tons for their maximum 


above 


past commerce, there was thus a_ total 
expenditure of only $0.85, including both 
the entire first cost. and the entire accu 
mulated maintenance, per ton of annual 
commerce, The estimated cost of com- 
pleting or restoring them is $2,960,000. 

* If the present commerce for the group 
averages 1,800 tons per project, or a total 
of 220,000 tons, excluding the one case 
mentioned in paragraph 11, completion or 


restriction would thus involve an expendi- 
jure, for first alone, of $18 per 
‘annual ton of commerce, unless the com- 
pletion restoration should stimulate 
commerce; which in the cases in question 
appears unlikely. Put in another way, the 
annual involved in completing or 
restoring and thereafter maintaining these 
projects, would be nearly $500,000 or $: 
per year ton of which 
far 


cost 


or 


charge 





» 





per 
high. 


commerce, is 


too 

The decline in importance of these chan- 
nels proceeds from several In 
some it reflects the disappearance 
of former extensive coasting trade 
in sailing vessels calling at minor 
ports, and the of their traffic 
either to railroads or to large-scale coast- 
barge movements, 
the more important 


causes. 
cases 
the 
small 
diversion 


wise steamer or 
affect 


which 
only ports. 
In other cases it reflects the exhaustion 
timber resources. In others it re- 
flects the disappearance, due to their high 
cost and uncertainty of movement, of the 
antiquated shallow-draft boats which many 
years ago operated seasonally over long 
Stretches of shallow rivers. 


of local 


that this 
another evidence 
to students of 
the day of the 
inefficient, 
carrier serving 
strictly local territory is passing. Its place 
by rail- 


In general, be said 
investigation 
of the fact, 
waterway 


small, 


it 
furnishes 
well 


may 


known 
that 
mechanically 


economics, 
slow, and 


seasonally operated a 


is being taken, on the hand, 
the 


designed 


one 
roads 


by 


and other hand 


efficiently 


and trucks, on 


large and water 


| carriers, operating regularly to important 


{ in 


centers of distribution, on main- 
tained throughout the year or throughout 


the in a 


channels 


navigation season satisfactory 


condition. 
The same period that has seen the de- 
of 


as 


celine on such small 
in the 


has seen the growth of a 


commerce water- 
present report 
vastly more ex- 
tensive traffic at those important ports, and 
on trunk line where 
maintenance of a suitable channel is prac- 
ticable; where there is a tributary territory 
with mineral, agricultural, and 
resources to build flourish- 
terminal and 
available; 


way are covered 


those waterways, 


adequate 
industrial up a 
ing commerce: where modern 
and 
are 


interchange facilities are 


where cooperatively 


being worked 


arrangements 
out between land and water 
carriers to their mutual benefit. 

From makes 


projects dis- 


a financial standpoint 
little difference the 
cussed in this report are retained or aban- 


doned 


it 
whether 


In general, not only is no Federal 
but none 
many years, in 
it is altogether un- 
likely that any will be spent. 


money being spent on them now 
for 
condition 


has beén spent and 


their present 


Their existence as projects was in many 
to interests, 
had long since been dropped from 
the annual reports of the Chief of Engi- 
neers and had fallen into a state of obso- 
Nevertheless it undesirable 
that they should remain as approved pro- 


cases almost unknown local 


as they 


lescence. is 
jects after their lack of present utility has 
been demonstrated. . 

If, in future, commerce revives or shows 
a possibility of these 
channels, they can at any time be brought 
up for by suitable con- 
gressional action. In view of this, and of 
the fact that the department can not 
cover, and local interests do not claim, any 


of reviving on any 
reconsideration 
dis- 
reason for the continuance of the projects 


it recommended that they 
bé@ formally abandoned. 


question, is 





| Railroad Asks Authority 
| To Borrow for Equipment 
| heaedinbes 

| 


The Chicago & IMlinois Western Railroad 
applied to the Interstate 
i Commission for authority to issue $489,500 
equipment 
the 


has 

certificates, to be used 

of $689,000 new 

equipment, and to be sold to stockholders 

| of the railroad. 

Terra Cotta Orders Drop. 

of architectural terra 
to the Department of 

manufacturers 

95 


of 


trust 


purchase of 








June 
cotta, 


bookings 
“us reported 
who 
the prod- 


compared 


Commerce by pro- 


duced than cent of 


uct 


more per 
in 1923, 10,581) tons, 
12,338 tons in May and 14,964 tons 
} in June, 1925, 


were 
j with 


Granite 


Plumbing 








| The 


ALL Statements Henry Are Grven on Orpicia, AuTHORITY ONLT 
AND WitHovut CoMMeENT BY THe UNitTen States DAILY. 


Only One Plant Left at Hull 
Equipped for Cargo Vessels 





There is now only one shipbuilding com- 
pany in the Hull district with facilities 
for constructing cargo vessels for ordinary 
ocean traffic, says a report to the Depart- 
ment from Vice Consul A. W, Scott at 
Hull, England. Six cargo vessels have 
been built for this company for a Canadian 
firm within the last three years, but other- 
wise its yards have been comparatively 
idle, due to the small demand in recent 
years for new tonnage. 

Other smaller shipbuilding companies in 
Hull and elsewhere in the consular district 


are for the most part occupied in build- 
ing fishing trawlers, for which Hull is 
noted, or barges and other small craft. 


Several large trawlers of modern construc- 
tion have been built recently at local 
yards for use in the fishing grounds off 
the coast of Iceland and in the White Sea. 


B 





Cost of Its Strike 
Is 3,433,000 Pounds 





Figures Covering First Three 


Weeks of Coal Stoppage 
Reach Department of 
Commerce. 

Several reports estimating tne cost to 
the British Government and the British 
people of the recent general strike and 
the first three weeks of the coal stoppage 


have been received in the European Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce. 
Neither the European Division nor repre- 


sentatives abroad of the Department. of 
Commerce have made any estimates of 
their own as to the cost. 


Department officials says the most relia- 
ble index to the expense of the strike and 
coal stoppage to the Government probably 


is given in, the first supplementary esti- 
mates for the present financial year re- 
cently presented by the Chancellor of the 


Exchequer. They totaled £3,433,000. 

For purposes of the general strike and 
coal stoppage it estimated £433,000 
was needed, this including nearly £120,000 
for food regulation and the £16,000 expense 
which the British Gazette, published by 
the Government during the strike, incurred. 
£3,000,000 remaining, it 
out, is somewhat in the nature of a credit, 


was 


was 


being used for the purchase and impor- 
tation of coal necessary to essential in- 
dustries, such as those related to good 


| production and distribution. 


Hope for Big Receipts. 
The Government has hopes that receipts 


will cover the funds spent for coal and 
{wants to be in the coal business only 
for a short while. 





Commerce | 


| affected by 
| at 
| estimating the loss of wages in individual 





The London Statist estimates £70,000,000 
normal month's trade in leading in- 
dustries of the nation which were directly 
the strike. Assuming values 
current before the strike and 


as a 


prices 


industries for which production figures are 
not available, the Statist states £31,000,000 
as the direct loss to the nation during 
the first two weeks of the difficulty. 

It divides this loss among industries as 
follows: 

Coal mining, £9,750,000. 

Iron and steel, £4,000,000. 

Transportation, £7,000,000. 

Other industries, £10,250,000. 

Intangible Considerations. 

There are certain other intangible con- 
sideration, however, which cannot even be 
approximated, according to Department of 
Commerce observers. 

First, there is the loss in trade to Great 
Britain which will result from the diver- 
sion of shipments brought about by the 
strike and the coal stoppage, a loss which 
last for years or may even 
This applies to other 
well as coal. 
the loss to the Government 
additional unemployment. On 
hand, there is the feeling also 
the resumption of coal mining, 
settlement is effected, trade 
sufficient offset the 


become 
com- 


may 
permanent. 
modities as 
There is 
owing to 
the other 
that with 
if an early 
revival may 
losses sustained. 
Moreover, there 


he to 


is a growing opinion 


that the strikes will lead to settlement of | 


the labor situation once and for all, with 
consequent economic advantages to the 
British people. These advantages may 
Mutweigh the obvious setbacks which have 
resulted, 

“No matter what the strike cost,” it is 
asserted, “it was worth it to clarify the 


long standing labor difficulties.” 


Leaves for Conferences 


On Trade With Italy 


Department of 
commissioner at Rome, 
Washington for some 
for trip to eastern 
cities with business men on 
matters pertaining to American trade 
with Italy before returning to his foreign 
post. 

Mr. 








ki. Wholean, 
trade 

been in 

July 15 
confer 


Joseph 
Commerce 
who 
time, 


has 
left 


to 


a 


Wholean's itinerary was announced 
as follows: Philadelphia, July 16 and 17; 
New York, July 19 and 21: Detroit, July 
22 and 23; Springfield and Boston, Mass., 
July 24 and 28. He will be available for 
conference through any of the district or 
offices of the Department of 
Commerce in the cities to he visited. 


cooperative 


Imports of Electrical Goods 
Reported Increased by India 


Imports of electrical into India 
during the fiscal year 1924-25 amounted to 
$14,250,000, an increase of $1,950,000 over 
the $12,300,000 received in that country 
during the previous fiscal year, according 


goods 


to the Electrical Equipment Division of 
the Department of Commerce. 

The value of imports from the United 
Kingdom during the last fiscal year was 
$8.730,000, or about 61 per cent of the 
total: the United States supplied about 
$840,000, or 6 per cent of the total, while 


Germany contributed $682,000, or about 5 


| per cent to the total importa. 





pointed | 





Waterways 





‘Granite Men Seek 
Increase in Tariff 
To Equalize Costs 


Witnesses Inform Commission 
Low Wages of Sweden 


| Block Successful 
Competition. 


Hearings held the United States 
Tariff Commission July 15 in the granite 
investigation centered around the 
production costs of black and red granites 
produced in Sweden and in this country. 

W. F. Noble, of St. Peters, Chester 
County, Pa., and A. M. Simmers, of St. 
Cloud, Minn.,. granite wholesalers, were 
the first witnesses called by H. Hollister 
Jackson, attorney for’ the American 
Granite Association of Barre, Vt., the 
complainants the case. The importers 
represented by David Weiss, of 

Company, Ine., of Brook- 
Representative of 
the hear- 
of ques- 


by 


were 


in 


were 
Joseph Weiss 
Ln, NN. Za 
Minnesota, 
and propounded 
tions to Mr. Simmers. 
Both Mr. Noble and Mr. 
| fied that it is impossible 
them to compete with 
granite because 
costs of production. 


IKXnutson, 
at 
number 


also was present 


ings a 





Simmers testi- 
at present for 
Swedish imported 
low foreign 


products of 


ssed. 





Cost Equalization Di: 


Mr. Knutson said he thought produc- 
tion costs should be equalized at the port 
of entry. His suggestion after Mr, 
Simmers had advocated that the costs be 
equalized at Columbus, Ohio, on ship- 
ments from his plant at St. Cloud, Minn., 
| aS against those from Europe to New 
York City transported to Columbus. 
The Commission favored the suggestion of 
Rep. Knutson and the witness 
from the stand. 

| During the hearings the Commission 
made public a supplemental statement in 
| connection with its tentative findings, so 
as to include in its report the labor costs 
of polished granite dies 

| The statement in part follows: 

In discussing the method of obtaining 
costs of granite dies the Preliminary State- 
ment of Information (p. 34) said in part as 
follows: 

“At the request of the commission, man- 
ufacturers conducted over a_ period 
of about to determine the time 
spent on each successive operation upon 
dies approximately the sizes of those 
selected for the comparison in the granite 
investigation time-tests the 
cost of labor for the respective operations 
determined The rates thus 
| reported have been tentatively used in this 
report. The of these tests, how- 
| ever, were not entirely consistent inasmuch 
| as they show considerable variance as be- 
| tween districts and plants, and even with- 
in the same district.” 

Further Tests Conducted. 

Since issuing the Preliminary Statement 
of Information representatives of the com- 
mission have conducted further in 
respect to the labor cost of polished granite 
dies 


came 


and 


excused 


tests 
a week 
of 
From these 
was labor 


results 


tests 








Time has not permitted the tabulation 
of all the data obtained, but tentative 
revised costs have been estimated as to 


four sizes in each of three types of granite 
dies from three companies in the Vermont 
area, Six companies in the Minnesota area, 
and five in Quincy, Mas- 
the revised labor 
are For purposes of compari- 
the tabulations shown in 


i 
| companies 

son 
| a number of forms. In the Vermont area, 


in 
used. 


sachusetts, which 
rates 
cost are 
for example, there are given the average 
costs, by sizes and types of dies, for eight 
companies as originally presented in the 
Preliminary of Information. 

In the second place there are shown 
similar tabulations for five companies 
whose costs were originally obtained in the 
Barre district. In the third place the aver- 
age tentative costs for three of the: Barre 
companies are shown originally ob- 
tained and calculated on the old basis, and 
finally the average tentative cost for the 
Se three companies Barre dis- 
| 


Statement 


as 


in the 
trict are shown calculated upon the new 
average of labor In the Min- 
nesota costs presented for six 
firms on the revised basis for labor costs 
and upon the original basis for labor costs. 


basis cost. 


area are 


Differences Noted. 


that the tentative 
the Vermont area are 
considerably lower than the original costs 
tentatively shown, whereas in the Minne- 
sota area the revised costs are somewhat, 
though not greatly different from the 
original costs. Discussion and criticism of 
these data are invited. 

Mr. Jackson at the outset of the hear- 
ings testified that it would be impossible 
to make a comprehensive statement in 
regard to the tentative findings of the 
Commission and asked that he be permit- 
ted to file supplementary data at a later 
date. The Commission approved his re- 
quest. 


It will be observed 


revised costs for 


1,003,000 Yards of Canvas 
Ordered From Prison Mills 





The textile mill at the Atlanta peniten- 
tlary has received orders for approximately 
600,000 vards of canvas for the Post Office 
Department, and 403,000 vards of canvas 
duek from the Navy Department, repre- 
senting requirements for the first quarter 
of the fiscal year 1927, it was announced by 
the Federal Prison Division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice on July 15. 

The canvas duck for the Navy Depart- 
ment when manufactured, will he delivered 
to the various naval supply depots through- 
out the Department of Justice 
officials 


country, 
stated. 


Uruguay Lifts Duty. 


By a law of May 20, materials and equip- 


| ment used in the construction and in the 
installation of buildings for education as- 
sociations and institutions dedicated chiefly 
| to the dissemination of physical culture, 
| the cost of which exceeds 10,000 pesos, 
| may be imported into Uruguay free of cus 
‘tom duties, according to the loveign 


Tariffs Division of the Department of Cum 
merce, 


At, Statements Herein Aw Grven on Orvicta, AUTHORITY ONLY 
AND WitHovt CoMMenT sy THe UNiren States Daly. 


Failure to Include Capital Charg 








Mr. Brossard Discusses Economies 


As Applied in Farming Operation 


Explains Methods of Arriving at Valuation of Land 
Through Calculations Based on Rental Values 
And Mortgage Rates 


The full tert of record of hearings in the investigation of the United States 
Tariff Commission before a Select Committee of Congress is being presented in 
Conmutiee is composed of 
Wadsworth (Rep.), New York; Reed (Rep.), Penn- 
sylvania; La Follette (Rep.), Wisconsin; and Bruce (Dem.), Maryland. 


daily installments. 
Arkansas, chairman; 


Senators Robinson 


tdgar B. Brossard, a 
instalment of July 15. 


member of the commission, continued his testimony 
Mr. Brossard, in the present instalment, discusses the scientific 
aspect of calculating farm costs of production. 


Chairman ROBINSON: 


The record proceeds: 
many field g————-——_ 
is greater 
United States? 
Mr. BROSSARD: 


remember? 


It is generally known, 
BROSSARD: 


It is general information to the 
economists 
Canadian land 
virgin land, and 
successive 
therefore, 
think, than the yield originally was in our 
hard spring wheat areas. 

Chairman ROBINSON: 
fundamentally, 


remember, 
. ‘ agricultural 
and sometimes three crews, with 
supervisor. 

' been depleted 
would be 


cropping, 
must have been a 


in Canada 
remember 


ROBINSON: 
members of the crews were Canadians? 
As I remember it, 
got one man from Cornell University, who 
graduate student 
is doctor’s degree, who was a 


Chairman 


impoverishment of 
the United States? 
is due to 


BROSSARD: 


BROSSARD: 
to the continuous cropping in the 
United States and the one crop of wheat, 
agriculture. 


Canadian, 


am not sure but what there was one other 
Canadian. 
we worked 


Chairman ROBINSON: 
pend now and resume again at 


Wednesday. 


And at all times of course 
cooperation with the agricultural colleges 
in Canada. 

We went directly to these people for in- 
formation with 
and we got in touch with the agricultural 
economists and the presidents of the col- 
leges and the directors of the experiment 
agricultural 


(Whereupon 
was taken 
10 o'clock a. 


Cost of Use of Land 


In Cost of Production 
Wednesday, 

The select committee 
adjournment, 


Wednesday, 
to the local 


ministers 


10 o'clock 


We got them to tell us what areas were 
Conference Room, 


representative 
but we made the selection finally. 
not go to Canada, by the way. 

ROBINSON: 
elements of cost enter into the production 
of the wheat investigation as in the sugar 
beet investigation? 
BROSSARD: 


ue aouree Senate Office 
presiding 
(chairman), Reed and La Follette. 
the witness 
the adjournment of Monday, re- 
sumed the stand and testified further 


Robinson 


Chairman 


Chairman ROBINSON: 
on Monday we were discussing the sugar 
it appeared that 
of the use of lands entered 
the cost of production, I believe on the 
average of something like 
the total cost. 


Brossard, 


Chairman ROBINSON: 
other elements and no different elements? 
BROSSARD: 


investigation, 


not think 
remember 


This wheat investigation 


Is that correct, or can you 


tereted in it. 
Mr. BROSSARD: 
percentage. 
Chairman 


I do not remember the 
I can tell you in a moment. 
ROBINSON: 
the state of Nebraska, 
be the percentage of cost? 
BROSSARD: 


agricultural investiga- 


had not had any experience in taking in- what will 


ternational 
products, and hadn't any precedents to go 
Our experts were trained in getting 
agricultural costs, but we were pioneering 
in this work. 


production , 
In Nebraska the aver- 


land charge 
the total cost. 
Chairman ROBINSON: 
of production, 
cost of production was how much? 
Mr. BROSSARD: 
production 


schedules 


intelligence 
And the total cost of 


including capital 


the intelligence of 
in the business before 
dictated—they records—a 1d 
went out to get the farm costs. 
not get the farm 


think got 


Chairman ROBINSON: 
investigations 
Nebraska? 


satisfactory 
Mr. BROSSARD: 


Well, they were made 
Platte Valley, Senator, 
not know the counties. 

Chairman 


An attempt was made by this schedule 
to get costs for the one year of 1922-1923, 
yas, and then to project those 
costs one year previous, to get the costs of 


ROBINSON: 
the counties? 
Mr. BROSSARD: 
whether two or 
here and maybe I can tell from this map. 
No: the map does not give the counties. 
It is the North Platte Valley, and the cen- 


and also one year subsequent, 
So we obtained as much 
these farmers as we could get while in the 
production 
by the farmers for the year preceding the 
current year, and the one succeeding the 
current year, so when we got through we 
had three year average costs for the pro- 
duction of wheat. 
Chairman ROBINSON; 
costs in Canada compare with those in the 
United States? 
BROSSARD: 


information from 


one other 
town which I cannot remember the name 
of right now. 

Senator LA FOLLETTE: 
idea approximately 


Have vou any 


BROSSARD: 
two counties. 
There were 
It could not be more than two, 
it was included 
Chairman ROBINSON: 
gation indicates that the counties of Daw- 
son, Lincoln, Morrill, Scotts Bluff, Garden 
Sioux embrace 95 per 
in Nebraska. 
a position to state whether that 
is approximately accurate? 
BROSSARD: 
anything about 


more than 
charge per bushel we found to be 64 cents, 
the weighted 
for the year 1923, and for the three year 
average, 1921 to 1923, it was 71 cents per 
The cost in the United States for 
1923, without 
was $1.11 and for the three 
without the land charge it 


production 
A casual investi- 


one year, 
Are you in 
was $1.04 


States cost exceeded the Canadian cost for 
the counties, 
studied the counties at all. 
did not take it up by counties, I may say, 


cents per bushel, and for the 
/ average 33 cents per bushel. 
Chairman ROBINSON: 
difference 
production 
the United States attributed? 


Wheat Yield Per Acre 
As Compared With Canada 
Mr. BROSSARD: 


three year 


To what factors 


it by the district. We had the 


production 
and went 


to that particular district. 
Chairman ROBINSON: 
information 
me that there were 2,646 acres in Dawson, 
2,113 in Lincon, 9,979 in 


Scotts Bluff, 


It appears from 
has been 


There are, of course, 
numerous factors affecting costs of pro- 
duction in any country. 
factor here 
The vield per acre in Canada 


1,160 in Garden and 1,454 in 
The one outstand- question of the 
vield per in the area 
vestigation 
stated that you did. 
BROSSARD: 
values were checked. 

Chairman 


for the one 


United States, 
usual vield. 
Chairman ROBINSON: 
land value in Scotts Bluff? 
Mr. BROSSARD: 

the land value. 
Chairman 

that information? 
BROSSARD: 
value, Senator, in which Scotts Rluff 

is included. 

Chairman 


ROBINSON: 
the question 
costs of cultivating 
countries? 

Mr. BROSSARD: The yield might vary 
with the actual expense incurred of put- 


comparative 
I cannot give, I think, 


ROBINSON: 


conditions. 
conditions L think 
somewhat 
growing sections of the United States and 


ROBINSON: 
BROSSARD: 
by gour reading of those names that 


Very well. 
am reminded 


think that was the other county. 
ROBINSON: 
my information, the land values in Scotts 
Bluff were very much higher than in any 
other county save~Dawson. 

BROSSARD: 


Chairman ROBINSON: Then the differ- 
understand you, is principally 
attributable to the small yield of the Ca- 
nadian lands? 

BROSSARD: 


Canada is due to that factor to a large ex- 


Chairman According 


were grown 
the Nebraska 
23, page 40, of the Nebraska report, is as 
In 1923, $197 per acre; in 1 


Chairman ROBINSON: Did you go un 


der that or into that to find out why the 
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$173 per acre; in 1923, $163 per acre; and 
for the three-year average, $179 per acre, 

I did not get your question and I do 
not know whether my answer was 
sponsive to your last question before this. 


re- 


Application of Land Cost’ _ 
Explained by Mr. Brossard 


Chairman ROBINSON: Yes, it was. If 
it should turn out that the land values in 
Scotts Bluff were approximately $65 per 
acre, in Dawson $61 per acre, and in Lin- 
coln $25 per acre, in Morrill $20 per 
in Garden $13 per acre, and in Sioux 9:0 
per acre, it would appear that the ehi we 


acre, 


for the use of land in the cost of suger 
beet production, would be exaggeriuted, 
would it not? 

Mr. BROSSARD: No; I think that is 





not a correct assumption. Nor is the state- 
ment quite correct, for this reason, Sena- | 
tor: That those land values I 
you are reading now are land values which | 
are either taken from 
they are taken from the United States De- 
partment of Agriculture figures for the 
valuation of good plow lands. 

Chairman ROBINSON: 
beet acreage. 

Mr BROSSARD: 
alone? 


presume 


the census, or else 


No; of the sugar 


Sugar bett lands 

Chairman ROBINSON: The fig- 
ures that are supplied me are assumed to 
be taken from the Department of Agri- 
culture, ‘and relate to the sugar beet acre- 
age in Nebraska 

Mr. BROSSARD: Well, I 
much surprised at that 
is true. 


Yes 


am very 


valuation, if that 


Chairman ROBINSON: I 
opportunity, Mr. Brossard, 
the correctness of the 
using. I employing them 
opportunity of investigating them 

But it would result, if the 
stated approximately 
sugar lands, making 
$53 acre for the 
lands in the sugar beet 
of 
mately. That 
wouldn't it? 

Mr. BROSSARD: Yes, Senator, but may 
I make an explanation of that now? 

Chairman ROBINSON: Certainly. | 

Mr. BROSSARD: If the values of those 
lands are $53 an acre and sugar beets are 
grown on them, comparison with the 
values that are given here of $179 per 
acre—for the purposes of growing sugar 
beets, Senator, I think that considering 
that charge of $15 to the acre, there would 
be more money in growing them on this | 
land than on those, because there must be 
included in that land certain inferior land, 
if it valued at $53 an acre, as al- 
most to make it worthless for the produc- 
tion of sugar beets. 


have had no 
of confirming 
figures that I am 
without an 
myself. 
values [I have 
for 
an of 
value of sugar beet 
of Nebraska, 
approxi- 


am 


are accurate 


beet average 
per 
area 
an $15 


average per 


would 


acre, or 


be excessive, 


in 


is only 





Chairman ROBINSON: That would be 
the average. | 

Mr. BROSSARD: Yes, sir. 

Chairman ROBINSON: I have stated 
that for Scotts Bluff the highest land 
value county embraced in the area which 
you investigated, it was $65, which was 
very much in excess of the other areas, 
with the exception of Dawson. 

Mr. BROSSARD: Yes. 


Chairman ROBINSON: Now, if you at- 
tempt to adjust the tariff rates with due 
regard to the present values of land, and 
the profits from the industry are reflected 
in the present values, you would have the 


condition that the lands would be con- 


Stantly raising in value: wouldn't that be 
true?. 

Mr. BROSSARD: You may not have 
it constantly raising in value. You may 


have come to a stand still. On the other 
hand, Senator, if you should find that your 
costs were higher in this country and you 
reduced the duty, would have 
land constantly reducing in value. 

Chairman ROBINSON: If the lands that 
you employ in the growing of the sugar 
beets are constantly raising in 
regularly or consistently raising in value, 
and take the present value of the 
land, you would have a system of pyramid- 
ing values as the result of the profits, 
and from that you would never be able to 
show a profit? 


you your 


value, or 


you 





Mr. BROSSARD: Yes 

Chairman ROBINSON: The employ- 
ment of the interest on the value of the 
lands, which is usual, as stated by the 
Senator from New York the other day 
with regard to the income, would absorb 


the profits, and you might in that way show 
as the result of an investigation an actual 
loss to the producer if you absorb in the 
costs of production a higher value for 
the use of the lands. Isn't that true? 





Mr. BROSSARD: If your premises are 
correct. But I think it is not quite a 
correct statement. 

Chairman ROBINSON: I understand 
that you think the land values of the 
sugar beet lands in Nebraska are ap- 
proximately $179, us I recall it? 

Mr. BROSSARD: Yes. 


Error in Land Valuation 
Would Impair Cost Estimate 


Chairman ROBINSON: And that, if you 


| have an average rental return of $12.94 


an acre in your cost of production, that 
would amount to 74 per cent, approni- 
mately. So that it all goes back to the 


question of whether you have used a dis- 
creet or proper figure in the consideration 
of that element of the cost of production: 
doesn't it? 

Mr. BROSSARD: The land value, Sen- 
ator, as I have pointed out, certainly has 
an effect on the total of production, 
since it per cent of the total eost. 

Chairman ROBINSON: 

Mr. BROSSARD: If 
in the valuation of the 
have an effect; but it could not have an 
effect, Senator, by the method which we 
have employed in the sugar beet investiga- 
tion: and may I state the reasons for that? 

Chairman ROBINSON: Yes, certainly. 
| Mr. BROSSARD: In this investigation 
| we have disregarded entirely the valuation 
of the land. The land valuation, whether 
it is $73 or $179, has not been taken into 
consideration. 

Chairman ROBINSON: But you did the 
equivalent thing; you took what vou say is 
the rental value. 


cost 


is 15 


Yes, 
there is an error 
land, that might 





the actual rental paid? 





Chairman ROBINSON: Suppose he 
rented it for $100, would you charge the 
actual rent in that case? 








Mr. BROSSARD: Yes, if he has to 
pay it. 

Chairman ROBINSON Iiven though 
the rent was clearly excessive, and the 


rent was made to correspond with a higher 
land value which reflected alleged profits 
from the industry. Do understand 
what I mean, what I am driving at? 

Mr. BROSSARD: Yes: 1 understand per- 


vou 


fectly, I think, because | have had the 
same argument before. 
Chairman ROBINSON | mean, from 


your own statement, if you reflect in the 
land values, or substantially the same 
thing, the charge made for the use of the 
land, a constantly appreciating value, you 
would never show a profit in the industry, 


and vou would absorb every possible profit 


in your land value and other costs of pro- 


duction, wouldn't you? 


Mr. BROSSARD: That depends upon 
whether or not the total profits are in 
cluded in the valuation of the land. Now, 
1 do not think they are. That is where 
we differ. 


Chairman ROBINSON 1 understand 

Mr. BROSSARD: That is we di- 
vide. I think that the profits are not all 
capitalized in the land valuation, that the 


where 


, farmer gets some of those profits in his 


labor. Some ef the other members of our 
staff think the land \ include all 
the profits and absorb them all 
Chairman ROBINSON: 1! think 
show a very small profit to the sugar beet 


alues 


vou did 


grower, notwithstanding a very large al- 
lowance for the use of the land it would 
have resulted in a larger profit to the 
grower? 

Mr. BROSSARD: Naturally. if the 
costs are reduced and you get the same 
amount for the product, your profits are 
greater. 

Chairman ROBINSON Are vou famil- 
iar with a publication known as The 
Business Farmer, a sugar beet journal 
published in Nebraska? 

Mr. BROSSARD: I know of a paper 
called The Business Farmer. but I did 
not know that it was an exclusive sugar 
beet journal. 

Chairman ROBINSON: | did not mean 
to say that. 


Mr. BROSSARD: It is a Nebraska paper, 


I think. 
Chairman ROBINSON: It 
farmers’ journal. 


IS a 


Mr. BROSSARD: Yes: it is a farmers’ 
paper. 
|} Chairman ROBINSON: Suppose that a 
farmer owns his own land, what arrange- 


ment did you make in 

for the use of his land? 
Mr. BROSSARD: The us¢ 

was obtained in this way 


the rent 


investigator, the agricultural 


asked the farmer what rent 


for that year for his beet land. 


Agricultural Economists 
And Bankers Supply Data 


went to 
land was 


We had known before we 


of these farmers what 


could be obtained for for the production 
of sugar beets. We got that information 
from the agricultural economists at the 
experiment stations and the bankers in 


that district and the people connected with 
the levying of taxes and other places, so 
land 
gen- 


the 
for 


well what 
renting 


that we knew 
in the communit) 
erally. 
Chairman ROBINSON: Yes. 
Mr. BROSSARD 


pretty 
was 


eash 
checked 
these 


his 
we 


had 
then 
with 


land and 
the land 


estimate 


rented the 
value for 
farmer's 
ples’, 
we used the value 


other 


Chairman ROBINSON: You allowed rent 
for the land that was owned by the farmer 


and upon which he paid no rent? 
Mr. BROSSARD: Yes, sir; 
we had charged interest on investment. 


Chairman ROBINSON: You 


| son or statistical comparison. 
be made, really. T 





ment of Agriculture 





Mr. BROSSARD: All right. What 
would you do in a case when a man ae 
tually rents it for $15? Would you charge 








firms what I suspected when you’ were 
; reading from those figures, that they are 
| the average values of plow lands in Ne- 
| braska: therefore, they include the values | 
\ of all lands. 
| Chairman ROBINSON: All farm land? 
Mr. BROSSARI): All farm lands. 
Chairman ROBIN> Then you toon 
only the land that used for sugar 
beet purposes? 
Mr. BROSSARLD Which is always the 


very best lands on il! of those farms. 


Chairman ROBINSON: And would 
therefore bring the ighest rent? 
Mr. BROSSARD And also has the 
highest value in ever) case, 
Chairman ROBINSON: What did your 
| studies show with respect to the relation 
ship between rents ind land values? 
Mr. BROSSARD No you have refer 
ence to any particular area? 
|} Chairman ROBINSON: Well, you may 
have reference in eur answer to any 


particular area: | d 
Mr. BROSSARI 
generally that 


Well, I may 


the | 





almost identical wil 6 per cent interest original cost. with a- view of a change in the rate 
on the valuation of the land. May I quote Chairman ROBINSON Is not that the | duty. But this investigation was made 
from one of these bulletins just exactly the | process that the commission has uniformly |; under the general powers of the commis 
comparison there? | employed in their investigations? | sion and Was not made under section 315 
Chairman ROBINSON: Yes. | Mr. BROSSARD: Original cost? at all, and therefore had no relation 
Mr. BROSSARLD: This is taken from | Chairman ROBINSON: Yes | all with prices in foreign countries 
page 11 of the Nebraska publication on | Mr. BROSSARD: Oh, no, Senator, The | Chairman ROBINSON: Which method 
capital charges, and | would just like to | Commission has taken in other investign | did you employ? 
get this in the record so that you will | tions the data as they found them on the Mr. BROSSARD: We used the cost 
understand exactly what we did. books of the companies We are trying production, of course, and made no com 
| Chairman ROBINSON: Yes: all right. right now in three investigations, I think parison with any foreign country. 
Mr. BROSSARD Capital charges are |} edible gelatine, glue and sodium. silico Chairman ROBINSON: Did you use the 
the costs, in the form of either-rent or | fluoride—to give them on the original cost | weighted average? 
5 interest, involved in the use of property. | basis, and now let me show you what that } Mr. BROSSARD: The weighted aver- 





Nebraska 


your investigation 


of owned land 
charge 
for the use of the farmers’ own land. The 
economist, 
he had taken 
or would take or was offered or had rented 





any 
renting 
for in those various communities, what it 


And then we also had, 
nearly every one of the enumerators rather 
soon got hold of some farmer who actually 
rental 
this 
peo- 
and if it was not entirely out of line 
as stated by the farmer. 





In sugar-beet production capital consists of 
(1) land; (2) equipment, such as machinery 
and tools and horses used in the industry; 
and (3) capital, whether in the 
form of money or credit, used by farmers 
in the production of sugar beets.’’ 


working 


Land Appears in Report 
Under Item of Rent Charged 


And this is important: 


“In order to place the data on a com- 
parable basis, all of the 2,242 farms in- 
vestigated in the United States were 


treated as if owned by the operators, even 
though rental paid 5.4 
cent share rental on 41.7 per cent 
the harvested beet acreage. In all 
of this report capital charges for the 
of land and forms of capital, 
whether actually the ‘operator or 
not, were segregated from the other costs.” 


cash was on per 


of 


tables 


and 


use 
for other 


paid by 





So that your land is always shown a¢ 
rent charged 

“With respect to such capital charges 
per acre as relate to use of land on which 
sugar beets are grown, Table 24, page 40, 
presents three sets of data: 

“(1) The first column is on the basis of 
interest at 6 per cent on the market value 
of the land used. 

“(2)) The second column is on the basis 
of interest at the local farm mortgage 
rates on the market value of the land uged. 

(3) The third column is on the basis 
of the annual net cash rental of the land 
used. 

“It will be observed from this table that 


for Nebraska, the cash-rental method gives 
a land charge per acre greater than 6 per 
cent of the market value of sugar 
beet land, but than interest at the 
mortgage rate on the market value of the 
beet land For the United States as a 
whole, however, the method 
gives a result approximately equal to 6 per 
cent on the estimated market value of the 
land.”’ 
The 
used 


the 


less 


cash-rental 


method of 
without consideration 
valuation the land, and 
got through, the check of 
methods showed that relationship. 

“The capital charges as shown in Tables 
8 and 12, inclusive, pages 24 to 31, 
elsewhere in this report, are based on the 
net cash-rental value of the land per acre, 
either as stated the 
or growers and checked by the agents of 
the commission, and on 6 per cent interest 
on the other capital employed in the pro 
duction of sugar beets. 

“The cash-rental calculating 
capital charges on land is considered pref- 
erable to that of basing them on the mar- 


cash-rental course was 
the 


when 


for actual 


of yet we 


those two 


and 
actual or 


by owners 


method of 


ket value of the land at 5.5 or 6 per cent 
interest or at the prevailing mortgage 
rate. The cash rental appears to be a 


nearer approximation to a fair charge for 


land than is 
methods because it 


the of the 
the other 


use obtained by 


includes lit- 


tle, if any, of the speculative or home-site 
value and represents more nearly than any 
other charge the present economic rent of 


land for agricultural purposes. 
“On farms actually rented for cash the 
cash rental charge per acre is the actual 


the actual cost of maintaining 
drains, where 
the landlord. 


these 
On 


costs were 
that 


paid by 


farms were 
that 
that 


rental 
to 


cash 
willing 


annual 
were 


per acre 


take and 


land. 


“For the three years, 1921 to 1923, 





the same as 


proceeded 
on the theory that 1t was proper to allow 


interest on the investment. and that it 
Was approximately accurate to take the 
rental of the land owned by the farmer 
and charge that into the cost of produc- 
tion? 

Mr. BROSSARD: Yes, Senator. We did 
that because of our general theory that 
for tariff purposes and for purposes of 
comparison of costs in one country with 
costs in another, to exclude the item of 
interest or to exclude the item of rental 
of land, would be totally unsound from 


the point of view of the economic compari- 
It could not 
he same thing was done 


in wheat, the same thing was done «in 
every other investigation we have made. 

By the way, Senator, I have just had 
handed to me the United States Depart- 


year book, which con- 


not in the question 
answer 
nd rental charged was 


investigated in the United States were 
$13.43. On the other hand, a 6 per cent 
charge on $222, the three-year average 
market value of land, is $13.32, or only 11 
| cents less per acre than the annual cash 
| rental. 

“This may be viewed in another way 
If the annual net cash rental is capitalized 
| at 6 per cent, the resulting value of the 
) land is $224 as compared with the farm- 
| er's stated value of $ For the United 





} States as a whole therefore it makes prac 





tically no difference whether the charge ' 1 th ‘oe : 
: ; ‘. the plant as a part ¢ ne cost of produc 
| for the use of land is on the basis of the | s 2 os - } eS k 
: : on? 
| net cash rental or a 6 per cent interest men > 
Mr. BROSSARD: Our investigators, 
|; charge on the market value of the land. | ' ttl iii 
‘ ‘ Senator, go to each one o nese institu 
| “A second method of calculating capital X Oks ae a 
; Ae tions personally. They take the invest 
|; charge is based on the prevailing mort- : : 
| é ment which they find on the books. At 
| gage rate of interest on the market value E 
j : : >> | times it has been necessary to make ad 
of land The average rate paid in 1922 0 
justments in investments as recorded on 
| on mortgages on the sugar-beet farms in 
; oa ; ‘ the books by these people. 
vestigated by the Tariff Commission was a ; _ . 
a , " ] They sometimes have had things in- 
7.14 per cent, the resulting value of the , . , - s : 
| A ‘ - 4 : cluded in investment, in nearly every in 
land is $188 per acre; if it is capitalized . . . 
ci vestigation in fact some of the firms have 
at 5.5 per cent, the present rate charged : ; Bat 
7 1 tl Fed a ee things included as investment which the 
0 arm mortagages by the Federal lan ee A 
mo on \ a ‘ iéalived: 1 1 : ’ Tariff Commission cannot consistently in- 
~ e res xz ca e 700 a ve Pi @ 
ak ae need va tag . “ =e mt clude as investment, because we have to 
s $2 er acre, slightly more tha ne * 
2 . re ; me " on aa EEN have comparable data, and our costs are 
famer's stated value of $222. 


Market Value of Land 
Carefully Checked in Field 





values) given given by farmers were | clusions in the sugar beet investigation- 
clearly out of line with data from these | bulk line or weighted average or invoice? 
| sources, adjustments were made Mr. BROSSARD: We did not make 

| Chairman ROBINSON: Did you, say | study of invoice values, because there are 
that some of the staff differed with you | so few sugar beets imported. There are 
in regard to the question of land values | only about 11,000 tons, I think, imported, 


in its relation to the profits? 
Mr. BROSSARD: Dr. 
I never did agree on that. 


Yes. 


Chairman ROBINSON: What was his | then, that the question of the application 
| viewpoint? of the farm invoice prices to sugar beets 
| Mr. BROSSARD His viewpoint was | does not arise? 

that it should not be included at all, and Mr. BROSSARD: Well, it might arise 


if included they should be included at the | if 


rental paid the landlord less the taxes and 
fences and 


owned 
or share rented the growers stated the net 
owners 
tenants 
would be willing to pay fo the sugar-beet 


the 
average cash rental per acre for all farms 


both land rentals and values against those | 


Simpson and 
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Original Price of Realty Regarded 








As Unrelated to Earning Capaeity 


Present Worth in Open Market of Farm Land, as 
ear as It Can Be Estimated, Is True Standard, 
In Opinion of Commissioner. 


means, and which is the very point of @8e cost of production, and we also used, 


| difference 

Suppose, 
| use the original cost of land, and we go to, 
| say, Wisconsin, and we got a piece of land 
} 


for example, you wanted to 


$2.25 an 


acre, or take it a hundred years ago, which 


50 years ago and we bought it at 
| may be a little more real at that price; and 
we stay on that land three generations of 
the changes hands 
The that land, then, 
for cost purposes is still $2.25 an acre. 

But right the 
from buys a 1926, 
he 


same family, it never 


present valuation of 


John Jones, across road 
this farm, 
$225 an 


cost in 


and 
The 
an 


farm in 
for land 
one $2.25 


pays acre his 
the 
what additional 


for 


case 18 


original 


acre, plus has been ex 


pended which 
could 


on the 


improvements, 
in that 
in that time 
other hand would be $225 
Now, there that argue 
those two costs, one across the street 
the for this 
pose’ those farms on one side 
of the the 
other have 


on. it 
time; it 
and 


would be small 


be 


very 


not very much 
there 
who is will that 
from 
other, be 
Put 


ocean 


can compared pur 


one of 


und the other one 
of the 
like the situation 
ROBINSON: Of 


You move 


on 


side ocean, and you 


something 
| Chairman course, you 
that 


across 


never do lands in 
Nebraska the sea. 
Mr. BROSSARD: I did 
like that. 
Chairman 
the 


one 


never 


not move them 
ROBINSON: 
that 


years 


But, of 
farm is 


course, 





assumption 
hundred 
terday is un extreme case. 
| Mr. BROSSARD I have 
treme on purpose, Senator. 
Chairman ROBINSON: 
Mr. BROSSARD 
the West I could 


one bought 


ago and another yes 


made it ex 


Yes, I see. 


in have bought land 
because I 
i; 
land 


| $1.25 an acre. I did do it, 
thought at the time I not have 
but dry farming developed and the 
subsequently valuable 
sold for $100 an acre within my own stay 


the farm. So that what I 


not 
would 


became very 


on have 
exaggeration. 


Chairman ROBINSON: Your 


land, or at least its 
must should 
of production, 


value 
rental 
in the 


of the 


value, or be 





costs even 


ates it? 


Interest to Be Figured in 


Whether Paid or Not Paid 


Mr. BROSSARD: Yes; and let 


one other statement which will help illus 


trate that. 


a farm here and you own 


but 1 


one 


street from me; own 


Say, 


of debt and you borrow the money to pay 
of 


for yours, and you pay interest on all 


that money. 


That interest Which you pay is an actual 
out of pocket expense to you, and is a cost 
in the production of these beets, or for any 


You would 
had to have 
Well, I own 
that 


other farm 
it was 


product. 
not a 
land to produce them. 
how 
I happen to own 
as much a cost to me? 
Chairman ROBINSON: 


not 
cost; you 


can it possibly be said 


do vou take into consideration the indebt 


provident or improvident 


for a specific purpose. 


| is omitted from 





“The market values of land and the cash | have to include in our costs. 
rental data obtained from the farmers on So that if we are going to compare 
the cost schedules were carefully checked | costs of production at the present time 
| by the agents of the commission while | do not see for the life of me any way in 
in the field. Stated land values were | the world to get the cost of production now 
| checked against actual sales prices, and | without including the investment now, 


just as we 


| given by such competent local men as | can use any other value than the value 
county tax officials, bankers, real-estate | ‘tt the present time, or the present value, 
| dealers, county agricultural agents, and | and ascertain the costs of today, I do not 
| officials of the agricultural colleges, par- | see really, 
ticularly professors of agricultural eco: | Chairman ROBINSON: You have em 
nomics and farm management. Where the | ployed what method in reaching your con- 


factories in Michigan. 
ROBINSON: It is 


to nearby 


Chairman 


Senator, 


30, 


of production of the sugar beet range from 


asa 


at the 


of farms 


In my own experience 


right opposite our own ranch in Idaho for braska 


and 


said 
with respect to this farm is really not an 


position, 
| then, as I understand it, is that the present 
present 
included 
though 
the land is owned by the farmer who oper- 


me make 


Suppose that you and I—I own 
across the 


mine free 


Say 
the 
mine; 
because 
mine that it is not just 


In tiguring the 
cost of producing manufactured articles, 


edness on the plant, without regard to the 
management of 





In other cases some 
of these industries, probably in the same 
investigation, have investment data which 
their costs and which we 


includé labor now, and how you 


and they are imported from Canada, just 


admitted, 


we had made this investigation, Senator 


an array of costs in each case 


which shows the amount of beets produced 
at varying costs of production. 


For example, in the Nebraska bulletin 


of which we have been speaking, On page 


table 15, we show there that the costs 


less than $3.50 per ton to $25 per ton and 
over 

Chairman ROBINSON: Where is that, 
now? 

Mr. BROSSARD: In Nebraska. No, that 


is in the United States as a whole, I beg 
That is in the United States 
I have the same information 


your pardon. 
whole 


for Nebraska, however, but I was looking 


United States, Senator 
Chairman ROBINSON: Yes. 
Mr. BROSSARD: 
that 
varying 


of acres 


Go ahead. 
We show the number 
producing sugar beets 
We show the 


are 
ut these costs. 


number 


Variation of 800 Per Cent 
In Beet Sugar Production Cost 


Chairman ROBINSON: Do you mean 
to say that there is a variation in the 
cost of production of sugar beets in the 
United States as much as 800 per cent, 
or approximately that? 

Mr. BROSSARD: That is apparently 
correct, Senator, Which is not unusual at 


all for a big industry of this kind. 


Chairman ROBINSON: 

Mr. BROSSARD We the 
number and percentage of the total of 
the acres produced at these varying costs, 
and also the number and percentage -of 
the total tons sugar beets harvested 
that are produced at these varying costs. 

That for the state of Ne- 
16 and 17. The costs 
from less than $3.50 
capital charges; and 
range than $4 per ton 
to $13 per ton including capital charges, 
The same date are shown with respect to 
the number and percentage of farms, acres 
and tons of sugar beets produced at these 
varying costs. 

Now, that is in addition to the average 
costs, that if anybody wanted to get 
a bulk line cost the production of 
sugar beets, they could decide what place 
along this desired to take 
their bulk line, or as shown by the charts 
drawn here, the graphs, 
selection. We have 
position or the other in 


Go ahead. 


show also 


of 


is also shown 
in tables 12, 
in Nebraska range 
to $11.50 excluding 


they from less 


so 
for 


array they 


which have 
and 
not 
this 
Chairman 
did 


we 
could make their 
taken one 
bulletin. 

ROBINSON: 


you 


For comparison 


purposes, undertake to work out 


what would be the cost of production of 
sugar beets taking the bulk line system? 


Mr. 
Chairman 
idea 
with 
tained 


BROSSARD: We did not, Senator. 
ROBINSON: Have you any 
how it would have compared 
which actually ob- 
by taking the weighted average? 

Mr. BROSSARD: ‘I do not know how it 
would have compared, but 1 think, Sena- 
tor, according to our theory of the situa- 
tion, if we had representative 
costs to a sufficient number of farms, so 


as to 


the results you 


assessed 


that our curve could be a perfect curve, 
that there would be very little if any dif- 
ference hetween the bulk line cost and 


the average cost of production by the com- 
parison. 


Chairman ROBINSON: Do you have 


that information? 
Mr. BROSSARD: I have never tried it, 
us IL said before. 


Chairman ROBINSON: 
tried it? 

Mr. BROSSARD: 
this sugar beet data. 

Chairman ROBINSON: Which in your 
opinion is the correct method, the weighted 


You have never 


I have not tried it on 


average or the bulk line? 

Mr. BROSSARD: Well, as I said a 
minute ago, it does not make much dif- 
feernce. 

Chairman ROBINSON: That is not the 
question I asked you. It does make a 
difference. 

Mr. BROSSARD: Excuse me, Senator; 


I mean so far as the difference in cost of 
production is concerned. 
Chairman ROBINSON: 


Which do you 


think is the better scientific method as an 
economist? 

Mr. BROSSARD: Well, there = are 
advantages and disadvantages to both 


methods. May I explain what | think thé 
differences are? 
Chairman ROBINSON: 


Yes. If you do 


not mind, I would like for you to say di- 
rectly which you think is the better 
method from the standpoint of an econ- 


omist, the weighted average or the bulk 
line, and then you can make any explana- 
tion you choose to, and I would be glad 
to have you make your explanation justi- 
fying your viewpoint. 

Mr. BROSSARD: Yes, sir. 
in our investigations actual 
then I would 


If we could 
bulk line 
that we should 
compare the bulk line for measurement, 
and I think it would not be very much 
different from your ayerage costs of pro: 
duction, Senator 

But our difficulty with that method ig 
this, that we have in many of our indus- 
tries two three or four or sometimes 
one plant. Of course, where there is only 
one plant, you have to take that plant’s 
bulk line, average, or no matter what, and 
if there are three or four plants only, then 
there usually is an outstanding difference, 

It may not be an outstanding difference 
in cost, but there may be an outstanding 
difference in between any of these 
particular individual plants, and you ean 
not distinguish the cost of. production of 
the several units of the products produced 
the single individual plant, | So, 
therefore, bulk line method assumes 
that we get a curve, 


get 


costs, Say 


or 


cost 


within 
the 


The full text of the testimony given 
at the hearinus before the select come 
mittee to investigate the Tariff Come- 
mission will be continued in the issue 

| of July 17%. rama! 
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Circuit 


Courts of 


Failure in Duties 


Is Held Not Liquor 


ae 


Conviction Against Sheriff Is 
Reversed by Court of Ap- 
peals on Those 
Grounds. 


BurKHArRpr y. UNITED Srates; Circuit 

Court or AppeEaLs, Sixty Circuit. 

A sheriff, whose duty it was to prevent 
unlawful transportation of liquor through 
his county, did not become a participant in 
a conspiracy to violate the National Pro- 
hibition Act, by mere failure to perform 
that duty the Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Sixth Circuit, held in the appeal of Paul 
W. Burkhardt against the United States 
from a conviction in the United States 
District Court Northern District 6f Ohio. 

The full text of the findings follow: 

Before Denison, Donahue and Moorman, 
Circuit Judges. 

Moorman, Circuit Judge: 
with others, was indicted 
entering into a conspiracy to violate the 
National Prohibition Act. Thirty-three 
overt acts were alleged in the indictment. 
Before trial nine of the defendants pleaded 
guilty and two dismissed. During 
the trial four more pleaded guilty and two 
were discharged. 3urkhardt was con- 
victed, fined $1,000.00 and sentenced to 
confinement in the penitentiary for two 
years. 

The facts upon which the Government 
relief are found in the evidence of Ray 
Worden and Mary Moss, who were the 
chief conspirators and were extensively 
engaged from April, 1924, to the latter 
part of January, 1925, in transporting 
liquor by automobile from Monroe 
other points in Michigan through Wil- 
liams County, Ohio, to Ft. Wayne, In- 
diana, Where it was sold to road houses 
and clubs. Bryan was the county seat 
of Williams County. Burkhardt was the 
sheriff of the county, having a deputy, 
Rollins, who protected Worden in trans- 
porting the liquor. Worden made two or 
three round trips through the county every 
week from April until January. He fre- 
quently gave to Rollins a case of beer or 
bottle of whiskey. Another deputy sheriff 
Calvin, purchased beer or whiskey from 
him on several occasions. He also made 
deliveries in large quantities to another 
customer in Bryan. Rollins was arrested 
in November for violating the prohibition 
Jaw. Burkhardt heard of it but it does 
not appear that he knew or was informed 
that Worden was connected with it. There 
‘were several transporters of liquor operat- 
ing through the county. Some of them 
Were apprehended. Worden, the largest 
and most frequent offender, was never 
arrested. 


Burkhardt, 
charged with 


were 


and 


Failed in Duty. 

It was Burkhardt’s duty under the 
State law to prevent the unlawful trans- 
portation of liquor into and through the 
county. This he failed to de so far as 
Worden was concerned. The Government 
contends that the circumstances of his in- 
action vince participation in the conspi- 
racy With full knowledge of its objects. 
The prominent features of the evidence 
rélied on in this respect are: Failure to 
arrest Worden at a gasoline station on 
one occasion when he had liquor in his 
automobile, though it was not shown that 
Burkhardt knew that he had the liquor 
or then knew Worden; the taking of Wor- 
den to the county jail at a later time, after 
being introduced to him, and giving him 
some Michigan license plates; advising a 
friend, William Ward, who was charged 
with violating the prohibition law, that if 
he (Ward) had to go to court not to talk 
or to say “no to all questions,” and em- 
ploy a lawyer; and the retention of Rollins 
as a deputy after learning that he had 
been charged with violating the liquor 
laws. 

It is fyindamental that a conspiracy need 
not be established by direct evidence of an 
unlawful agreement. Its existence may be 
shown by proof of facts from which the 
logical inference is that the unlawful overt 
acts were committed in furtherance of a 
common design of the alleged conspira- 
tors. Stafford v. United States (6 C. C. A) 
300 Fed. 537. To bring it within in- 
hibition of the statute it is not 
that the Government prove the commis- 
sion of more than one of the overt 
charged. Nor must it prove that more 
than one of the alleged conspirators took 
part in that act if it be shown that 
done pursuant to or in furtherance of 
common purpose of the then 
the conspiracy. Williams, 
States (6 Cc. A.) 3 Fed. 

Participation in the 
conspiracy was not essential 3urk- 
hardt’s culpability. If after it was formed 
he aided or abetted it with an understand- 
ing of its purpose, he became a party to it. 
The rule that acquiescence in failwe 
to prevent a conspiratory or criminal act 
dis not sufficient to render one liable as an- 
nounced in United States v. Newton, 52 
Fed. and United States v. Me¢ 
191 Fed. 519, does not apply in every 
cumstance to one whose duty 
the law to prevent the act. His acquies- 
cence may amount to purposeful further- 
ance; it may be the deliberate removal of 
an otherwise troublesome obstacle 
the path of the law violator 
come affirmative cooperation. Burkhardt 
was not charged with the duty of enforc- 
ing the laws of the Federal Government, 
but it was his duty officer to 
prevent the unlawful transportation of 
liquor through Williams County. Mere 
failure to perform that duty did not, how- 
ever, make of him a participant in a 
spiracy to violate the National Prohibi- 
tion Act, unless he purposely refrained 
from performing it with full knowledge of 
Worden’s business and with the view of 
protecting and aiding it, in which event his 
inaction would warrant the inference of 
participation therein in accordance with a 
common understanding. 

Not Vigilant. 
be conceded that 
had vigilant could 
cepted Worden on of his’ numerous 
trips and stopped the traffic. But lack of 
wigilance, as we have seen, is not enough; 


the 


necessary 


acts 


it was 
the 
members of 
éete., V. -U 
(2nd) 933. 

formation 


nited 
los 
of the 


to 


or 


275, “larty, 
cir- 
under 


it is 


from 
and thus be- 


as 


a county 


con- 


It if Burkhardt 


have  inter- 


may 
been he 


one 


Case Conspiracy District Cour 


Appeal 


THE UNITED 


United States Court Decisions - 


United States Shipping Board Loses 
In Suit to Escape Paying Taxes 


+ Dinelasee Rule for New Trial in 


Action by Delaware County, Pennsylvania. 


CouNTY OF DELAWARE V. UNitep STATES SHIP- 
PING Boarp; Districr Court, EASTERN 
District of PENNSYLVANIA, 

Although neither a government nor its 
property may be subjected to taxation by 


another government, nor may an agent of 


a government be taxed because of his pos- 
session or holding title to property of his 
government, an action of assumpsit may 
lie, the promise implied by law, based on 
an assessment and levy under State law, 
of a tax on real estate owned by the United 
States Shipping Board, for the promise is 
implied whenever the exists, the 
United States District Court, Eastern Dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, held in the case of 
County of Delaware, Pennsylvania, against 
the United States Shipping Board. 
Full Text of Opinion. 

The full text of the Opinion follows: 

Before Judges Thompson and Dickin- 
son—Sur motion for a new trial. 


levy 


Dickinson, J. 

This cause was tried and argument 
on a like motion together with the case 
School District of Tinicum 
against the same defendant. 
tion made of one case disposes of the other 
and a like record may 

The action is in assumpsit. The promise 
is one implied by the law. The basis of it 
is the assessment and levy of a tax upon 
real estate under the law of Pennsylvania. 
The law of the State recognizes this to be 
a good cause of action. 

The real defense is that the real inte 
premises are owned by the United States, 
which now holds the title, 
this the payment of the tax can not be en- 
forced. This defense is sub modo. 
There is, however, 2 distinction between 
the enforcement of tax liability against the 
rem and the enforcement of the same lia- 
bility against the individual owner made 
responsible in law in personam therefor. 
This court ha& already ruled that neither 
the United States nor its property can be 
subjected to a tax exXaction. These real 
estate premises, now Owned by the United 
States, are in consequence immune and 
beyond the reach of the tax gatherer. <A 
very trite illustration will disclose the dis- 
tinction sought to be made. A. the 
owner of real estate subject to assessment 
for tax purposes and the levy of tax 
based upon this valuation. Such a tax is 
duly levied and in conformity with 
law of the State what called lien 
filed against the premises, A. then 
veys the real estate the United States. 
It is conceded that thereafter 
not be enforced against the United States. 
The real question hence is whether the 
bility of the private individual in personam 
is thereby affected. 

Finds for Plaintiff. 
listened with attention 


had 
of 


The disposi- 


be made in each. 


and because of 


good 


is 


a 


is is 
con- 


to 


lia- 


We have 
argument addressed to us by the very able 
counsel for the defendant and have care. 
fully considered the brief submitted. We 
have not, however, found the argument to 
be convincing and adhere to the views, 
following which a verdict was directed in 
favor of the plaintiff. 

The situation presented by 
6ne which out of 
The United States was 
the necessity entry 
war. Ships were vital to 
prosecution of that war. 
States consequence, likewise 
tally concerned with a _ plan for 
speedy construction. This meant 
tions on a scale so large that private 
tal could not be expected to make the 
ture. 
essary 


this case is 
emergency. 
of 
world 
successful 
United 


arose an 
in anticipation 
its into a 
the 


The 


of 


Was, in 
opera- 
capi- 
ven- 
It was in further consequence nec- 
for the United States to intervene. 
It might have done so directly by building 
ships for itself. It thought better, 
however, to interpose a private corporation 
or a series of them. 

The defendant organized 
and incorporated in pursuance of this plan. 
It had no real capital of its own, but 
financed wholly solely by the U 
States. This took the form, in part, 
the United States to 


was 


company was 
was 
nited 
of a 
the 


and 


subscription by 
whole the 
tion and the 
time and in various 
required for its The United 
States was thus, the real owner 
everything in the hands of the 
tion, and all that was done was, 
sense, done for the l 
defendant its 
the 
form, 


of 
advancement from 

forms of the 
operation. 


to 
money 


time 


in a sense, 
of corpora- 
ina 
‘nited States by 
and ussociate 
as nited States. 
nited States 
of a 


corporation 

of all its 
Title Transferred After War. 

After the of the and after 

these taxes had been the title to 

all the property concerned was transferred 


agents of the U 
the U 
| the position of the owner 
of 
beneficial owner 


In 


however, was in 


stock the and thus the 


assets. 


close war 


assessed 


there must also be proof of knowledge of 
the facts coupled with an intention to 
in the unlawful act refraining from 
ing that was in duty bound to 
do. These elements not 


are they 


aid 
by do- 
which he 


essential can be 
Nor 


occurrences 


inferred from inaction alone. 
drawn from 
relied on by 
not 





the 
the 


those 


to he 
ially 
need 


tail 


espec- 
We 
de- 
It 
as 


Government. 
discuss in 
indicate supportable deductions. 
to that the argument 
them assumes that Burkhardt 
Worden’s business—an unjustifiable 
it 
facts oppose the 
met Worden 
the license plates 


occurrences 
or 
is sufficient 
to all 
knew 


say 
of 
unless inheres the 
themselves. Other 
cation. 3urkhardt 
first time the day 


conclusion in acts 
impli- 
the 


were 


for 


given him, did net see him again, and was 
neither promised Siven ainy reward 
for suffering the illicit traffic. The Goy- 
ernment’s evidence creates at most a sus- 
picion against Burkhardt. In that view 
of its effect, the court should have di. 
rected a verdict of not guilty as to him: 
and in thus stating its maximum effect, 
we are not depending own 
and 
view which we think 
of the jury tu 
Reversed. 


nor 


in- 
that 
legal duty 


our 
but 
Was the 


upon 
conclusions, 
it 


ferences upon 


take. 


Township |} 


| thereupon.”’ 


| based is that of ownership and as 





} ment 
| of the 


;jas a 


the | 


the lien can | 


| which 


| States 
and | 


profit to the very clear and well expressed | 


| 261 
vi- | 
their | 


| levy 


capital stock of the corpora- | 





real | 
the | 
corporations | 


ll the capital | 


| ferent. 





to the United States. Much stress, as 
would be expected, is placed upon the ad- 
ministrative acts of the, different depart- 
ments of the Government, indicating that 
these various corporations were. nothing 
or less than governmental agents. 
Such, without doubt, they were, and were 
so regarded by the legislative and execu- 
tive branches of the Government. 


more 


The above outline will suffice for a state- 
ment of the fact situatlon presented. Em- 
phasis has been laid, and no fault can be 
found with counsel for plaintiff in so do- 
ing, upom what may be called the meri- 
torious features of plaintiff's claim. We 
however, only with the legal 
questions which arise. We must accord 
to the plaintiff its legal rights, but beyond 
not go. Congress alone can 
give consideration to Whatever other fea- 
tures the the payment of these 
taxes may 

The question us is whether 
the plaintiff has the right to judgment for 
by the these 
the views respect- 


have, to do 


this we can 
claim for 

present. 
before 


sole 


represented sum of 
taxes. The difference in 
ing this legal liability begins with a state- 
the basis for the attion 


advanced, 


a debt 


ment of cause of 


for bases it an 
implied promise 
to pay 


The neg 


defendant 
“on the part of the 
taxes lawfully : 
ative corollary is that 
the part 


assessed 


upon 
owner 


Counsel 


of property sessed 


is promise 
the 
owner 


there no implied 
of man to pay 
against another as the 

The 
termining 


on 
taxes 
of property. 


one 
that the de- 
liability 
applied 
the 


assessed 


reached is 


which 


conclusion 


fact upon is 


this that de- 
not liable taxes 
property, the real ownership 


in the United States. 


to the facts 


fendant is 


in case 


tor 
against of 
which Was 


It partakes somewhat of the academic 


to discuss the theories out of which the 


implied promise arises. The true ground, 
think that the implica- 
promise arises out of the assess- 
of the tax. The nature 
is one sometimes described 
of statute. The 
not who 


but against 


however, is 
tion of a 


and 


we 


levy 
promise 
promise arising out 

fact which governs 
owner of the property 
the tax been levied. It further 
follows that we look not to what is com- 
monly called the beneficial of_the 
real estate but to the whose 
name and hence against 
has been assessed. 


basie is is 
the 


whom has 


owner 
in 
the tax 


person 
Whom 


Refers to Other Cases. 
There is nothing in the case of the Mint 
Philadelphia, 218 Pa., 104, 
this theory. 


There the property belonged to the United 


Realty Co. vs, 


conflicts with latter 


which the beneficial 


of the legal title. 


was not only 
owner but the holder 
The United States had contracted to sell 
the property. Before the sale had been 
consummated and during the time the 
United States had retained the title for the 
protection of its rights under the con- 
tract of sale, the local taxing authorities 
attempted to subject the property to tax- 
ation in the name of the vendee. The 
right to file and enforce a lien against 
real estate premises would have fol- 
This attempt failed. 


the 
lowed. 
The case 
Fed. 
point. 


of United States ys. 
425, is a case more directly 
There, however, the question 
raised Was the legal propriety of the as- 
sessment. The attempt was to assess and 

tax against the Shipping Board 
upon the value of property which 
belonged to the United States. Again the 
attempt failed. Here, however, it to 
be noted that the assessment and levy of 
the tax upon the of action 
is based was regularly made against this 
defendant without any question of its legal- 
ity having been raised. 

The 
Which 


Coghlan, 
tep., 


in 
a 
based 

is 
which 


cause 


of 
referred go, 


imposing 
we 


to 
most -of 


array other cases 


have been 


| them, to the broad proposition that neither 
|} government 


nor 
taxation 
ment. This goes 
of them, 
corollary proposition 
a government cannot 
his possession the 
the property his government. This 
likewise must be conceded. It must fur- 
be admitted that far in 
direction sustaining defense 
interposed because of 
tion may ina to 
upon this very 
that this defendant 
cessfully defended 
tux against it 


its property be 
by another 


without saying. 


can 
subjected to govern- 
Some 
the 
of 
of 


to 


as the Coghlan 
that 


be 


case, go to 
the agent 

taxed because 

or holding of title 


of 


ther 
the 
here 


this goes 
the 
the cause 


of 
ac- 
real be rest 
well 
suc- 
of a 
an assessment 
of property whcih belonged to the United 
States. As already however, 
the defendant did not do but sub- 
itself to.the levy of the tax and 
number of years thereafter paid it. 
leaves the distinction to 
adverted,. 


sense said 
It thus 

might 
against the 
based 


base. may 


be have 
levy 
upon 


observed, 
this 
mitted 
for a 
This 


room for 


which we have already 


Bases of Action Explained. 


debt. It 
of a tax 
is wholly 


The 
not 
such. 


present action is 
enforce the payment 
The basis of liability 
One depends upon the liability 
exaction of the tax: the other upon 
the obligation of the defendant to redeem 
promise. It aguin true that the 
promise not an acjual but an implied 
one. The logic of the argument for the 
defense is that (as is contended) the prom- 
being implied by the liability to the 
payment of the if there is no liability 
no promise is implied. If, on the other 
hand, the implied promise arises out of 
the levy of the tax We think to be 
the case), the promise is implied whenever 
as here, the levy exists. Plaintiff's cause 
of action would thus to upon 
the soundness of this distinction, We he- 
lieve it to und hence that the 
rule for a new trial Should be discharged. 

A formal order to this effect 
entered in each of the cases, 
plaintiff may further enter a 
the respective verdicts 
the accepted practice, 


for a is 


to as 


dif- 
the 
its is 


is 


ise 


tax, 


(as 


seem rest 


be sound 

may 
and the 
judgment 
accordance 


on in 


with 


| ing them to 


| 13-15 of the seventh Psalm, 


| on these words, viz.: 


| will be 


| of 


| as 


to | 


| common 


| thereof 





| to consultation with relatives 
, and with cuunsel, 


STATES DAILY: 


Nine-Y ear-Old Child 
May Not “Bring In” 
Mother, Is Ruling 


Contention on Immigration 
Appeal Held Not Sufficient 
To Overcome Objections 
to Parent. 


saints 
GULIZAR_ AZIZAN ET 
APPEALS, SECOND 


Unitep STATES kx REL. 
AL.; CIRCUIT Court OF 
Circuit. 

The order of the United States District 
Court, Southern District of New York, ex- 
cluding an alien and her nine-year-old child, 
on the ground of illiteracy’, was affirmed 
by the Cireuit Court of Appeals, Second 
Circuit, in the appeal of the United States 
ex rel. Gulizar Azizian et al., relators- 
appellants, against Henry H. Curran, as | 
Commissioner of Immigration, respondent- 
appellee. 

The full text of the findings follow: 

Before Hough, Manton “nd Mack, 
cuit Judges. 


Relitors 


Cir- 


and 
nine, 
of 


as U 


doughter, 
the Ar- 

northern 
They 

within | 


are a mother 
aged respectively 45 
race, and natives 


Persia known 


of 
the 

"rmia, 
passpet ts and 
“other 


and 
menian 
portion of 
proper 
allotted tu 
a widow, 


child 


are 
Asia.” 
her husband 
been 
when 


possess 
the quota 
The 


the 


is 
of he! 
the disorders 
relators’ birth 
of 


mother 

father having 
1917, 
harried by 
not identi- 


and 
killed during 
the land of 


of 
was 
tribes or peoples 
fled in this record; but. Whoever they were, 
they slew many Armenians, including the 


incursions ? 
relutor’s husband. 

She ethat, was driven out 
of Urmia and went to a desert 
in Bagdad,’” where shi 

three yeurs 


deposed she 
“Bacuba, 
her child re 


Einglish were 


and 
mained for the 
Thence she 


to 


feeding us,’’ stated, 
to Constantinople 
from one of 
which) she came 
July, 1922, but 
mission on aceount of a disease with which 
the child afflicted She then went 
to Marseilles, France, she stayed 
upwards of two years, sending the child 
The child recovered 
health. 

relators 


as she 
Athens, 
(it is not 
the United 


refused ad- 


went and 


and these places 


clear to 
States in was 
was 
where 
to school. and is ap- 
parently in good 

In September, 1925, again at- 
tempted to enter the United States. The 
proper officials of the Department of Labor 
held that the mother was an_ illiterate, 
and not entitled to exemption under the 
section of the statute garding religious 
persecution, that the daughter was a per- 
son likely to become a public charge on 
account of her tender years, and that both 
assisted aliens within the meaning 
law, in that the whole cost of bring: | 
this country had been borne |} 
of the elder alien. This | 
admitted in substance that not only 
this charge true, but that he had 
supported his sister and her child abroad, 
at least in part. 

This writ of habeas corpus having been 
dismissed, relators took this appeal. 

Vahan H. Kalenderian, of New York 
City, for appellants. 

Nathan R. Margold, Asst. U 
New York City, 
Opinion of Judge. 

HOUGH, Circuit Judge (after stating the 
facts above). If there were evidence 
from which a reasonable Board of Inquiry 
could have found the elder alien illiterate, 


now 


re 


were 
of the 
by a brother 
man 
was 


Atty., of 
for Curran, Commissioner. 


as 


| 
we would be bound by the finding; and not 
only does this record show such evidence, 
but it complete 
of the art 


demonstrates ignorance 
of reading. 

She was tried twice, first with a 
of printed Armenian, aS required by 
tion 3 of Act 1917 (Comp. St. 
St. Ann, © Supp. 1919, section 
and second with a primer pro- 

herself; and admitted herself a 
There was no obligation on the 


card 
sec- 
Feb. 5, 1918, 
Comp. 

428914 b), 
duced by 
failure. 


| 
| 
| department to give relator more than one } 
} 


second effort 
the 
were 


criticism of her 
is irrelevant. We think 
on the Armenian cards 
can be judged from their English equival- 
ents) in ordinary use. U. S. ex rel. Fried- 
man v. Tod, 296 F, 888. They wete 


trial, and 


words used | 


(as far as 


verses 
and we think 
simple in style. 
The third 
two methods 
illiteracy, and 
herself both. 


section 
of entry, notwithstanding 
the mother claims to avail 
The first method depends 
“Any admnissible alien 
* * * his mother 
* if admissible, whether 
such (mother) can read or not;” and it 
arBued that the healthy child of nine 
an admissible and may “bring 


j 
} 
| 
} 
j 

p ' 

of the act provides | 
{ 

i 


of 


¢ *°* may bring in 


id otherwise 
is 
is 
alien, in” 
her mother. 

Whether the girl admissible 
examined later; but, 
it 
all ordinary 


is or not 
assuming that 
wrenching Of language from 
to hold that the statute 
as this. If a girl of 
to this country the mother 
the same may be said 
arms. Sueh a 
statute 
one 


she is, is a 
sense 
covers such oa i 


nine ‘ 


case 
‘brings in” 
who cares for her, 
for infant in 
tion is absurd: 
“bringing in,” 
ity, at least 

bringing 

The 
illiterate 


an construc 
implies a 
with author- 
causes the 


the 
if not by 
who act 


by one 


second ground of avoiding exclusion 
that the statute exempts 
“all who shall prove to the satis- 
faction of (the Department of Labor) that 
they are seeking admission to the United | 
States religious persecution 
the country their last permanent 
dence. 


1s 


aliens 


to avoid in 


of resi- 
Fail to See Persecution, 

We fail to discover in this record any 
evidence Of religious persecution, and while 

nables us to 
unfortunate Woman a 
victim well 
“Armenian massacres, neither 
nor common report enables US to say that 
what Urmia in 1917 was 


knowledge recog- 


nize in this most 


of what are too known as 





evidence 


happened in a 


, | religious persecution, as distinguished from 


robbery amd banditry at a time and in 


a place of social dissolution, if not political 
revolution. 


Indeed, the relator did not claim, when 


| first examined, that she Sought admission 
be | 
| 


to“ 
evident 


avoid religious persecution;” it is quite 
that the very halting 


was an afterthought, 


suggestion 


subsequent | 
already here | 


In this regard the case 


eaccepted by 
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Principles Involved in Latest Decisions 
Of All United States Courts. 


LUABI are 


Ss’ 


printed so that they can 
Library-Inace and File Cards, approximately 3 by 5 inches, usually employed 


be cut out and pasted on Standard 


in libraries and filed for reference. 


ALIENS: Immigration: Sxcluded: 


Illiteracy. 


3vidence of illiteracy held sufficient—United States ex rel. Gulizar Azizian et al. 
‘Circuit Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit.}—Index Page 1796, Col. 4. . 


—_— 


ALIENS: Immigration: 


Excluded: Illiteracy: 


Avoidance. 


The contention that a child of 9 years may “bring in” her mother who cares for 
her and who is otherwise ineligible, does not meet Sec. 3 of Immigration Act providing 


two methods of entry notwithstanding 
et al. y. Cur 


ALIENS: Immigration: Excluded: Tite 

Nvidence of 
sufficient wh 
such pe 
United States ex rel. Gulizar 


ircuit)—Index Page 1796, Col. 4. 


Azizian et 


BANKS AND BANKING: Collections: 


illiteracy.—United States ex rel, 
ran (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2d Circuit.+—Index Page 1796, Col. 4. 


racy: 
alleged religiowS persecution, 
ere the showing is that at some time alien was in a country subject to 
rsecution, where alien's last foreign residence was not in such a country.— 


Gulizar Azizian 


Religious Persecution. 


to avoid exclusion for 


illiteracy, is not 


y. Curran (Circuit Court of Appeals, 2d 


4 pank, in receiving on deposit draft payable elsewhere than in city of bank’s 


location, may not contract (e- &- 


negligence, 


fornia (District District of 


Western 


Court, 


BANKRUPTCY: Offenses; Evidence 


through statement 


but is chargeable with reasonable care.—Ryer Grain Co. v. 
Wash.}— 


Accused 


on deposit slip) against its own 
Bank of Cali. 
-Index Page 1784, Col. 4. 
Testifying 


Against Himself. 


In trial of trustee of bankrupt estate for offense against bankruptey laws, admission 


in evidence of 
bank checks, 
testify 
‘ircuit.—Index 


ana evidence of his 
Ashbuagh  v. 
Col. 3. 


himself.- 
Page 1784, 


against 


Trustee 
sustain 
for 


BANKRUPTCY: Offenses: 

Evidence held sufficient 
(Comp. St. Sec. 9613), of trustee 
estate —Ashbaugh v. United States 
Page 1784, Col. 3. 


to 


ZANKRUPTCY: Offenses: Trial: 


A ppropriating 
conviction, 
fraudulently 
(Circuit 


trustee’s official account re sndered to the then referee, presentation of his 
banking 
United 


transactions, 
States 


held not compelling him to 
(Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th 


Money: Evidence: Sufficiency. 

under Bankruptcy Act, 29 
appropriating money of bankruptcy 
Court of Appeals, 6th Cireuit.~—Index 


Sec, 


Statement of Judge. 


On motion to dismiss at trial of trustee of bankrupt estate for offenses againsé 


bankruptey acts, on ground checks, 
were approved by’ Referee Greer, 
signature of “R. M. referee’’ 
nothing to him, 

that record show 
estate, but not 
Statement ¢ 
Sth Circuit.—Index Page 1784, ¢ ‘ol. 3. 


Greer, 


CORPUS DELICTI: Sufficiency of Proof. 
Ww here no offense ha 
create one in fact and in law, 


ing to prove defendant's 


Which evidence s 
v. 
COURTS: United States Courts: 

Where policy 
ments in complaints show that I 
of $3, 
funds ofgis 
THlinois Bankers Life —— ¢ et el. v. 

‘ircuit.—Index Page 1796, Col. 


involved in charge of fraudulent 
judg’e statement that there was no approval unless 
Was such approval, 


onstituted no reversible error.—Ashbaugh v. 


s been Committed except as defendant's 


appropriati6n, 


which, the judge said, meant 


especially in Vie wof what court knew about the case, and directed 
that Greer pleaded guilty to extortion, involving fees in this identical 
items involved in indictment against plaintiff in error, held that judge's 


U.S. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 


actions are fuund to 


corpus delicti is proven when substantial testimony tend- 
s commission of that alleged offense is presented to the jury 
the latter as convincing of guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. 
shall be received is largely within discretion of trial court.—Ashbaugh 


and 
The order in 


United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit.)}—Index Page 1784, Col. 3. 


Jurisdiction Dependent On Account in Controversy. 

holders of Life Association seek Federal court jurisdiction, and aver- 
10 single holder can Pave claim or interest to amount 
000, their claims may not be aggregated to give jurisdiction, nor can assets of 


ssociation determine 2mount in controversy -—Woods et al. 
Strattan et 


- Thompson et al.; 


al. (Circuit le of Appeals, 7th 


ee eae ee 


3: Court: Appropriating Money: 


OFFICERS 
Upon tri 


Evidence: 
al of trustee in bankruptcy under court of indictment for knowingly and 


Admissibility. 


wilfully retaining $440 which had come into his hands by reason of the bankruptcy, 


contention that no convictio 
against trustee’s bank account, 
presumably was not accessible 
Court of Appeals, 


was 
to 


Appropriating Nioney 


OFFICERS: Court: 

Evidence I 
St. Sec. 
which had come into trustee’s 


for by the receiver of the ba 


n could be had because check for $440, 

not presented on trial, not sustained, 
Government.—Ashbaugh v. 
Gth Circuit.-—Index Page 1784, Col. 


1eld sufficient to sustain conviction, 
10267a, of a trustee in bankruptcy for knowingly and willfully retaining money 

; hands by reason of the bankruptcy, after demand there- 
nkrupt’s estate—Ashbaugh v. 


testified as debt 
as voucher 
United States (Circuit 


3. 


y: Evidence: Sufficiency. ¢ 


under act of May 29, 1920, Comp. 


United States (Circuit Court 


o£ Appeals, 6th Circuit.+Index Page 1784, Col. 3. 


PATENTs: Infringement. 

Claim 11 of Brush Patent No. 
where without reading into Claim 
claims of the pate 
show invention.—Br 
—Index Page 1798, Col. 6. 
PROHIBITION: proof. 

Where it was 
his county, mere 
to violate liquor laws unless he 
spirator’s business and with the view 


© onspirac) y: 


is not enough; 
im the unlawful act by re 
Surkhardt v. 
Coa 1. 


UNITED STATES 

In action im «assumpsit, 
under State law, of tax upor 
held the promise is implied whene 
Shipping Board (District Court, 
Cals. 2. 


WORDS AND PHRASES: “Approval.” 

Where the signature “R. M- Greer, 
check, without statement or purpose for 
of trustee’s disposition of funds 


States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 


is substantially identical with United States 
(Cc. C. A) 


ex rel, Ghersin v. 
288 F. 
There is 
any kind 
upwards 


Commissioner 
756. 

suggestion of persecution 
in France, where She abode 
of two years, and whence 
the United States, and we 
perceive error of law 
arseilles Was her lfst 
Indeed, any other 


no 
of 
for 
she came to 
are quite unable to 
in the holding that M 
**permanent residence.” 
holding would mean that one ejected from 
a religious persecution could 
for the balance of life reside @5 long as 
desired’in any number of countries, and 
still find entry into the United States be- 
cause once religiously persecuted. 

Result is that the order of exclusion 
against the mother must be sustained. 

That both relators were, in the language 


of section 3 of the statute, “persons whose 
is paid for with the 


is admitted; the only 
was made 


residence by 


tickets or 
money of another,’ 
doubt is whether the payment 
by a brother he says) or “& brother- 
in-law, as the mother says, This finding 
affects the child, for she was excluded as 
“likely to become a public charge.”’ This 
finding was nec essarily based on the con- 
dition this girl of nine would be in, if the 
mother were deported. 

But, the child being admittedly 
sisted immigramt, it necessary 
the statute, to «avoid exclusion, that 

“affirmatively and _— satisfactorily shown 
that such persons do pot pelong. to one 
of the foregoing excluded classe;"" i. 
in this instance, 


passage 


(as 


an as- 
under 


it be 


is 


1.120,000 held invalid, 
11 some of the elements of one or more of 15 other 
nt, no object of the patent would be attained, and Claim 11 does not 
ush y, Lexington-Chicago Co. (Circuit Court of Appeals, 


SHIPPING BOARD: Liability for Tax: 
promise implied by law, 
n real estate owned by the United States Shipping Board, 
ver levy exists—County of Delaware v. 
Eastern District of 


referee” 
which check was given, held not an “approval” 
represented by 
h Circuit.--Index Page 1784, Col. 3. 


not infringed and anticipated, 


7th Circuit.) 


duty of sheriff to prevent unlawful transportation of liquor through 
failure to perform duty does not make him participant in conspiracy 
purposely 
of protecting and aiding it. 
there must be proof of knowledge of facts coupled with intent to aid 
fraining from doing that which he was in duty bound to do. 
United States (Circuit Court of Appeals, 6th Circuit.\—Index Page 1796, 


refrained, with full knowledge of a con- 


Lack of vigilance 


Assumpsit. 


based on assessment and levy, 
United States 
Pennsylvania.\—Index Page 1796, 


appeared on lefthand siderof face of 


such check. Ashbaugh v. United 


she is not likely to become a public charge. 
The evidence on this point amounted to 
no more than that she had _ relatives 
(imcles) in this country who would take 
care of her. It is not pretended that any 
legal obligation lay upon them or = any 
of them so to do, and their resources for 
so doing seem to us, and evidently seemed 
to the Board of Equiry, meager to 
the least. 


say 


No Error Found. 

gut the legal point is that we cannot say 
that the department erred in matter of law 
in finding that it had not been “affirm. 
atively and satisfactorily shown” that the 
child was not likely to become a 
charge. In this respect 
United States ex rel. 
$20, needs 
that the 


public 
our ruling in 
Engel v. Tod, 294 F. 
correction, for we there said 
payment of passage money for 
an alien was “under the statute an im- 
material fact, unless the person assisted 
is affirmatively shown to belong to one 
of the excluded classes.” This was inad- 
vertent; the statute plainly requires it to 
be affirmatively shown that the alien does 
not belong to one of the excluded classes 
enumerated before the statement of the 
exemption, 

The facts forbid us to find error of law, 
and there our poWer-ends; but we cannot 
forego the hope that, since this very 
scanty record seems to us to show an af- 
fectionate, industrious and diligent family 
connection already in this cottntry, and 


} health and strength in those now seeking 
that it be so Shown that | admission under most painful circumstan- 


4 Fed. 
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Court.Denies Right 
To Combine Claims 
In Jurisdiction Plea 


Illinois District Court Is Overs 
ruled in Suit Involving 
Finances of a Life 
Association. 


Woops ET AL. Vv. THOMPSON ET AL. (No. 3705) 
AND ILLINOIS BANKERS’ LIFE ASSOCIATION 
v. STRATTAN ET aL. (No. 3706); Circuit 
Court OF APPEALS, SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 


Policy seeking Federal court 
jurisdiction in complaint against Life As- 
sociation may not aggregate their claims 
to attain the jurisdictional amount in con- 
the Circuit Court of Appeals, 


holders 


troversay, 
Seventh Circuit, held, reversing the United 
States District Court, Southern District of 
No. 3705, W. H. Woods, 
1. Work, Frank Hallam 


Illinois, in case 
J. R. 


and A. 


Ebersole, R. ) 
T. Sawyer, appellants, against T. @. 
Thompson, Ova D. Brown, Paul S. Theron, 
L. West, et al., and 
3706, Illinois Bankers As- 
et al, appellants against Fred 
Strattan and Chester F. 
behalf of 


similarly situated, appellees, 


Andrew appellees; 
No. 


sociation, 


case Life 


each suing 
all 


Bailey, 


on himself and of others 


The full text of the decision follows: . 


3efore Evans, Page and Anderson, 
circuit judges. 

Anderson, circuit judge 

of by 
holders of the Illinois Bankers Life 
In 3705 the plaintiff's ap- 
18 citizens of Michigan, and 


per- 


Each these suits was brought 


policy 
Association. 
pellees, are 


the defendants, appellants, are five 


be directors and officers 


and citizens of Illinois. 


sons alleged to 


of the association 
3706 the plaintiffs, appellees, 
citizens of Indiana, and the defendants, 
appellants, the same five persons, 
plus the Illinois Bankers Life Association 
and the Illinois Bankers Life Assurance 
Company, Which last company, it is al- 
leged, was formed by the individual de- 
fendants to take over the assets of the 
first-named company. ‘The Life Associa- 
tion and the Life Assurance Company are 
Illinois corporations. In each case the 
complaint is of the actual and contem- 
plated handling of the affairs and assets 
of the Life Association. 


Jurisdiction Discussed. 


In are two 


are 


The first question raised is to the juris- 
diction of the court over the causes. In 
this respect both stand upon?’ the same 
footing and may be disposed of together. 

Diversity of citizenship appearing, the 
question turns upon the amount in con- 
troversy. The general allegation that the 
amount in controversy, exclusive of inter- 
ests and costs, exceeds the sum of $3,000, 
is not controlling. If the particular aver- 
ments of the complaints disclose the con- 
trary, the seneraly averment is of no 
avail. Lyon Bonding Company v. Karatz, 
262 U. S&S. Appellees can not rely upon 
the general allegation. 9 

The particular averments in each com-* 
plaint as to the number of the assets or 
funds of the company and the number of 
persons holding policies in it and having 
interests in its assets and funds show con- 
clusively that no single appellee can have 
a claim or interest to the amount of 
$3,000. In 3705 the contention thus 
stated in appellees’ brief: | 

“Members of an assessment 
association, where it is incorporated as 
such, have common and undivided inter- 
ests in the assets thereof,” and the in- 
sistence is that they have a common and 
undivided interest in a trust fund held 
for them and more than 60,000 other policy 
holders, and that they may aggregate 
their claims to this trust fund for juris- 
dictional purposes. In 3766 appellees in 
their brief thus state their position: 

“All members having 2a common and 
undivided interest in the funds of the asso- 
ciation, and the claims of all plaintiffs de- 
pending on the same facts, the amount of 
the funds of the association determines the 
jurisdictional amount.” 

Thus we have a 
tention: 

(a) That, no single: plaintiff having 
claim sufficient to give jurisdiction, 
claims may be aggregated for such 
pose, and 

(b) The amount of the assets or funds 
of .the association determines the amount 
in controversy. 

Neither of these contentions can stand 
in the light of the of Robbins v. 
Western Automobile Insurance Company, 
(2) 239, decided by this court, and 
the cases cited and relied on in that case, 
Lyon Bonding Company v. Karatz, supra, 
and Eberhard vy. Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, 241 Fed. 253. 

Appellees’ cases are not helped by the 
averments that they are class. suits, 
brought by them on behalf of themselves 
and of other policy holders. The practice 
of allowing suits to be so brought for con- 
venience and economy does not afféct the 
question under discussion. So far as con- 
cerns the relation of the appellees to the 
company as policy holders and members 
of it and their relation to its funds and 
assets, we are not able to perceive, and 
there has not been pointed out to us, any 
substantial difference between the instant 
cases and Robbins v. Insurance Company 
and Eberhard v. Insurance Company, 
supra. 

Every contention as to the aggregation 
of the several claims and as to the amount 
of the trust fund determining the amount 
in controversy, is concluded by these de- 
cisions, and nothing would be gained by 
repeating the reasons and conclusions 
stated in them. 

The decree is reversed with directions to 
dissolve the injunction and dismiss the 
suits for want of jurisdiction. 


is 


insurance 


double-headed con- 
a 
their 
pur- 


case 


ces, &@ way may be found under section 21 
of the statute (Comp. St. 1918, Comp. St. 
Ann. Supp. 1919, section 4289%kk) to ad- 
mit the child under bond; we believe the 
mother will learn to read and again knock 
at the door. 

Order affirmed, 











































Silver-Plated Ware 
Found Misbranded; 
Practice Forbidden 


Eleven Manufacturers Ordered 

to Cease Improper Use of | 

Designations Sheffield, 
Quadruple, Dutch. 


Issuance of eleven separate ‘‘cease and 
desist’’ orders directed to certain manu 
facturers of silver plated ware who have 
been found, the Federal Trade Commission 
states, have indulged in the practice 
of misbranding of such wares, an- 
nounced July 15. This, action 
according to the commission, “in 
effort eliminate the practice 
branding silver plated ware.” 


to 
was 

taken, 
further 
of 


was 
a 
to 


Cease and Desist Orders. 

The announcement continues as follows: 

The following concerns were specifically 
directed to discontinue 
tion with the plated 
which was not made in Sheffield, England, 
the word “Sheffield” or in combina- 
tion with other of sign, 
symbol or device to describe or designate 
such silver plated ware either by stamping 
or impressing the name “Sheffield” thereon 
or in any other manner: Ontario Silver 
Company, Muncie, Ind.; H. O. Rogers Sil- 
ver Company, Taunton, Mass.: Superior 
Silver Company. Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y.; and 
facob Busch, Samuel E. Bernstein, Inc., 
Hemill Silver Ware Company, and A. L. 
Wagner Manufacturing Company, the last 
four all of New York city. 


using, in connec 


sale of silver ware 
alone 


any word words, 


¢ 


The following two concerns in the com- 
required to 
“Quadruple” 
with any other 
the silver plated 
been coated 
has been 


mission's 
tinue the 
alone or 
word 
ware 


orders are discon- 
use the 
in combination 


words 


of word 


or unless 


so has 


designated 
plated with silver four times, 
given a single coating of silver equivalent 
in amount and quality to that formerly 
obtained the application of four 


or 


by coat- 


ings: White Silver Company, Taunton, 
Mass., and Benedict Manufacturing Com- 
pany, East Syracuse, N. Y. 

In the case of the Keystone Silver, Inc., 
formerly Keystone Metal Spinning & 
Stamping Company, of New York city, the 


mis- | 





commission has directed that the respon- 


dent discontinue both practices of wrong: 
fully using the word “Sheffield” and also 
the word “Quadruple” as defined in the 


above orders. 

The order against I. Weinsenfreind and 
B. Lieberman, trading as the Century Sil- 
ver Manufacturing Company, of New York 
city, the respondents to discon- 
tinue the wrongful use of the two words 
“Sheffield” and “Quadruple” also the 
word “Dutch” “Dutch in 
nection with the sale of silver plated ware 
which has not been made in Holland. 

The commission found that in af of the 
vases the practices ordered to discon- 
tinued mislead and deceive the general 
buying public and are unfair to competing 
concerns who not their 
products. 


requires 


and 


or Silver” con- 


he 


do misbrand 


Germany Decreases 
Issues of Bonds 


Long-Term Investment Market Is 
Reported, However, as Re- 
maining Active. 

The Jong-term 
Germany remains 
issues since 
bonds, 


mvestment market in 
active, although total 
April, exclusive of mortgage 
amount to considerably less than 
April issues, which totaled 453,000,000 
marks, according to a cablegram to the 
Department of Commerce from Commer- 
cial Attache Allport at Berlin. 
Leading issues between May 1 to July 
6 were reported to the preferred stock of 


the German Railway Company of 100,- 
000,000 marks, and the domestic issue of 
the Steel Trust of 90,000,000 marks, both 


of which were substantially oversubscribed | 


immediately upon issue. Other domestic 
issues were reported as chiefly provincial 
and municipal bonds amounting 
proximately 80,000,000 marks. 

The proposed revision of the Reichsbank 
law to permit additional 400,000,000 
marks of treasury bills to be rediscounted 
at the Reichsbank has been followed by 
proposals for further of Prussian 
and other German State treasury bills. 
This return to the pre-war methods of 
short-term financing is said to be a re- 
sult of the new govrenment policy of re- 
duced taxation which aims at an elimi- 
nation of the surplus now on hand. An 
estimated deficit of 168,000,000 marks in 
the Prussian budget is expected in Ger- 
many to be covered by treasury bills. 


to ap- 


an 


issues 


Time Extended to Install 
Automatic Train Control 


A further postponement of the effective 
fate of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion’s second order, of January 14, 1924, 
requiring installation of automatic train 
sontrol, was announced on July 15 by the 
Commission in the case of four additional 
cailroads—the Lehigh Valley, the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford, and the 
Chicago & Northwestern. The date was 
made December 31, 1926 in the case of the 
first two named and January 1, 1927, in 
the case of the latter two. The effective 
date of the original order was February 1, 
1926, but it was postponed in the case of 
most of the 45 roads affected to July 18 
and further extensions have recently been 
granted for several of the roads. 


Permit Given Power Company 
To Put up Transmission Line 





Issuance of a license to the Shenandoah 
River Power Company for construction of 
i. transmission line in the Shenandoah Na 
tional in Rockingham and 
Counties, Virginia, was announced on July 
la by the Federal Power Commission, 


Forest, 
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Cash Reserves Gain § 
In Week in Federal Reserve 
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87, 


vr 
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Trade Practices 
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Consolidated Statement Also Shows $87,000,000 





The consolidated statement of condition | in circulation with the exception of Chi 
of the Federal Reserve banks on July 14, | C489 and St. Louis, which show a total 
made public on July 15 by the Federal | increase of $2,400,000. The principle hd 
ete a ; } creases were: New York, $14,100,000; San 
Reserve Board, shows a decline for the Francisco, $7,700,000: Atlanta, $2,600,000, 
week of $87,000,000 in bills and securities, and Boston. $2,500,000. 
accompanied with increases of $49,100,000 | Changes Summarized. 
in cash reserve, and $13,600,00 in non-re- A summary of changes in the principal 
serve cash, and a reduction of $30,300,000 | assets and liabilities of the reserve banks 
in Federal Reserve note circulation. Dis- | during the week ended July 14, 1926, 
count holdings declined $97,600,000 and | follows: 
open market acceptance holdings, $3,400,- | Total reserve $49,100,000 
000. Holdings of government securities de- | Gold reserve + $38,600,000 


clined $15,800,000. 


The Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
shows ‘a reduction of $92,500,000 in = dis- 
counts, as compared with an increase of | 


$135,500,000 reported the week before, and 


the Chicago bank a decline of $9,200,000 
and Richmond of §$3,700.000. Discount 
holdings of the St. Louis bank increased 
$5,300,000 and of the Philadelphia bank 


$4,300,000, 


Open market acceptance holdings at the 
Atlanta Bank $3,900,000 
above and at the New York and Cleveland 
Reserve Banks $3,300,000 and $2,600,000. 
respectively, below previous week's 
total. The system’s holdings of Treasury 
notes increased $17,700,000, and of United 
States Bonds, $2,100,000, while holdings of 


Reserve were 


the 





Total 
Members’ Reserve deposits 


Total bills and securities 
Total 
Secured 


bills discounted 


by U. S. Gov 


gations 


Other bills discounted 
Bills bought in open market 


Total 


Bonds 


freasury notes 


Certificates of Indebtedness 
Federal Reserve notes 


culation 


deposits 


Government deposits 
13706 


t. Obli 


United States Govt. Securities, 


—$87 000,000 


$97,600,000 


$65,000,000 
$32,600,000 
$ 3.400.000 


$15,800,000 
$ 2,100,000 


+- $17,700,000 


in cir- 


$ 4,000,000 


$30.300,000 


000,000 









$ 2,300,000 


+$ §.900,000 


Statistical Statement. 


The full statistical 





statement 


, compiled 


Treasury certificates declined $4,000,000. by the board, showing resources and lia 

All of the Federal Reserve Banks report bilities of the twelve Federal Reserve 
a smaller volume of Federal Reserve notes | Banks follows 

he (In thousands of* dollars) 

Resources July 14,1926 July 7, 1926 July 15,1925 
Gold with Federal reserve agents $1,441,894 $1,322,166 $1,472,241 
Gold redemption fund with U. S. Treasury 53.209 54,655 01,384 

Gold held exclusively against F. R. notes $1,495,103 $1,376,821 $1,523,625 
Gold settlement fund with F. R. Board 671,297 785,731 675,710 


Gold and gold certificates held by banks 


Total gold reserves 


Reserves other than gold........ccscsesseces 


Total 
Non-reserve 


reserves 


ROOM 265 ova as cease wae eneaaed 


Bills discounted: 


Secured by U. S. Government obligations 


Other bills discounted 


Total 


Bills bought in open market 
U. 


bills discounted 


S. Government securities: 

Bonds 
Treasury 
Certificates 


notes 


of 


indebtedness 


Total U. 
Other securities 
Foreign loans on gold 


S. Government securities 


Total bills and securities 
Due from foreign 
Uncollected items 
3ank* premises 
All other resources 


MR oa BAN ers 
Total Resources 
Liabilities— 
F. R. notes in actual circulation 
Deposits: 
Member bank—reserve account 
Government 


Foreign bank 
i a ee eee 
co | eee er 
Deferred availability items ................ 
Capital paid in aise 
Ry le Pe rater GORA warns es eo we S 
MM OR Or TATMNUOR hoon died cis cs eee 
Total liabilities 


Footwear Imports by Canada 
Valued at $144,069 for May 


Canada during May imported 46,536 


| 
pairs of leather footwear valued at 
£144,069, comprising 13,945 men's pairs, 
24,621 women's pairs, and 7,970 children’s 
pairs, according to «the Boot and Shoe 
Division of the Department of Commerce. 
Of this quantity, the United States sup- 
plied 30,176 pairs, valued at $104,207, and 


the United 
al $35,548. 

Men's leather boots, shoes, and slippers 
were imported in almost equal quantities 
from the United States (7,087 pairs valued 
at $23,380), and the United Kingdom (6,852 
pairs valued at $25,483). Of the imports of 
women's shoes, the United States supplied 
22,1638 pairs valued at $79,516; the United 
Kingdom, 1,153 pairs, valued at $3,320; 
Germany, 792 pairs, valued at $1,663; 
France, 326 pairs, valued at $2,176. 


KXingdom 15,049 pairs, valued 








4 





678,992 





2,845,392 
145,660 


2,991,052 


56,889 


254.041 
260.889 





$2 


644,265 
806.817 
135,177 





$2,941,994 


43,240 


319,05; 


591,266 


$2,790,601 


144,769 





217,199 








$514,930 $612,567 $454,739 

234,192 237,569 231,329 

77,001 68,777 

233,676 242,365 

64.640 33,335 

$591,081 $375,317 $344,477 
3,200 3,200 . : 

3,199 4,900 10,500 








$1,146,602 3 
656 646 
791,025 701,324 
59,813 59,788 
16,874 17,966 
$5.062,911 $4,998,511 
1,707,233 1,737,500 


2,242,190 


2,239,886 





$1,043,295 
637 
746,725 
60,383 
20,788 


$4,863,407 


1,626,971 


2,195,601 





21,763 10,907 
4,403 ; 4,240 
18,262 20,694 20,954 
2,286,618 2,279,150 2,231,702 





220,310 
16,592 





062,911 


Ratio of total reserves to deposit and F. R. note 
liabilities combined * ee 74.9% 
Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign 
correspondents 54,088 








625,289 
122,750 
220,310 

19.512 


4,998,511 





73.2% 


54,338 


660,047 
115,601 
217,837 

11,249 


4,863,407 


76.1% 


35,576 


| . 5 , 
Entered Value Sustained 


On Imported Coal-Tar Dye 


A coal-tar dye, known as Hydron Pink 
F. F. Paste, exported from Germany May 
4, 1923, and entered at New York June 8, 
1923, at the United States value of $2.32 
per pound less certain deductions under 
Sec. 402 (d), Tariff Act of 1922, was held 
not to be subject to appraisal based on 
the value of domestic Sulfanthrene Pink 
I. F. Paste by the United States Court 


of Customs Appeals 


in 


the case of Kut- 


troff, Pickhardt and Company against the 


United States. 
sustained. 


The 


entered 


value was 





Three Bridge Plans Approved 
By Chief of Army Engineers 


Major Gefieral 















Edgar 











Jadwin, 


Chief of 














DAILY STATEMENT 
Receipts and Expenditures 
of the 
U. S. Treasury 








At Close of Business July 15 
Receipts. 
Customs receipts $1,304,128.18 
Internal-revenue receipts 
Income tax : 1,220,469.76 
Miscellaneous internal rey 
enue 1.092,603.86 
Miscellaneous receipts 777, 70N88 
Total ordinary receipts 4$.394,903.68 
Public debt receipts 950,00 
Balance previous day 217,$20,283.31 
Total 216,086.99 
Expenditures. 
General expenditures $8 ,028,.769.00 
Interest on public debt ; 517,101.07 
Refunds of receipts 399,398.41 
Panama Canal 2,951.63 
Operations in special 
counts 98 354.56 
Adjusted service certificate 
fund 48,769.00 
Total ordinary ¢xpendi 
tures 9.095,345.67 
Other public debt expendi 
tures 261,934.35 
Balance today 212,858,808.77 


29 916,086.99 


Total 





American Plumbing 
In Demand Abroad 


Opportunity for Foreign Trade to 
Be Subject of Circulars Issued 
by Commerce Department. 


Exports of American )p ibing fixtures, 


pipe fittings and bathroor cessories dur- 


ing 1925 were valued at more than $4,- 
000,000, says a renort issued by the Hard- 
ware Section, Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce of Department of 
Commerce. 

William W. Dobkin, chief of the sec- 
tion, states that a wide sule of these prod- 
ucts in the foreign market is to be ex- 
pected. (The American standard of sani- 


tation, he writes in a is among the 
highest in the world, and American sani- 
tary equipment is the best and quite com- 
petitive in price with ior products of 


other manufacturing cot 


report 


it 





ies 
infor- 
of 


Appreciating the need of specfic 


mation to properly ige possibilities 


gal 








these products in forei lands, the Hard- 
ware Section recently ta detailed ques- 
tionnaire on the opportunity for the sale 
of American plumbi supplies to some 





tatives of the Depart- 
located in 





160 foreign represe 
ments of State and Commerce, 
over 75 countries. , 

countries have al- 
be issued in 
confidential 


Replies from several 
ready been received and will 
the form of mimeographed 








circulars. In fact, the first report, that 
covering the Cuban market, has already 
been distributed to the trade. 

These circulars aie to be distributed 
free. The only requisite is that the ap 
plicant for them be listed on the Bureau's 
Exporters’ Index classified listing of 


American firms interested in foreign trade. 






A letter to the Hardware Section, Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce at 
Washington, will bring full details as to 


this listing. 


Takings of American Cotton 
Holding Steady in Barcelona 


The takings of American cotton from 
Barcelona for the four weeks ended July 1 
were 22,000 bales. according to cable 
received by the Department of Commerce 
from Commercial Attache Charles H. Cun 


ningham at Madrid, based upon figures of 


a 


the Barcelona Cotton Exchange. The 
takings for the previous four-week period 
were likewise 22.000 bales. The total 
takings of American cotton for the 40 
weeks of this season were 277,000 bales, 
compared with 249.0¢0 bales for the corre 


the past season. 

cotton for the four 
1 were 29,000 bales, 
1e previous four-week 
‘ings for the 40 weeks 
365,000 
bales last season. 


sponding 40 weeks 0! 

The takings of 
weeks ended July or 
the same as during t 
period. The total ta 
of this season 


compared with 319.000 


amounted to bales, 


Slower Sales Are Reported 
By Philippine Copra Market 





The Manila copra market was some- 
what slower during the week ended July 
9, although the demand continues to be 


well maintained, according to a cable to 
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Federal Trac 





Commission 
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German Embassy Warns Americans 
Against Speculation in Paper Marks 


Memorandum Points Out Worthlessness of Bank 


Notes and Bonds Based « 


Receipt of a memorandum from the Ger- 
man the 
United Ger- 
man notes 
De- 


Embassy warning citizens of 


States against speculation in 


and bank 
15 by the State 


paper mark bonds 


Was announced July 


partment. 
The 
paper 


that the 
lost its 
has been abolished and replaced by) 


memorandum points out 


mark curreney, after having 


value 
a new “Reichsmark 


curreney.” Pape. 


mark bank 
forth 


exclusively 


the memorandum sets 
the 
the character of substitutes for 


therefore 


notes 


which unde: German law. had 


paper mark currency, “are now 


practical worthless 


Preparations of the embassy 


memoran- 
dum was motivated 
f} 


i 


re- 
United 

still 
bank 


it was declared, by 
of the 
there 


ports om various parts 

that 

going 
former 


teports from 


States which indi is 


ate 
considerable speculation 


of 


ancy. 


on in 
German 
New 


de- 


notes and bonds the 
mark 
the memorandum says, 
that to $230 
have recently been paid. 
Warning Issued. 


text the 


papel 
York, 
clared 


curr 
have 
prices million 


up per 


marks 
The full of memerandum fol- 
lows: 


The 


a 


Department of 

memorandum 
the 

that 


State issues the text 
brought to the De- 
German Embassy with 


of 
partment 
the 


by 


request it be made public. 


“German Embassy issues warning 


against speculation in German paper mark 
bonds ana bank notes 

“News from different parts of the United 
States indicates that still 


erable speculation going on in 


there 


is consid- 


bank 

Texas & Pacific 
Seeks Review of 
Abandonment Case 


notes 


I. C. C. Asked to Explain Deci- 
sion That There Is No War- 
rant for Asserting 
Jurisdiction. 


The Texas & Pacific Railway on July 15 
filed motion with the Interstate Com 
merce Commission asking for further find- 
ings and 
planation 
that there 
tion the commission 
the proposed 


conclusions 
of 


is 


in support and 
commission's 
for the 
of jurisdiction 
abandonment ‘of the 
railroad formerly owned and operated by 
Midland & Northwestern Railway. 
The operation of the line was abandoned, 
the commission's in 1920, 
and the property was later sold to the re- 
ceivers of the Texas & 
involved in 
tion to the 
jurisdiction 
The commission 
cifically: 
Whether or 
been 


= 
the decision 


no warrant asser- 
by 


over 


the 


records show, 


Pacific and became 
Texas with 
Federal or 


in 
of 


litigation rela- 


question State 


is asked to find spe- 
not operation of the line had 
abandoned at the time the 
at foreclosure sale 
Texas & Pacific 
Was made by the 
a veuoeiay authorizing abandonment; also 
“whether not the property 
abandoned, that is, had ceased line 
of railroad.”” when it was acquired by the 
receivers of the Texas & Pacific, and when 
application made for of 
abandonment, 


property 
the 
when 


was acquired 
of the 


application 


by 
receiver and 
receivers for 
or 


had been 


to be a 


was a certificate 


Corn Sirup Output 
Shows Gain in Year 


i 

Census Lists Total 1925 Produc- 

tion of Starch and Kindred Prod- 
ucts at $132.873.000. 


The Department of Commerce announces 


that, according to data collected at the 


biennial 
the establishments 
the manufacture of 


census of 1925, 


primaril) 


manufactures for 
engaged 
corn 


in 


sirup, corn oil, 


and starch in that year reported products 
valued at $132,878,000. These products | 
comprised 1,144,858 pounds of corn sirup 
and admixtures, valued at $41,275,000; 580,- 
370,000 pounds of corn sugar, valued at 
$19,505,000; 101,641,000 pounds of corn 


9 - 


oil, valued at $14,093,000; 873,540,000 pounds 
of starch, chiefly corn starch, valued at 
$34,900,000; 33,300 tons of corn-oil cake 
and meal, valued at $1,317,000: 
of ctock feed, valued at 
other products, valued at 

The total value of products, $1 
shows increase of 14 


522,000 tons 
$17,934,000, 
$3,849,000. 
32,873,000, 


cent 


and 


an per over 












m Abolished Currency. 


of the former 
mark currency. 


and bonds 


German paper 


Ismbassy in Washington 
attention of the public 
paper 
value 


German 
wishes to draw t 
to the fact that 


after having 


he 


the mark currency 


lost its has been abol 


ished and replaced by a Reichsmark 
currenes Paper mark bank 

the had 
the character of substitutes for paper mark 
currency, 


worthless. 


new 


notes, which 


under German law exclusively 


are therefore now practically 


“This 


opinion has récently been con 
firmed by a decisiog of the highest Ger 
man Court, the Reichsgericht in Leipzig, 
Which expressly refers to the Reichsbank 
notes of 1910, stamped with a red seal 
for which, according to newspaper reports, 
| prices up to $230 per million Marks have 
been paid recently in New York 
Bonds and Securities. 

“As to paper mark bonds and securities, 
there has been a revaluation by law in 
1925, but onlY of certain kinds of them 
and only to a certain limited extent. Their 
value, if they have any, depends entirely 
upon the rate of revaluation 

“But they seem to be offered frequently 
to the investing public under misrepre 
sentations as ,to their value, creating the 
wrong impression that there was some 

chance of future profits. Persons inclined 
| to consider such offers should be advised 
to ask their own bank for particulars. 

“The German &mbassy, the German 
Consuls or the Special Commissioner for 
German Government Loans, 42 Broadway, 

| New York City, will also be pleased to 
) sive information upon request.” 





Spain Announces 
New Budget Program 


Highway and Railroad Con- 
struction and Harbor Im- 
provement Contemplated 
in Governmental Plans. 


The 


of 


announcement 


outstanding feature the month 


of June in Spain was the 


of two government budgets, the first being 
a semi-annual budget for current expenses 
of 


increase 


which provides a_ surplus 33,000,000 


pesetas and shows an in revenue 
of 100,000,000 pesetas over the comparable 
* 


of 


to a cable to the Department of Commerce 


portion the past fiscal yvear, according 
rfom Commercial 
Madrid. 

The 


; pesetas 


Attache Cunningham at 


second budget 3,500,000,000 
for 
period of 


1,300,000,000 


carries 


to cover the program public 


works improvements over a ten 


years, and includes pesetas 


for the construction of new railroads and 


} an equivalent amount for the extension of 
| the present lines. 


Highway construction involved in the 


} new program amounts to 800,000,000 


pesetas, hydraulic developments 100,000,- 


000 pesetas and harbor improvements 600,- 


000,000 pesetas. It is expected in Spain 


that the railway extension program will 





create demands for foreign materials be- 


yond the facilities of Spanish manufac 


turers, notwithstanding the high protec- 


tion afforded national industry. 


be Abandoned. 

Simultaneously with this _ ten-year 
budgetary construction program a Spanish 
Royal Decree has been published, effective 
July 1, fixes during 
period a gradual abandonment of the prac- 
tice of advancing funds for the 
of The plan 
approximately advance of 
for this 40,000,000 for 
| and 20,000,000 for the following year. 
being permitted to 
for three years the 15 per cent surcharge 
effective since 1918. 


Advances to 


which a three-year 
purchase 
outlines 
60,000,000 
19 
The 
continue 


railway materials. 
an 





pesetas year, 


railroads are 


Raw Wool Imported. 

Raw wool Imports during the week end- 
ing July 10, according to the Department 
of 
Boston, 330,799 pounds at New York, and 


355,470 at 


Commerce, were 1,085,210 pounds at 


Philadelphia. 





for the of 
quantity and value were 9.9 per cent and 

16.1 
' 


' of corn oil decreased 6.4 per cent and the 


corn sugar rates increase 


per cent, respectively; the quantity 
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Army Engineers, has approved the plans | the Department of Commerce from Trade | $116,560,000 in 1923, the last preceding cen- value increased 1.6 per cent; and the 
Children’s shoes were purchased as fol- | for the construction of three bridges, it } Commissioner Butler at Manila. sus year. In some cases the values of | quantity of starch increaSed 1.8 per cent 
lows: From the United Kingdom, 7,044 | was announced on July 15 at the Depart- Because of the slackening tendency, sev- | the several classes of products increased | and the value 17.3 per cent. 
pairs,’ valued at $6,745, and from the | ment of War. They are for bridges across | eral Manila crushers and exporters have while the quantities decreased, and in Of the 31 establishments reporting for 
United States, 926 pairs, valuéd at $1,311. | Salmon Creek, near Mill Landing, N. C.: | withdrawn from t) market. For this | Others the values increased at higher rates | 1925, 12 were located in Maine, 4 in IIli- 
During the first five months of 1926, Can- } across Trail Creek, at Sixth Street, Michi- reason production ontinues well above | ‘than the quantities. For corn sirup and | nois, 38 each in Towa and Missouri and | 
ada imported 237,995 yrirs, valued at | gan City, Ind., and across Shell Creek, near | normal. The arrival of copra at Manila | @dmixtures the quantity decreased 1.7 per | the remaining 9 in Indiana, Massachusetts, | 
$693,724. Cleveland, Fla. is heavy. centeand the value increased 22.1 per cent; | Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey and Ohio. | 
e o e e a R d I ¢ ¢; ' 
™ 
Monthly Statistics of Railroad Earnings and Expenses as Neported to L. C. C. | 
New York Central R. R. Baltimore & Ohio R. R. Delaware & Hudson Co. New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R. 
May 5 Months May 5 Months May 5 Months May 5 Months 
1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 | 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 1926 1925 
Estimated Actual Estimated Actual oan . = gas Pa on sas 
BvOlahs POVORUS oncceiiess vaca cman 20,282,146 19,137,699 99,241,901 94,169,225 | 16,586;5838 15,151,693 79,519,076 78,986,499] 3,641,340 3,408,166 14,623,428 15,914,971 5,961,005 5,633,404 27,493,773 26,715,009 | 
PRSSODSOD TOXOBU. 6.6 66s eevee ... 7,827,598 7,815,061 87,977,749 36,308,817 | 2,301,451 2,261,040 10,718,865 10,140,013 283,850 21 1,320,363 1,284,196 | 3,992.391, 3,890,571 19,829,208 19,497,430 
Total, including other revenue..........- 32,406,312 31,259,848 157,130,318 149,782,504 | 20,258,849 18,687,410 96,347,914 9,901,961} 4,072,704 3. 16,904,055 18,474,328 | 11,173,456 10,659,820 53,522,078 52,032,255 | 
BERINIOMENES Gl WER oii isc iesecnaecs 3,989,414 4,062,859 18,929,417 18,230,487] 2,300,765 2,150,991 11,502,807 10,753,180 415,418 419,363 2,068,746 2,213,026] 1,828,991 1,770,185 6,778,832 6,069, | 
Maintenance of equipment ..............- 6,590,437 6,424,954 35,817,105 32,363,414] 4,792,931 4, 22,884,884 22,345,349] 927,863 926,088 4,268,086 4,004,810] 2.194.672 = 2,107,089 11.228,885 32,186,058 
Transportation expenses ............. .o-10,8382 10,698,816 55,168,542 55,918,267! 6,779,459 6, 3 35,168,212 ‘ 8,223 1,831,958 6,248,014 6,861,182 | 3,725,984 3,744,266 19,288,420 19.380, 
Total expenses, including other ..........-23.438,066 22,867,260 120,186,998 114,786,785 | 14,999,640 14,248,007 74,994,619 72 b| 2,825,987 2,898,415 18,698,157 15,085,295 | 8,292,288 — 8,129,590 39,999,226 39,128,025 | | 
Dibt Saey BENSOR OE. oii circ cna ato 35.246 8,932,088 36,943,320 35,045,769 | 5,258,849 4,439,403 21,858,295 18,334,755 | 1,246,717 1,031,159 3,205,898 3,389,033] 2,881,218 2,530,239 12,904,230 
Taxes Reso TAR NE ca oe st. 2.239.313 10,763,468 10,397,764 879,318 844.549 4,420,504 4,215,639 88,000 112,300 440,000 561,500 441,775 417,250 1,997,206 
Net after taxes, etc. ..........05 6,636,585 6,132,941 26,108,983 24,573,577 | 4,376,982 3,592,591 16,915,894 14,097,832] 1,153,716 918,725 2,764,824 2,826,071 | 2.433.280 2,112,259 10,898,776 
NP en a a me 6,395,188 5,839,113 25,519,243 28.405,154] 4,061,279 3.184.866 2,379,808 | 1,185,593 946,755 2,516,641 1,897,499 1,590,542 8.886.347 = 8,459,855 | | 
Average miles operated ...........esee00. 6,930.60 6,930.60 6,922.98 5,294.04 $292.89 | SAL.S6 881.86 851.86 LPa0.08 1Oes - 1.01079 1,965.82 | 
ge as ae a oe 72.3 76.5 76.6 74.0 (6.0 6.4 aa =o cacti eis ade Santi ae a = . re | 
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Federal 


Trade Banks 





Treasury Unable. 
To Assist Georgia 
Banks in Failure 


5 
re 
- 


Secretary Mellon and Colonel 
McIntosh Reticent on ° 
Closing of Georgia 
System. 


The Treasury itself unable to ex- 
of Georgia 


State banks, some 50 of which have closed 


mnds 


tend any aid to the system 


their doors within a week, Secretary Mel- 
lon deleared July 15 On the same date, 
Col. J. W. MelIntosh, Comptroller of the 


had 


been cognizant of the situation among the 


Currency, announced that his office 


banks which now are closed, but was un- 


able to them national banks 


had 
Situation 


help Such 


in 
avoid diffi- 


involved, 
had 


as heen even 


able to 


indirectly, 
the been 
culties 

Mr. Mellon said he had been advised unh- 
officially that the capital of the closed in- 
stitutions amountgd to $1,000,000, 
and that half the total was 
represented one bank, the Bankers 
Trust of Atlanta. The other 
banks were described by the Secretary as 
being part of and were all ef 
small capital 


about 
almost of 
in 
Company 
a “system” 
While the Treasury was giving consid- 


eration to the Georgia situation, Col.’ Me- 


Intosh received a telegram from Repre- 
sentative Joseph Sears, of Florida, pro- 
testing against what he said was a com- 


bination among northern banking institt- 
tions to refuse to accept checks on Florida 


banks. Col. MeIntosh replied that there 
was no evidence of a combination among 
banks, but that some business housés 


were reported to have refused such checks. 
He added that there was no way in which 
the could compel any 
house to take the checks if the tendered 


Treasury businéss 


paper were refused 

Neither Mr. Mellon nor Col. McIntosh 
eared to offer suggestions as to the ,rea- 
son for the closing of the Georgia “sys- 
| tem.” Each said, however, that local face- 


tors had been at work but they deemed it 
unwise to discuss the situation. ; 
however, has suggested 
banks—the only institu- 
the Treasury any 


McIntosh, 
national 
which 


Col. 
the 
over 


to 


tions has 


| direct control—to use their “good offices” 


in dissuading business organizations from 


continuing what Mr. Sears had described 


as a “sticker campaign’ against the 
Florida banks. 

A typical ‘sticker’ which was supplied 
Col. McIntosh read: 


“Owing to the unfortunate development 
in the Florida banking situation, we sare 
forced to discontinue accepting checks ‘on 
any Florida bank. temit by Post Office 
M. O., or Express M. O.” 


Col. McIntosh said he had not heard 
how many business institutions had em- 
ployed the stickers but Mr. Sears gaye 


him the idea that they were numerous.. 


Reduced Bank Rates 
Expected in Germany 


Association of Leading Private 
Banking Houses May Announce 
Change, Is Report. 


A reduction in German bank rates. for 
commercial credits, correspond with 
the recent reduction of the discount and 
loan rates of the Reichsbank to 6 and 7 
per cent respectively, is expected in Ger- 
many to be announced soon by the Stem- 
pelvereinigung, an association of the most 
important German private banks, accord- 
ing to a cable to the Department of Com- 
merce from Commercial Attache Allport 
at Berlin. ‘ 

It is urged that the banks maintain 
the existing interest rate of 342 per cept 
paid on deposits as was done in the pre- 
vious revision of rates following the drop 
in the discount rate in order 
to encourage the growth of bank deposits 
und to lessen the present abnormal spread 
between debit and credit rates. <A further 
reduction the Reichsbank discount: rate 
is believed in Germany to be probable if 
increase in private 
interest rates should not result in a restor- 
ation of the normal rediscount business. of 
the Reichsbank at the present rate. 


to 


teichsbank 


in 
the @xpected seasonal 





Rates on Iron Authorized 
On Three Railroads in South 


Orders were issued on July 15 by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, authodr- 
izing the Virginia & Carolina Southern 
Railroad, the South Georgia Railway and 
the Tennessee, Alabama & Georgia Rail- 
way to establish maintain rates on 
iron and steel articles in carload lots be- 


and 


tween junction points on their lines and 
interstate points, the same as the rate 
contemporaneously maintained by the 


standard lines between the same points, 
and to maintain high rates to intermediate 
points. The orders provide, however, that 
the rates to the intermediate 
points shall in no case exceed the distan¢es 
scales for standard lines described “in 
Fourth Section Application No. 12700 plus 
a differential of 3 cents a hundred pounds, 
and shall in no exceed the lowest 
combination. 


from and 


case 
Railroad Asks Permission 


To Issue $2,000,000 of Bonds 





The Wheeling & Lake Erie Railway has 
applied to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for authority issue $2,000,000 
of its 5 per cent refunding mortgage bonds, 
The application states the cem- 
pany to sell the bonds at not less 
than to pledge them collateral 
security for short-term notes to the amount 
of $1,250,000, the proceeds to be used 
toward $2,00,000 of first morte 
gage bonds which mature on October 1, 


to 


series B. 
desires 
92 


or as 


retiring 























































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































 $ODAyY's 1 ARLY 
PAGP INDEX 


Income 


| Tax Rulings 


Income Tax Abroad | Importe Defeated in Claim B 


For Lower Duty on Beans 


Held Non-Deductible 
% From Levy at Home 


Internal Revenue Bureau Says 
‘-Imposts Are Unrelated 
as Regarding Salary 
Paid in Europe. 





The income tax paid td a foreign coun- 
try by an individual citizen of the United 
States upon income excluded from gross 
income under 213(b) 14, of the 
Revenue Act of 1926 may not be claimed | 
as a credit under 
deduction under Section 214 of the Rev- 
A. W. Gregg, 
of Internal 


section 


999 


Section 222 nor as a 


enue Act of 1926, General 
Counsel for the Bureau Rev- 
enue, ruled 
July 9. 

The 
Section 222 was referred to by Mr. Gr 


in an opinion made public 


term “entire net income’? used in 


eog 
ess 


as income as described in Section 


213, less deductions 
214 and 206. 
“Similarily, the term ‘net income from 
Mr. | 


gross 


allowed by Sections 


sources without the United States’” 
Gregg added, is “deemed to mean gross 
sources less the allow- 
if 


thé ‘taxpayer was outside of the United - 


income from such 


able deductions attributable thereto. 


States for more than six months during 
1925, and if his compensation for services 
in a foreign country represents earned in- 
come within the meaning of Section 209(a) 
1, such compensation is expressly excluded 
from gross income under Section 213.” 
Full Text of Opinion. 
GT. 


fol- | 


| 


-Mr. 2294), 
lows in full: 
The 


States, 


Gregs’s opinion 


taxpayer, a citizen of the United 


received in 1925 a salary as the 


| 

: ‘ a 

manager in a foreign country of a branch | 
: : | 

of an American firm and was required to 

| 

' 


pay an income tax to the foreign country | 


with respect to his salary. In his in- | 
come tax return for 1925 he claimed the 
benefit of section 213(b) 14 of the Rev- 


enue Act of 1926, which provides that there 
shall be excluded from gross income— 

in the case of an individual citizen of | 
the United States, a bona fide nonresident | 
of the United 


months during the taxable year, amounts 


States for more than six 


received from sources without the United 


States if such amounts constitute earned 


income as defined in section 209; but such 


individual shall not be allowed as a de- 


any de- 
charge- 


income 
allocable to 


duction from his 


ductians properly 


gross 
or 
able against amounts excluded from gross 
income under this paragraph. 

Advice is reqtested as to whether the 
credit 
section as a deduction under section 
214 of the Act of 1926 


come tax paid to the foreign country on 


taxpayer may claim as a under 


999 


eos OF 


Revenue the in- 


his income exempt from Federal income 


tax, 


Section 222(a) 5 of the Revenue Act 


of 1926 provides as follows: 


The above credits shall not be allowed 
in the case of a citizen entitled to the bene- | 


fits of section 262: and in no other case 


shall the amount of credit taken under this 
subdivision exceed the same proportion of 
tax the of 


deduc- 


the (computed on basis the 


taxpayer's net income without the 


tion of any income, war-profits, or excess- 
profits tax any part of which may be al- 
lowed to him as a credit by this section), } 


against which such credit is taken, which 


the taxpayer's net income (computed with- 


out the deduction of any such income, 


- ‘a . { 
War-profits, or excess-?profits tax) from { 
sources without the United States bears to { 

‘ . . . | 
his entire net income (computed without | 
| 


such deduction) for the same tuxable year. 
“Net Income” Defined. 


1798) 


| of one cent a pound, with the weight of 


'Partner’s Knowledge 


was heard separately and submitted at a 


| aleoholic content than allowed by law, in 


| which the jury could legally infer that he | 
| Was a 


oe, 


<4 


Customs Rulings 





Green beans or siring beans, imported in 
tins, are dutiable under paragraph 763, 
Tariff Act of 1922, at the rate of cents 
a pound, upon the weight of the beans 
and water contained in the tins, according 
to a decision by the United States Customs | 
Court, overruling protests of the Neuman 
& Schwiers Company, of New York. The 
importers contended for duty at one-half 


9 





Recognizes No New 
Corporate Entity 
Interest of Stockholders Is Found 


Substantially Different as Re- 
sult of Change. 


the water excluded, under paragraph 763. 
This contention is denied in an opinion by 
Judge Waite. 

(Protests Nos. 976568-5414-23 and 978463- ee ie 
9376-23.) | 


APPEALS OF J. SIEGAL ET AL.; 


Tax APPEALS. 


aA. 





These appeals were consolidated for hear- 


decided 


Appeals of A. J. Siegel, No. 5255; George 


| 
| ing, involving the same question, and are 
| together: 


Of Wrongdoing Held | 


) L. Allen, No. 137: Joseph D. Bascom, No. 

Properly Inferred 5260; Mississippi Valley Trust Co., Trus- 
tees, Jessie K. Lindley Trust No. 4010; 

Se | Mississippi Valley Trust Co., trustees, 


Rachel D. Cuendet Trust, No. 5259:<Estate 


Court Rules That Participa- 








. . ia none oe ; l ao + of Charles W. Whitelaw, No. 5262;. Ada 
tion in Conspiracy Was Fair- _— 
. bi N Johnson Forgan, No. 5388; F. O. Watts, 
ly Indicated by Nature No. 5256; Ambler F. Wilson, No. 5506: W: 
of His Activities. | R. Wright, No. 378; Eugene D. Nims, No. 
5257; Justina G. Catlin, No. 634; Daniel K. 
Ross vy. UNITED StaTEs; CincuiT COURT OF | Catiin, No. 632; Theron E. Catlin, No. 631; 
PPFALS, SIXTH CIRCUIT. | : - * ‘ 
at ia : : Irene C. Allen, No. 624; Cora B. Boynton, 
appellant's contention, in the case : : a 
an ee ee : ff No. 640; Andrew W. Johnson, No. 132: 
f ‘rt Ross et al., plaintiff in error, oe ee oe 2 ase 
= ae ; 2 : Jackson Johnson, No. 326; Clement W. Nel- 
against the United States, defendant in| _ n, No. 5238: Florence J. Shinkle, No. 
son, .NO. v2.03; P e Ge J. & Ki€, 4 e 
error, that his conviction by the United 5261, and Joseph S. Calfee, No. 2286: sub- 
States District Court, Eastern District of | pr Aer 
States District Court, Eastern I Se mitted December 23, 1925; decided June 
Michigan, of conspiracy to violate the Na- | ,. 
i 26, 
tiomgal Prohibition Act, was error, because | George T.' Weitzell; Esq., for the pet! 
yeorg : ell, Esq., for the peti- 
a partnercannot be guilty of a crime, such Boner. 
as conspiracy, without knowledge of the | Edward C. Lake, Esq., for the commis 
sdwa . Lake, Esq., “0 s- 
| same, was declared by the Circuit Court aioner. 
of \ Appeals, Sixth Circuit, to be inap- 


The appeal of St. Louis Trust Co.. 
Mra. ©; 


trus- 
icable in a case where the partner was ‘i ; , 
plicable in a case where the p tee for O. Vaughn, No. 6189, was 





the sales manager of ‘a brewery that un- 
| lawftly sold large quantities of non-de- submitted January 26, 1926, upon the plead- 
aleoholized beer for a long period of time | '"8S and the record in us Appeal of A. J. 
at a price much above that for legal beer. —— = oi decided herewith. M. N. 
The full text of the case follows: Fisher, Esq., for the° commissioner. 
Before Denison, Donahue and Moorman, Three banking associations. merging to 
continue business under the charter of 


Circuit Judges. . a . P 
one of the associations, in accordance with 


Albert Ross was indicted with others iy ee : : 
for conspiracy to violate the National provisions of the National Banking Act, 
Prohibition Act. The indictment is the — res nigerian a sere 
same as in Jezewski et ah v. United States, | 0f Tax Appeals held in the Appeals of 
Nos. 4497 et seq., known as the Ham. | a” J. Siegel et al., and, under the terms 
trameck conspiracy cases. of the agreement under which such mer- 





He was tried jointly with Jezewski and | &*" took place, stockholders of the bank 
as - J 3 iti vA : < ¢.3 : * 
others f the cused named in that in which continued its corporate existence, 
ers accuse¢ wn tT « - ° ° 
‘ 2 ss 7 ; whe r ved stock of a par value in ex- 
dictment, found guilty and sentenced. The oe : 
Senced) ta thin: ts the aad Aa-the cess of the par value of the stock held 
-CUre ills “use Ss ie Se > Ga nue > 2 
3 - . prior to the merger, realized a taxable 
record in the cases to which reference is | 
} above made, but in this court the case 


value, to the extent provided in Sec. 
1918. It was further 
a result of a merger, 
| the intgrests of the stockholders are sub- 
| Stantially different from their interests 
prior to such merger, the transaction may 
result in a taxable gain, even though the 


gain, in the amount of the excess in par 
| 202 
} (b), Revenue Act of 


| held, that where, as 
were | 


later date. 

Ross, Havermann and Freiman 
partners doing business under the firm 
name and styl® of National Products Co. 
This co-partnership owned and operated 
the West Side Brewery in the city of | 


7 eo : corporate identity of the corporation in 
emt Michigan, and for the purposes | which the taxpayer is a stockholder con- 

| of its business secured a permit under tinues. 

| the National Prohibition Act to produce The full text of the case follows: ~ 


and market cereal beverages. 

In the production of ‘near it is 
necessary to manufacture beer with an 
alcoholic content largely in excess of that 
allowed by law, after which the alcohol is 
wasted therefrom to bring the product to 
less than one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol 
by volume. The conspiracy charged con- 
templated the manufacturing, distribution 
and sale of this beer containing a larger 


Before Graupner, Trammell and Phillips. 

Taxpayers appeal from the determina- 
tion of deficiencies in income tax for 1919, 
arising from the decision of the commis- 
sioner that taxable gain arose out of 
a merger or consolidation of three nationz! 
banks. 


beer” 


a 


Findings of Fact. 
the taxpayer, A. J. Siegel, was 
of shares of stock of the 


In 1919 
the owner 


255 


"hi : . 2 6 i 3 puis ine 
i the city of Hamtramck. Third National Bank in St. Louis. During 
} ¥ Me < "EAP a iy "ati 9 en, - 
The methods by which this was accom- | that year the Third National Bank, the 
s . = . "Ge ic oa ti < »- i a 
plished through the various groups in- | Mechanics-American National Bank and 


volved are fully discussed in the opinion | the St. Louis Union National Bank, all lo- 
in Jezewski v. U. S. No. 4497 and com- | Cated in the City of St. Louis, Mo., entered 
panion cases, heard together and decided | into an agreement of consolidation in 
by this court June 7. 1926. terms and figures as follows: to wit: 

“It is insisted upen the part of Ross that “This agreement, made between the 
there was no evidence against him from | Third National Bank of St. Louis and the 


Mechanics American National Bank of St. 
party to any conspiracy to violate | Louis and the St. Louis Union National 
the law as alleged in the indictment. With- | B@m, all located in the City of St. Louis, 
out repeating at length what is said in the | State of Missouri, and each acting pursu- 
opinion in the former cases to which ref- | 2%t to a resolution of its board of directors 
erence is above made, it is sufficient to | 22d by a majority of said board, pursuant 
say that Ross was one of the partners | to the authority given by, and in accord- 
engaged in the operation of this brewery, | ance with the provisions of, an Act of 
that the conspiracy contemplated the pur- | Congress of the United States entitled 





The term “entire net income” used in | Chase of this non-dealcoholized beer from a » previde for the consolidation 
the above-quoted provision is considered the West Side brewery at $17.50 per half | ot national banking anna pense 
to be the “net income” defined in section | barrel as compared with $4.50 per half | — 7 aay 8 November, 1918, wit- 
zt: that is, gross income «as defined in barrel for “near beer,’ that in pursuance | — = et ; 
section 213 less the deductions allowed of this conspiracy large quantities of this | 1. The Third National Bank of St. Louis 
by sections “14 and 206. Similarly, the | beer were manufactured by this partner- | Conn eneaer referred to as the Third Na- 
term “net income from sources without | Ship in the West Side Brewery and sold tional aes. See Mechanics-American Na- 
the United States” is deemed to mean | 2Md transported in trucks of the partner. | tional Bank of St. aati See referred 
gross income from such sources less the | Ship to the saloon of one of the dis- “dl -_ the Mechanics Hank) and the St. 
alowable deductions attributable thereto, | tributors. souis Union arene. Bank (hereafter re- 

If the taxpayer was outside of the United | It was later delivered by the same | ferred to as the St. Louis Union Bank) are 


States for more than six months during 
1925 and if his compensation for services 
in a foreign country represents earned in- | 
come within the meaning of section 20%a)1, 


such compensation is expressly ex: 
cluded from gross income under section 


213. Under these circumstances such 
compensation would not be reflected in the 
“entire net income” or the “net 
frem sources without the United States,” 
which terms in the proportion pre- 
scribed in section 222 for determining the 
portion of the tax paid to a foreigm coun- 
try which represents an allowable credit. 
There being no net income from 
without the United States within the 
meaning of section , the taxpayer would 
not be entitled to claim as a credit any 
portion of the income tax paid to a for- 
eign country. 

Section 214(a)3 provides in effect that a 
lawyer may deduct such portion of the 
tax paid to a foreign country is not 
allowed as a credit under section 2. The 
taxpayer would be allowed a deduction for 
income tax paid to a foreign country in 
accordance with section 214(a)3 if it were 
not for the limitation contained in section 
213(b)14. 

Inasmuch as his foreign income tax was 
paid solely with respect to the compensa- 
tioh from sources within the foreign coun- | 
try, if he is exempt from Federal income | 
taux upon such compensation, the foreign 
income tax in question represents a de- 
duction to or charge- 
able against the which 
and hence 
able deduction. 


income 


are 


sources 


999 


as 








properly allocable 


income is exempt, 


not represent an veil 





does 


| sold 


| difference 
| must have resulted in large profits to the 
| nartnership of which Ross was a partner. 
a 
statement 


| an active part in the management of the 


| manager. 


| stances, the natural inference would arise 
| =". 


| had full knowledge of the illegal sales and 


trucks and drivers to the different saloon 
keepers who purchased the same from the 
distributors for $22.50 per half barrel and 
it their counters for 25 cents 
per glass; that this continued for at least 
four or probably five months, and at this ; 
in sale value “near beer” 


over 


over 





It is insisted 
partner not be guilty of crime 
such conspiracy, without knowledge 
of the same. That, perhaps, is a correct 
of an abstract principle of the 
but it has no application whatever to 
the facts in this case. 


by counsel for Ross that 


can a 
as 


law, 
CREDITS: Taxes: Foreign Countries. 


Ross was not only a partner and took 





partnership business but he was also sales | 
In the absence of testimony 
tending to prove an extraordinary condi- | 


tion of affairs such that 


ay 


Tnited States within meaning of Sec. 222, 
‘redit any portion of income tax. paid 


Assessments 


: 


Levies 





o— ————_ 
hereby consolidated under the charter of 
the first-named association as hereby 
modified. 


YLLABI are printed in such form that 


Income tax paid to foreign country with respect to compensation from source 
vithin the foreign country, are not allowable to citizen entitled to benefits of Sec. 262, 
tevenue Act of 1926, and as there would be no net income from sources Without the 
t 
to foreign 


The name of the consolidated associa- 
tion shall be “First National Bank of St. 
Louis.” 

3. The amount of capital stock of the 
consolidated association shall be $10,000,000 
divided in 100,000 shares of $100 each, sub- 
ject to the right to change the amount of 
said capital hereafter as is now or shall 
hereafter be authorized by law. On the 
date of consolidation its surplus shall be 
$5,000,000, and its undivided profits shall 
be $500,000. said capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits at the date of consolidation 
then aggregated $15,500,000. Of this capi- 
ta] stock 33,333 1-3 shares shall be allotted 
o the then shareholders of each of said 
banks, being one and one-third share for 
each share now held by them. 

To create such capital, surplus and un- 
divided profits and the special fund $250,- 
000 for the stockholders of the Third Na- 


tional Bank hereinatter provided for in 
Paragraph 7 hereof, each of the three 
banks shall furnish net assets, over and 


above all of its liabilities of $5,250,000 and 
addional assets in an amount sufficient to 
cover all State and taxes assessed 
against it up to and including May 31, 1919, 
and all assessed and estimated Federal 
taxes up to said date. 

Method of Tax Paying. 


If the amount contributed by any of the 


city 


three banks to provide for estimated Fed- 
eral taxes up to said date be made suffi- 
to pay 
and determined, 


cient said taxes when finally 


additional 
amount for that purpose shall be paid by 
the consolidated bank, 


assessed any 


in which event an 


equal amount shall be paid by the con- 


solidated bank on account of the taxes of 


the other two banks. If the amount so 


contributed by any of the three banks is 


in excess of the amount of said taxes so 
finally assessed and determined, then such 
excess amount shall be added to and held 
by the consolidated banle as a part of the 
trust fund provided for in Paragraph 8 
hereof. 

+. 


the banks shall, upon the effective date of 


‘ 
The assets contributed by each of 


the consolidation, be passed upon and be 
accepiable to a committee of nine, three to 
be appointed by the board of directors of 
each of the banks, which committee shall 


examine the assets of cach of the banks 


and select therefrom sufficient assets in 
excess of the total liabilities of said banks 
to other than stockholders to make up 
said sum of $5,250,000 and taxes as herein- 
before provided and certify to such valua- 
tion. And the assets so selected by said 
committee shall constitute the assets to be 
contributed by each of the three banks to 
the consolidated bank. 

Said committee shall accept and treat all 

real estate owned by said banks as of its 
present book value and shall accept and 
treat the fixtures of the Mechanics Bank 
as of a value of $100,000 and shall deter- 
mine the value of all other assets selected 
and accepted by it. 
In the event said committee does not 
accept shares of any of said banks up to 
the required amount, then the sharehold- 
ers of such bank not having sufficient 
assets to make good its proportion’ shall 
pay the difference in cash. 

6. In the event that the committee 
finds assets belonging to any of the three 
consolidating banks in excess of the said 
amount to be contributed by each of them, 
then such excess assets, if any, shall be 
by such bank transferred and delivered to 
the consolidated bank, to be held by sid 
bank in a special trust account for liquida- 
tion and distribution among the stockhold- 
ers, as of the date of consolidation, of the 
raspective banks contributing the same. 
The directors of the consolidated bank 
shall have full and absolute discretion in 
the liquidation and distribution of the 
same, and neither they nor the bank shall 
be in anywise liable for any act of theirs 
in relation thereto, except for their willfpl 
misconduct. Such excess assets may be 
held for a period of six months after the 
consolidation by the consolidated bank as 
a% guarantee against gny undisclosed lia- 
bilities of the contributing banks, and if 
any such liabilities are asserted within six 
months after the consolidation, said excess 
assets, or such part thereof as the direc- 
tors of the consolidated bank shall deem 
advisable, shall be held by the consolidated 
bank until such liabilities are discharged, 
and said assets may be used in the abso- 


° 


v. 








Tax Digest 


Principles Involved in Latest Decisions and 
Administrative Rulings. 


they can be cut out and pasted on 


Standard Library-Inder ayd File Cards, approcimately 3 by 5 inches, usually 
employed in libraries, and filled for reference. « 
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axpayer would not be entitled to claim as 
country. (Opinion, Gen. Counsel, 


as he was over | Bureau, Int. Revy.)}—Index Page 1798, Col. 1. 
seas or so ill that he was unable to visit -s—- OC er err err er ee ee 
the brewery, or some other like cireum- | INCOME TAX: Basis for Determining Gain or Loss. 


from the facts proven that he kept in 
touch with the business of the partnership 
fn which he was so vitally interested and 


large profits arising from such sales made 
by it during the many months that this 
conspiracy continued. 

This inference the jury was authorized to 
draw in the of evidence offered 
by Ross tending to prove that he had not 


absence 


the same knowledge or the same means | prior to such merger, the transaction may result in 
of knowledge as his associate partners 


reference 


Affirmed, 


in to the partnership business. | Weiss v. Stearn, 265 U. S. 242; Marr v. 


corporate identity of the corporation in which the taxpayer is 
United 
Siegel et al. (Board of Tax Appeals.}—Index Page 1798, Col. 3. 


Under the 1918 amendment to the National Banking Act, three banking associations 
agreed to unite their business and assets and to continue the business under the charter 
of one of such associations, in accordance with the provisions of the statute; held, that 
no new corporate entity was created, the effect of the statute being to merge the 
identity of two of such associations in the third, whose corporate existence continued. 
Under the terms of the agreement under which such merger took place, stockholders 
of the bank which continued its corporate existence receivd stock for @ par value in 
excess of the par value of the stock held prior to such merger; held, that under the 
Revenue Act of 1918 the amount of the excess in par value should be treated as a 
gain to the extent provided in section 202 (b) of that Act. 
merger, the interests of the stockholders are substantially different from their interests 


Where, as a result of a 


a taxable gain, even though the 
stockholder continues, 


536.—Appeals of A. J. 


States, 268 U 


Ss. 





; rency of the United States. 
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oard of Tax Appeals Decides Bank Stockholders 
Realized Taxable Gain When Companies Merged, 








Stock Is Increased 
By Consolidation 
Amount Resulting in Excess of 


Previous Par Value Is Held 
Sum ‘Yo Be Taxed. 


lute discretion of the directors of the con- 
solidated bank to liquidate and discharge 
any such liabilities. 

Constitution of Capital. 

7. Out of the assets aggregating $15,- 
750,000 and taxes as aforesaid, contributed 
the three banks, $15,500,000 shall con- 
stitute the capital, surplus and undivided 


by 


profits of the consolidated bank, and the 
$250,000 which 
sents the agreed excess value of the busi- 
the Third 


the business of each of the other 


remaining amount repre- 


ness of National Bank over 
banks, 
shall be.set aside and held by the con- 


solidated bank as a special fund for the ac- 


count of the stockholders of record of the 
Third National Bank on the date of the 
consolidation and as a guarantee against 
loss on the real estate of the Third Na- 
tional Bank upon the following conditions, 
to-wit: 

If the real estate now owned by the 
Third National Bank is occupied as the 
permanent place of business of the con- 
solidated bank, under resolution of its 
board of directors, then, when so occupied, 
said sum shall be distributed among the 
persons, or their legal reppresentatives, 
who were stockholders of the Third Na- 
tional Bank on the date of the consolida- 
tion. 

If said real estate be sold prior to July 
1, 1922, at present book value, then 
said’ sum shall likewise be distributed 
when said real estate is sold. If said Teal 
estate is sold prior to said date for less 
than its present book value, then the dii- 
ference between the sale price and said 
book value shall be deducted from _ said 
sum and shall become the property of the 
consolidated bank, and the remainder only, 
if any, of said sum shall be so distributed 
to said stockholders. 

If said real estate is not so occupied by 
the consolidated bank and is not sold prior 
to July 1, 1922, then said sum shall become 
the property of the consolidated bank. 

8. The Board of Directors of the con- 
solidated bank shall be not less than five 
nor more than 55 in number. - 

These directors shall continue in office 
until new directors are elected and qualify. 
The stockholders shall, at each annual 


its 
so 


ensuing year, and, in the absence of any 
change, the same number of 


ceding year. 

9. The above mentioned Board of Direc- 
tors shall meet at the office Of the above 
mentioned consolidated bank on July 
1919, at the hour of 10 o'clock m., 
the purpose of electing officers of the con- 
solidated bank, adopting by-laws and trans- 


a. 


directors ; board, as a flange, as shown in Figure 4, 
shall be elected as were elected the pre- | thereby 


; bar into a Z-shaped angle-bar or iron. 


| 





| only 


' shortening 


Auto Parts Duty Rate Set 
Lower Than for Machines 


Sustaining protests of the Scintilla Mag. 
neto Company, of New York, the United 
States Customs Court concludes that im- 
ported magnetos, starting devices, gen- 
erators, etc., and parts thereof, intended 
for use on automobiles, are properly du- 
tiable at the rate of 25 per cent ad valorem 
under paragraph 369, Act of 1922, as parts 
of automobiles, finished or unfinished. The 
collector’s assessment at 30 per cent ad 
valorem, under the provision in paragraph 
372 for “machines or parts thereof,’ is 
set aside in an opinion by Judge Fischer. 


(Protests Nos. 97765-G-16972-25, etc.) 





Invention Not Shown 


By Automobile Patent 


Federal Circuit Court Decides 
That Claim of Alanson P. 
Brush Is Invalid. 





Brusn vy. Lextneron-Cuicaco Co.; Circuit 
Court or APPEALS, SEVENTH CIRCUIT. 
The decree of the United States District 
Court, East- 


ern Division, was affirmed by the Circuit 








Northern District of Illinois, 


Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, in the 


appeal of Alanson P. Brush vy. Lexington- | 


Chicago Company. 

The full text of the case follows: 
and 
Opinion by Page, Cir. J. 
11 
invalid, 
it, 


Before Alschuler, Page Anderson, 
Circuit Judges. 
The 


Brush 


District Court found Claim of 
Patent No. 1,120,900 


infringed, and anticipated. 


not 


Claim the 


claim involved, is: 


“In a motor vehicle frame, a side sill 


having a vertical web portion, a running- 


board secured to the lower edge of said 


web portion, and an upturned end for 


said running-board forming. a brace con- 


nection to said web and a means of at- 


tachment for the wheel fender.” 

The discoveries, which led to the appli- 
cation for a patent, plaintiff testifies, were 
that of 


mobile doors was du®-to a lateral weakness 


the occasional flying open auto- 


in the side pieces of 
vibration and sometimes a cracking of the 
wide front fender could be prevented by 
the fender and meeting it 


higher up by an upturned front end 
the running board. 


The patent's statement of its objects is ! 


nebulous, but the statement therein 
how to construct the improvement is clear. 


To strengthen the side pieces of the frame, 


, | patentee omitted the lower flange of the 
meeting, have the right to determine the | 


number of directors to be elected for the | 


for | 


acting such other business as may come | 


These officers shall 
shall have 


before said meeting. 
until their successors 
been chosen and qualified. 

If such consolidation has not become 
effective on, July 7, 1919, then such first 
meeting of the Board of Directors shall he 
held at the hour of 10 o’clock a. m. on the 
effective date of such consolidation. 

19. On July 5, 1919, or on the date the 
consolidation takes effect, of the 
stockholders of the three banks shall, on 


serve 


each 


channel-bar, 
pieces, 
lower 


ordinarily used for such 
and then rigidly attached to the 
portion of the web the running 
converting channel- 
To 
give stabiltiy to the running board and 
provide a broader mounting for the broad 
fender, he shortened the fender and turned 
up the front end of the 
a brace connection with 
side frame piece. 

Rigid connection is shown in the draw- 
ing and specification, and included 
an element in some of the claims, 


a U-shaped 


the web of the 


is as 


so as 


j to make the side frame piece and the 


delivery of his certificates of stock in the | 


consolidating banks, duly endorsed for can- 
ceellation, receive, on demand, on or after 
the day succeeding the effective date of 
consolidation, one and one-third shares of 
in the consolidated bank for 
share of the stock formerly owned by him 
in the respective consolidating banks. 
Effective July 5, 1919. 


11. The consolidation herein provided 
for shall become effective as of the close 
of business on July 5, 1919, if the consoli- 


stock each 


dation shall then have been ratified and 
confirmed by the affirmative vote of the 
shareholders of each of the said three 


banks holding at least two-thirds of their 
capital stock outstanding, at meetings to 
be called and held as provided in the Na- 
tional Banking Act, and shaN have been 
approved by the Comptroller of the Cur- 
And if not so 
ratified and approved before said 
July 5, 1919, then the consolidation shall 
become effective when so ratified and ap- 
proved. 

Witness the signatures and seals of said 
associations, this .... day of -» 1919, 
each hereunto set by the president and 
attested by its cashier, pursuant to a reso- 
lution of its board of directors, acting by 
a majority thereof, and witness the signa- 
tures hereto of a majority of each of said 
board of directors.” , 

At the time of the execution of this con- 
tract between the three banks, the capital 
stock of the Third National Bank was 
$2,000,000, the surplus 32,000,000 and un- 
divided profits $350,000, or a total of assets 
of $4,350,000. It was therefore necessary, 
in order for the Third National Bank to 
be able to contribute its $5,250,000 of as- 
contemplated the agreement of 
consolidation, that its assets be increased 
by the sum of $1,000,000. In order to pro- 
duce this additional $1,000,000, the capital 
stock of the Third National Bank was in- 
creased $500,000 and the additional shares 
of stock were offered and sold to the then 
existing stockholders of the Third National 
Bank at the price of $200 per share. There 
was thus added $500,000 to the capital and 
$500,000 to the surplus of the Third Na- 
tional Bank. At the time of this increase, 
each then shareholder of the Third Na- 
tional Bank was allowed to subscribe for 
one share of the new stock for each four 
shares of stock then held. The capital 
stock of the Third National Bank was so 
increased, and certificate of such increase 
wus issued on June 1919. 

The surplus 
National Bank having, in 


on or 


sets by 


s 28, 


capita] and of the ‘Third 


this manner, 


running board a unit, as shown in some 


of the claims; but Claim 11 uses the words | 


“a running-board secured to the lower edge 
of said web portion.’”’ Those words do not 
import rigidity. : 

We have made a careful study of the 


| Whole record and conclude that, without 
reading into Claim 11 some of the ele- 
ments of one or more of the 15 other 
claims of the patent, no object of the 


| been 


; and 


| 


| changed 


patent would be attained: and that Claim 
11 docs not show invention. 
The decree is affirmed. 





increased and the capital and sur- 


plus of the Mechanics-American National 


Bank having, in like manner, been in- | 
creased, thereafter, in pursuance of the 


agreement of consolidation aboye set out, 
the name of the Third National Bank was 
to First National Bank in St. 
Louis and the business of the three banks 
was continued under the charter of the 
Third National Bank. Meetings of the 
stockholders of the three banks were held 
the of 


agreement consolidation ap- 

| proved, which consolation became effec- 

tive as of July 5, 1919, and certificate 

, Was issued by the Conptroller of the Cur- 

; rency on July 7, 1919, approving the con- 
solidation. 

Committee Named. 
In carrying out the consolidation and 





| in pursuance of the provisions of Para- 


graph 4 of the contact of consolidation, 
a committee of nine was appointed, which 
committee examined the assets proposed 
to be contributed by each of the three 
banks, and such of the assets of the three 
banks as were in excess of the amount 
of $5,250,000 to be contributed by each of 
them were, by each of such banks, de- 
livered to the consolidated bank to be 
held, and they have since been held, as a 
special trust fund to be liquidated. and 
distributed among the stockholders as of 
the date of consolidation. 

The committee selected assets of each 
bank of a value of $5,250,000, which were 


| accepted under the agreement as the con- 


tribution of each bank, as provided in the 
contract. There was no other or further 
division or separation of any portion of the 
assets of any of the three banks from any 
other portion of its assets for distribution 
among the stockholders except for the dis- 


| tribution, through the consolidated bank, 


in excess of $5,250,000. 

The certificate of the Comptroller of the 
Currency approving the consolidation was 
issued on July 7, 1919, in terms as follows: 

Whereas, by satisfactory evidence pre- 
sented to the undersigned, it has been 
made to appeare that the directors and 
shareholders of the Third National Bank of 
St. Louis, Mo., the Mechanics-American 
National Bank of St. Louis, Mo., and. the 
St. Louis Union. National Bank, St. Louis, 
Mo., have complied with all the provisions 
ef an Act of Congress approved November 


[Continued on Page 11, Col. 1.) 


the frame and that | 


ot | 


of | 


runing-board to | 


Tariff Is Reduced 
To 35 Per Cent on 
| Safety Razor Blades 


Ruling Made by Customs Court 
Affects Those for Razors 


Valued at Less Than 
Dollar a Dozen. 





Millions of imported safety razor blades, 
handed 


down by the United States Customs Court, 


are involved in a decision just 


at New York granting duty refunds, un- 
the Tariff Act of 1913, 


number of importing houses. 


der to a large 
These blades, 
from Ger- 
United 


rate of 


imported in large quantities 


many, were taxed on entry at 


States Custom Houses at the 55 


per cent ad valorem, under paragraph 


128, act of 1913, as parts of razors valued 
at more than $1 a dozen. The importers, 


in bringing protest before the Customs 


Court, contended for duty at 35 per cent 
ad valorem under paragraph 128, as parts 
of razors, valued at less than $1 dozen, 


Importers’ Contentions Upheld. 


a 


Judge Fischer writes the opinion grant- 
duty 35 per 


testimony submitted 


the claims for at the 
The 


showed that the blades in 


ing 
cent rate. 
question were 
similar in shape to a Gillette razor blade, 
but that the quality was inferior to the 
| Gillette 


appearance which 


blade. It was this similarity in 
led the appraising offi- 
cers to conclude that the blades were used 
in connection with domestically-made 
which 
$1 


out that there was no justification in 


parts, brought the value to more 


than a dozen. Judge Fischer points 


law 


for such of valuation and that, 


record presented, the 
of varying proportions 
of blades and frames, when combined into 
@ razor, had a foreign valuation under 
the terms of the act of 1913, of not more 
than $1 a dozen. 
Concerns Affected Ruling. 

This ruling sustains protests of the 
; Alexander Industries, Inc., S. Stern, Guth 
/ Stern & Co., E. Stegemann, Jr., Hensel, 
Bruckmann & Lorbacher, Frederick Hen- 
jes, Jr. & Co., S. Kirsch, the Globe Ship- 
|} ping Company, the Rice Import Co., Inc., 
| the Griffon Cutlery Works, Joseph Weiss, 


theory 


upon the imported 


parts, consisting 


by 


, Fr. W. Engels, Howard G. Strauss, R. H. 
Meehan & Co., H. G. Strauss, E. H. Suer- 
ken, Geduld Bros., the Mills Needle Co., 
J. J. Gavin & Co., Maxwell Brown & Co., 
the Transatlantic Shipping Co., Bernard 
Judae & Co., the B. Brown Export & Im- 
port Corp., Morris Hess & Company, the 
American Shipping Company, Spiegel 
Bros., the Levenberg Toy Importing Com- 
pany, the Equipment Corporation, A. F. 
Block & Co., the Hansa Co., Redden & 
Martin, Samson Rosenblatt, Busechman 
Bros., Bakalar Inc., C. B. Richard & Co, 
Juan Alonse & Co., Inc., Wester Bros., 
Richard Bettauer & Co., the Seminole Im- 
| port Sales Corpapation, A. V. Berner Co., 
Inc., Saks & Co., the World Trading Ex- 
change, Leonhardt & Brush, the Inde- 
pendent Forwarding Co., M. Bonow, Lesser 
bros. of Sydney, Bendheim & Hochreuther, 
| Chas. Baum, J. A. Henckels, Arnold Pol- 
lak, Strauss Bros. & Co., the Newmarket 
Trading Co., 'the B. & C. Mfg. Co., Inc., 





| Lord & Taylor, the Ledingrosey Trading 
Co., the Royal Jewelry Manufacturing 


Company, Karl Guggenheim, Inc., Ordo & 
Co., M. Kesslein & Co., the Rosenfeld Ex- 


port Co., Ine., and the J. W. Levy Cor- 
poration. 


(Protests Nos. 961215-19764-22, ete.) 


‘Customs Levy Upheld 


_ On Whole Pimientos 
| 








Decision Sustains Collector’s As- 
sessment at 6 Cents Per Pound 
Under Act of 1922. 





Pimientos, sometimes called Spanish red 
pepper, are dutiable as whole 
at the rate of 6 cents per pound, ynder 
paragraph 779, act of 1922, the United 
States Customs Court has Just ruled. This 
ruling atlirms the collector's assessment 
and dismisses a claim of LeManna, Azema 
& Farnan, of New York, for duty at 35 
per cent ad valorem under paragraph 773 
as prepared vegetables. 

It seems, according to the evidence in- 


pimientos 





{ 

' troduced at the trial of this issue, that 
; Previous to the passage of the present 
tariff law (the act of 1922), this com- 


modity was imported and classified as pre- 
pared vegetables. This, Judge Waite 
points out, was a perfectly legitimate clas- 
sification as the law existed at that time. 
In the present law, however, ‘whole pi- 
mientos” are provided for and, accord- 
ing to Judge Waite, the testimony showed 
that the merchandise, the subject of this 
test case, is commercially known through- 
out the United States as whole pimientos, 
distinguished from any other whole pepper 
known in the trade. 
(Protest No. 135209-G—22473—25.) 








Government Employs Agent 
For Every 200 Inhabitants 


As Chief Executive, the Yresident is 
shown by Government statistics to be at 
the head of the most extensive executive 
organization the world has every known, 
measured by the combined considerations 
ef personnel employed, subject to the 
Chief's orders, the value of interests in- 
volved and the extent of powers conferred. 

The personnel under the President's or- 
ders, through more than 200 executive 
departments, bureaus, commissions, boards, 
etc., numbers about 550,000 men and 
women, whom little more than 10 per 
cent are stationed in Washington, the re- 
mainder being ‘in the field.” 





of 


The Govern- 


ee 


ment employs to enforce its laws, on the 
uverage, one agent for every 200 inhabl- 
tants c 








Aut Statements Herein Are Given on Orricut AvTHoRIty ONLY 


onsolidation of Banks Is Found to Result in Taxable Gain to Shareholders 





AND WITHOUT COMMENT BY THE Unitep States Dalvy. F 





Appeal From Determination of Tax 
Deficiencies Is Refused by Board 


Holdings Were Increased When Financial Houses 
Merged, According to Findings in Case 
Instituted by Several Taxpayers. | 


[Continued from page 10.] 


7, 1918, entitled “An Act to provide for 
the consolidation of National Banking As- 
sociations. 

Now, therefore, I, Thomas P. Kane, Act- 
ing Comptroller of the Currency, do here- 
by certify that the Third National Bank of 
St. Louis, the Mechanics-American Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis, and the St. Louis 
Union National: Bank have been consoli- 
dated under the charter of the Third Na- 
tional Bank of St. Louis and under the 
corporate title of “First National Bank of 
St. Louis,” with capital stock of $10,000,000, 
and that the said consolidation is approved. 

In testimony whereof witness my hand 
and seal of office this seventh day of July, 
1919, 


(Signed) T. P. KANE, 
Acting Comptroller of the Currency. 
Charter No. 170. No. 


No. 170 


Consolidation 16. 

Charter is the charter 
* the First National Bank in St. Louis 
add is the same charter number held by 


the Third National Bank of St. 


at 


Louis. 

After the certifieate of consolidation had 
been issued, each former stockholder of 
the Third National Bank, and of the Me- 
chanics-American National Bank and the 
St. Louis Union National Bank, received 
one and one-third shares of stock of the 
consolidated bank for each share formerly 
held. 


Taxpayers Report 
No Gain or Loss 

None of the taxpayers reported any gain 
or loss from the transaction. The number 
of shares of stock in each of these banks 
held by each of the taxpayers, the amount 
of the gain as determined by the commis- 
sioner, and the deficiencies in income tax 
for 1919 determined by him are as<«follows: 











A. J. Siegel; 255 Third National Bank: 
$8,500.00; 509.84. 

George L. 125 Third National 
Bank; $4,375.00; $2,572.73. 

Joseph D. Bascom; 125 Third National 


Bank; $4,166.67; $1,693.69. 

Mississippi Valley Trust Company, trus- 
tee, Jessie K. Lindley trust: 180 Third 
National Bank; $6,000.00; $250.00. 

Mississippi Valley Trust Company, trus- 
tee, Rachel D. Cuendet trust; 100 Third 
National Bank; $2,400.00; $56.00. 

Estate of Charles W. Whitelaw: 96% 
Third National Bank; $3,208.33; $184.12. 

Ambler F. Wilson: Third 
Bank; $4,166.67; $484.14. 

W. R. Wright: 215 Third National Bank: 
$7,166.67; $1,121.88. 


o> 


National 





Eugene D. Nims; 126% Third National 
Bank; $5,416.67: $1,322.70. 
F. O. Watts; 1,236 1-3 Third National 





p Bank, 125 Mechanics American National 
Bank; $45,375.00; $19,339.18. 
Ada Johnson Forgan; 156% 
tional Bank; $5,208.33; $600.90. 
Joseph S. Calfoo; 315 Third 


Third Na- 


Ss. 
Bank; $10,395.00; $2,208.09. 

Justina G. Catlin; one-half interest in 
125 shares Mechanies American National 
Bank; $3,225.00; $1,146.40. 

Daniel Catlin; one-sixth 


National 


Kk. 


interest in 

125 shares American National Bank; 
$1,075.00; $322.50. 

Theron E. Catlin; one-sixth interest in 


125 shares Mechanics. American National 
Bank; $1,075.00; $306.36. 

Irene ©. Allen; one-sixth interest 
125 shares Mechanics American 
Bank: $1,075.00: $446.19. 

Cora B. Boynton; 125 Mechanics Amer- 
ican National Bank; $4,166.67; $842.33. 


in 
National 


Andrew W. Johnson; 125 Mechanics 
American National Bank; $5,000.00; $1,- 
410.45. 

Jackson Johnson; 462% Mechanics 





Amer- 
ican National Bank; $16,261.50; $7,522.95 
Clement W. Nelson; 125 Mechanics 
American National Bank; $4,166.67; $644.91. 
Florence J. Shinkle: 156% Mechanics 
American National Bank; $5,208.33; $752.57. 





St. Louis Trust Company, trustee for 
Mrs.°C. O. Vaughn, 140 Mechanics Amers 
ican National Bank, 147% Third National 
Bank; $9,583.33; $1,644.12. 

« Whether Taxable Gain 
Results Is Question 
Phillips: The sole question involved 


is whether any taxable gain resulted from 
the transaction set out in the findings. 
There are no differences between the 
parties as to the correctness of the com- 
putation of the gain, if any taxable gain 
resulted. 


The appeal arises out of the same trans- 
action which was involved in 
R. D. Musser, 2 B. T. A. 1031. Counsel for 
the taxpayer contends that the board erred 
in that case when it reached the conclu- 
Sion that a new corporation was created, 
Counsel takes the position that the opinion 
(1) does not give weight to the provisions 
of the statute which provide that the con- 
solidation is to take place under the chare 
ter of one of the existing banks, (2) relies 
upon decisions interpreting the National 
Banking Act which were rendered under 
other provisions of the act and not under 
the provisions of the 1918 amendment, 
which amendment was passed for the pur- 
pose of changing thé law under which the 
decisions referred to were made, and (8) 
does not give consideration to those pro- 
visions of the National Banking Act which 
provide that no new corporation shall en- 
gage in banking without first having pro- 
cured from the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency a certificate authorizing the bank to 
commence business and which prohibit 
payment for stock in property. 

After reciting provisions of the agree- 
ment and quoting the act, the opinion of 
the board in the Musser appeal quotes 
7 Corpus Juris, 851, to the effect that the 
National Banking Act has been construed 
a as authorizing the consolidation of national 

banks and as stating further that where 
consolidation is effected by one bank taking 
ever all the assets and assuming all the 


number ' 





|} appellant. 


| a 








Appeal of | 





| that, in effect, a 


; or merger in that case did not take place | 


Court 


| Suecessor 
| not differentiate between a 


| creates a new company, and works a dis- 


liabilities of the other, the former becomes 
a new corporation whose stockholders are 
the stockholders of each of the old cor- 
porations before consolidation. For this 
proposition Corpus Juris cites Bennet v. 
First National Bank of Eagle 60 
S. W. 325, decided by the Court of Civil 
Appeals of Texas in 1900. 


Pass, 


Damages Asked for 
Losing Quota Right 


That was an action in which a stock- 
holder sought to recover damages for the 
action of the corporation in depriving him 
of his right to acquire his quota of newly 
issued shares of stock, such stock having 
been issued to the stockholders of another 
bank whose assets had been taken and 
liabilities assumed by the defendant under 
authority of the National Banking Act | 
then in force. The principal question was 
whether there had been a mere purchase 
of the asseis of the bank whose 
were taken. The court, just prior to the 
extract from the opinion which set | 
out in the Musser appeal, asks: ‘‘Was 
the consolidation (for it is treated by ap- 
pellant as a consolidation) or amalgama- 
tion of the banks ultra vires, and therefore 
void?” It appears that the court had | 
itself some doubt whether there was a con- 
solidation or amalgamation (merger) but in 
its opinion it followed the theory of the 
Whether there was a consolida- | 
merger, the result would be 
the same, and while the opinion contains 
Statement concerning the effect of a 
consolidation, and a further’ statement 
new corporation existed, | 
it cannot be considered authority for the 
proposition that a consolidation, 
than a merger, resulted, 
legal entity came into 
also bear in that 


assets | 


is 


tion or a 


rather 
or that a new 
being. We must 
the consolidation | 


mind 


under the provisions of the law which is | 
here involved. 

The opinion 
tional Bank 
Adams v. 
Miss. 194, 
quently 


in Bonnet v. 
of Eagle 
Yazoo & M. 
24 So. 200 (which was subse- 
appealed to the U. S. Supreme 
and is discussed below) and upon | 
Railway Co. v. Ashling, 160 Ill. 373, 43 N. 
E. 373. The question involved in the lat- 
ter case was whether an award 
ages for personal injuries 
corporation could be 
corporation. 


First 
Pass relies 
Ma Eek, 


Na- 
upon | 
OGis | 


77 


of dam- 
against one 
recovered from a 
The decision does | 
merger and a 
consolidation, nor was it necessary in that 
case to do so. During the course of its 
opinion the court says: 


“The general rule that the consolidation 


of two or more corporations into one 





solution of the original corporations form- 
ing the consolidated company, is subject 
to excéptions and depends upon the statute 
under which the consolidation is effected. 


. * * * . 

“We see no reason why, under the | 
Statutes in question, one corporation may 
not be consolidated with another, under 
the name of such other, which is con- 
tinued in existence with enlarged powers, 
franchises, and property rights. It is, in 
substance, so provided, and such cohsoli- 
dations are frequently made * * *.” 


One of Companies 
Remained in Existence 


The court then proceeds to determine 


that one of the “consolidated” companies 


remained in existence. Surely this case 


cannot be cited as authority for the propos- | 





ition that in all consoldidations each of | 
the consolidating companies goes out of | 
existence and a new legal entity comes 
into existence. 

This case was discussed in Collinsville 
National Bank vy. Esau, 74 Okla. 45, 176 
Pac. 514, where the court said. 

“* * * A ‘consolidation’ takes place 


Where two or more existing corporations 
are gnited into a single corporation, and | 
the existence of the uniting corporation is 
terminated, and the organization succeeds 
in a general way to the franchise and 
acquires the property and assets and as- 
sumes the debts and obligations of the con- 


stituent companies. 
“In ordinary legal phraseology, the 
term ‘consolidation’ is generally used to 


indicate the act and result of uniting two | 
or more corporations into one under a new 
name. ‘Merger’ takes place where one of 
the constituent corporations remains in 
existence absorbing or merging in itself 
all the other companies. In a merger of 
two or more companies, one of the merg- 
ing corporations continues to survive and 
succeeds to the franchise and acquires the 
property and assets of the other con- 
stituent corporations; that is, the merger 
consists from the uniting of two br more | 
corporations by the transfer of the prop- 
erty to some one of the existing corpora- 
tions, which continues its existence while 
the others are swallowed up or consumed 
by the one that survives. It differs from 
a ‘consolidation’ wherein all the corpora- 
tions cease to exist and unite in the inter- | 
est of a new one. Rightly understood, 

there never can be a consolidation of cor 
porations except where the constituent 
corporations cease to exist as separate 
entities, and a new corporation with the 
property and assets of the old one comes 








into being. Thus it will be seen that a 
‘merger’ is not the equivalent of a ‘con- 
solidation’ at all. Whether a particular 


transaction is in reality a sale, conversion, 
consolidation, or merger, to a great extent 
depends on the circumstances surrounding 
each particular case. 

“In the case of C., S. F. & Cal. Ry. Co 
v. Ashling, 160 Ill. 873, 45 N. E 378, it is 
held that, where one corporation takes | 











over all of the property and assets and 





| of 


iv. Va., 94 U.S. 


| alliance or 
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succeeds to the franchise of another 
and issues stock in the new 
to the stockholders of the old cor- 
in exchange for an equal amount 
held by them in the old company, and the 
officers of the old corporation are. made 
officers in the new, it amounted to a con- 
solidation of the two entities. While we do 
not agree with the Illinois court that such 
transaction amounted to a consolidation, 
of the two entities. While we do not agree 
with the Illinois court that such transac- 
tion amounted to a consolidation, never- 
theless we do believe it was a merger, and 
the same conclusion and result must fol- 
low as the rights of creditors of the 
old corporation to their claims 
against the new organization. * * * *” 


cor- 
poration 
poration 
poration 


cor 


to 
assert 


Claims Constituent 


Companies Extinguished 
The opinion in the Musser appeal then 


goes on to say that the legal effect of a 


consolidation is extinguish 
stituent companies and create a new cor- 
poration with appropriate liabilities and 
stockholders derived from those then pass- 
ing out of existence, and cites Adams v. 
Yazoo & M. V. R. R. Co., supra. That 
case subsequently appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and 
is reported as Yazoo & M. V. Ry. Co. v. 
Adams, 180 U. S. 1. In that case the 
statute under which the companies were 
consolidated provided: 

“All of the consolidating 
shall be merged into and become one com- 
pany, and the companies formed by 
such consolidation shall be deemed and 
held to be a corporation created by the laws 
of this State.” 

The Supreme Court held that under the 
statute there a grant of corporate 
power creating a new corporation, and 
affirmed the decision of the Supreme Court 
of Mississippi holding that a new corpora- 
tion was created. In the course of its 
opinion the Supreme Court says: 

“But if, as was the case in Tomlinson v. 
Branch, (15 Wall 460,) one road loses its 
identity and merged in another, the 
latter preserving its identity, and issuing 
new stock in favor of the stockholders of 


to the con- 


was 


companies so 


so 


was 


is 


| the former, it is not the creation of a new 


corporation but an enlargment of the old 
one. In such case it was held that where 
the company which had _ preserved 
identity held as to its own property a 
perpetual exemption from taxation, it 
would not be extended to the property of 
the merged company’ without 
words to that effect. 

“In Central Railroad and Banking Com- 
pany v. Georgia, 92 U. S. 665, 670, an act 
the legislature authorized the Central 
Railroad and the Macon Railroad to unite 


its 


express 


and consolidate their stock, and all their 
| rights, privileges, immunities and fran- 
chises, under the name and charter of the 
Central Railroad, in such manner that 
each owner of shares of stock of the 
Macon Road should be entitled to receive 
an equal number of shares of the stock 


of the consolidated companies.® ‘Whether,’ 


| said Mr. Justice Strong, ‘such be the effect 
j 


(consolidation or amalgamation) or not, 
must depend upon the statute under which 
the consolidation takes place, and of the 
intention therein manifested. If, in the 
Statute, there be no words of grant of 
corporate powers, it is difficult to see how 
a new corporation created.’ It was 


held that the act did not work a dissolu- 


is 


| tion of the existing corporations and the 


creation of a new company, since there 
was no provision for a surrender of the 
stock of the shareholders of the Central, 
and none for the issue of other certificates 
to them. In that case, the road, whose 
charter contained the exemption from tax- 
ation, was preserved intact by the con- 
solidation, and it was held that its exemp- 
tion continued, while the other 
to go out of existence. * * *. 

“Other to the same effect, hold- 
ing that the consolidation did not operate 
as a dissolution of the constituent com- 
panies, are Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad 
718; Greene Co. v. Conness, 
and Tenn. v. Whitworth, 


road was 


cases 


109 U. S. 
117 U. B. 
“. * . 


98 U. S. 


104, 
139. 
In Railroad Company v. Ga., 


359, two railroad companies were 


| consolidated by an act, of the legislature, 
| whieh authorized the consolidation of their 


stocks, conferred upon’ the consolidated 
full corporate powers, and con- 
tinued to it the franchises, privileges and 
immunities which the companies had held 
by their original charters. We held in 
that case that a new corporation was cre- 
ated, which became subject to the pro- 
visions of a statutory code, adopted Jan- 
uary 1, 1863, permitting the charters of 
private corporations to be changed, modi- 
fied or destroyed at the will of the legisla- 
ture. The case was distinguished from 
Railroad Co. v. Ga., 92 U. S. 665, as being 
a consolidation instead of a merger. ‘Nor 
was it,’ said Mr. Justice Strong, ‘a mere 
confederation of the two. If 
it had been, each would have preserved its 
separate existence as well as its corporate 
name; but the act authorized the consoli- 
dgtion of the stocks of the two companies, 
thus making them one company in place 
of two. It cogtemplated, therefore, that 
the separate capital of each company 
should go out of existence as the capital 
of that company.’ To the same effect 
St. Louis, Iron Mountain, ete. 
Berry, 113 U. S. 465.” 


company 


is 


Railway v. 


Distinction Laid Down 
In Several Instances 

The distinction between a consolidation 
and a merger has ben laid 
number of cases in addition 
quoted above. 

In State v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad 


down 
to 


in a 
those 


Company, 202 Ala. 558, 81 So. 60, the 
court Says: 

“Accurate logicians very properly dis- 
tinguish between the meanings of 'con- 


solidation’ and ‘merger.’ Strictly speaking, 
e consolidation means the unifying of two 
more corporations into a single 


or new 


| corporation, having thé combined capital, 


franchises, and powers of all of its con- 
stituents. And, strictly speaking, a merger 
means the absorption of one corporation 
by another, which retdins its name and 
corporate identity, with the added capital, 
franchises, and powers of the merged cor- 
poration. * © ® For most purposes, 
however, and apart from more questions 
of identity, the result is in each case prac- 


tically the same; and so it is that courts 
and text-writers have usually used the 
terms ‘consolidation’ and ‘merger’ inter- 


changeably, and, in cases of doubt, con- 


é 





junctively, to express the idea of com- 
plete corporate union, Whether a new cor- 
poration nominally results whether a 
constituent corporation is nominally pre- 


served.” 


or 


To the same effect, see Ala. T. and N. 
Railway et al. v. Tolman, Ala. 449, 
76 So. 381; and Chicago Title and Trust 


200 


Co. v. Doyle, 259 Ill. 489, 102 N. E. 790. 

In Kookuk, etc., R. Co. v. Missouri, 152 
U. S. 301, the court said: 

“* * * Jn the numerou cases which 
have arisen in this court 4s to the effect 
of a consolidation upon the existence and 
status of the constituent corporations, it 
has been held that the question of the 


dissolution of such corporations depended 
upon the language of the statute 
which the consolidation took place.” 

In Chicago Title, ete., Co 
the court said: 


under 


Vv. Dovle, supra, 


“The question of the effect of the con- 
solidation must be answered by a consid- 
eration of the terms of the statute under 
which the consolidation took and 
not what the parties resolved or did not 
resolve as to such effect.” 

In Central Railroad and Ranking Co. v. 
Ga., 92 U. S. 665, the act 
vided: 

“ ‘Be it enacted by the general assembly 
of the State of Georgia. that the Macon 
and Western Railroad Company, and the 
Central Railroad and Banking Company 
of Georgia, be, and they hereby, au- 
thorized and empowered to unite and con- 
solidate the stocks of tlic 
panies, and all the rights. privileges, im- 
munities, property, and franchises belong- 
ing or attaching to said companies, under 


place, 


in question pro- 


are 


said two com- 


the name and charter of the said “The 
Central Railroad and Banking Company of 
Georgia,’’ in such manner that each 
and every owner and holder of shares 
of the capital stock of the Macon 
and Western Railroad Company — shall 
be entitled to and receive an equal num- 
ber of shares of the consolidated com- 


panies: Provided, that nothing herein con- 
tained shall relieve or discharge either of 
said companies from any contract hereto- 
fore entered into, but that all such con- 
tracts shall be assumed hy. and be bind- 
ing on, the céhtral Railroad and Banking 
Company of Georgia, and all benefits and 
rights under the same shall accrue to, and 
vest in, the said last-mentioned company: 
And provided further, that, upon such 
union and consolidation. the capital stock 
of the Central Railroad and Banking Com- 
pany of Georgia shall not exceed the 
amount of the authorized capital thereof, 
and the present authorized capital of the 


Macon and Western Railroad Company 
added thereto.’ ”’ 
. * * 

“‘Be it further enacted. that upon the 
union and consolidation herein provided 
for, each stockholder in the Macon and 
Western Railroad Company shall be en- 


titled to receive a certificate of stock 
a shareholder in the Central Railroad and 
Banking Company of for a like 
number of shares, upon the surrender of 
his certificate of stock the former com- 
pany, which new certificate shall entitle 
the holder thereof to the same rights, privi- 
leges, and benefits as attach to the holders 
of stock now held 
in said companies. or either of them.’ ” 

The question involved was whether cer- 
tain exemptions contained in the charter 
of the Central Railroad and Banking Com- 
pany survived. . 


as 
Georgia 


in 


by 


Effect of Merger 


Depends on Statute 


The court, in the course of its opinion, 


says: 

“* * * It may be that the consolida- 
tion-of two corporations, or amalgamation, 
as it is called in England, if full and 
complete, may work « dissolution of them 
both, and its effect may be the creation 
of a new corpaqgration Whether such be 
the effect or not must depend upon the 
statute under which the consolidation 
takes place, and of the intention therein | 
manifested. If. in the statute, there be 
no words of grant of corporate powers, 


it is difficult to see how a new corporation 
is created. If it is, it must be by implica- 
tion; and it is an unbending yule that a 
grantgof corporate existence is neVer im- 


plied. In the construction of a statute, 
every presumption is against it. * * * 
We are not called upon, however, now to 


determine whether a consolidation, effected 


under a statute making no express grant 
of new corporate existence, may not, in 
some cases, work a dissolution of the ex- 


isting corporations, and at the same time 
the creation of a new 
present the act of 1872 
plainly contemplated no such thing. It is 
true, the act speaks of union and consoli 


case, we think 


dation. It authorizes the two companies 
to unite and consolidate their stock, and 
all their rights, privileges, immunities, 
property, and franchises; but it prescribes 
the manner in which this may be done, 
and its effect. It is to be done under the 


name and charter of the Central Railroad 
and Banking Company: that is, the union 
is to be under that charter, not under a 
new charter of a company bearing that 
name. 

“The union is also to 
ner that every holde: 
the capital stock of the Macon and West- 
ern Railroad Company shall be entitled to, 
and shall, on the surrender of their certifi- 
eates, receive, an equal number of shares 
of the capital stock, “4S a shareholedr in 
the Central Railroad and Banking Com. 
pany of Georgia, as declared in the fourth 
section. But there is no provision for a 
surrender of the certificates of stock of the 
shareholders of the Central, and none for 
the issue of other certificates’ to them. 
Their rights, whateve: 


be in such a man- 
of the shares of 


the union, are evidenced only by cer- 
tificates of stock of the company char- 
tered in 1835. If that charter has gone 


out of existence, thes are stockholders in 
no company. Again: the act declared that 
all contracts of either of the companies 
should be assumed by and binding on the 
Central Railroad Banking Company, 
and all benefits rights under the 
same—that is, under the contracts—should 
vest in that company. not in a new cor- 
poration then springing into life. No- 
where in the act is there any intimation 
of any legislative purpose that the Cen- 
tral Railroad Company should cease to 
exist. The Macon Western Railroad 
Company was undoubtedly intended to go 
out of existence: for provision was made 
for the surrender of all the shares of its 


and 
and 


and 


the shareholders 


company; for, in the | 











| rights, 


} by 


capital stock; and without stockholders it 
could not exist. The existence of such a 
provision in regard to the one company, 
and its absence in regard to the other, is 
a strong argument in support of the con- 
clusion that it was not intended the Cen 
tral Railroad and Banking Company 
should surrender its charter, or dissolve. 


Company Authorized 
To Increase Capital 

“And still more, that company Was au- 
thorized to increase its capital, plainly for 
the purpose of making room for the new 
shareholders entitled to come in by virtue 
of their ownership of shares of the dis- 
solved company’s stock. The language of 
this provision is significant. It that, 
upon the union and consolidation; the cap- 
ital stock of the Central Railroad and 
Banking Company ‘shall not the 
amount of the authorized capital thereof, 
and the present authorized capital of the 
Macon and Western Railroad Company 
added thereto’. This refers plainly to the 
corporation which it was contemplated 
should exist after the union and consoli- 
dation of the two companies. What, then, 
was intended by the expression ‘author- 
ized capital thereof’ that is, authorized 
capital of the Central Company? Had this 
reference to a new company? Certainly 
not for no new company had any au- 
thorized capital. It must have referred, 
therefore, to the old Central Railroad and 
Banking Company, in existence when the 
act was passed; and that was the company 
the amount of whose stock was to be lim- 
ited after the union had taken place. That 
company was to continue in existence, and 
its capital was restricted to the amount 
of what had been previously authorized, 
augmented by a sum equal to the capital 
of the absorbed company. * * * 

, ef © HR WH OF NO 
the inquiry, * * *' that the Central ac- 
quired under the new and enlarged 
powers as well stockholders. It 
was authorized to own and operate a rail- 
road from Macon to Atlanta; to operate it 
as its own. It was also authorized to in- 
crease its capital stock. But the gift of 
new powers to a corporation has never 
been thought to destroy its identity, much 
less to change it into a new being. * * *. 

“Our opinion, therefore, is, that the char- 
ter granted to the Central Railroad and 
Banking Company of Georgia, by the act 
of 1835, was not surrendered by its action 
under the later act of 1872; that it still 
has all the rights that were originally con 
ferred upon it, holding them under the 
charter originally granted to it: and, con- 
sequently, that it is not in the power of 
the legislature to impose upon it a greater 
tax than one-half of one per centum of its 
net annual income. 

* * * 


is, 


exceed 


importance to 
: 

act 

as new 


“e * © The obvious purpose of the act 


was to vest in the Central Company the 
privileges, immunities, property, 
and franchises which had belonged to the 
Macon and Western Company; not to en- 
large those rights, or to bestow new im- 
munities. If, therefore, the Macon and 
Western held its franchises and property 
subject to taxation, the Central, succeed- 
ing to the franchises and property, holds 
them alike subject. It took them just as 
they were, acquiring no additional or en- 
larged rights as against the State * * *.” 


Further Citations 

Of Mergers Given 

In Railroad Co. v. Georgia, 98 U. S&S. 
359, it appeared that in April, 1863, the 
legislature of the State of Georgia passed 
an act whereby two railroad companies 
were empowered to consolidate their stocks 
upon such terms as might be agreed upon 
by the directors and ratified ma- 
jority of the stockholders: and the act 
provided that, when so consolidated, they 
should be known “The Atlantic and 
Gulf Railroad Company,” with a proviso 
that nothing therein contained should 
lieve or discharge either of them 
any contract theretofore entered into by 
either, but that this company should be 
liable on the same. By the second 
tion was enacted that the stockholders 
of consolidated railroad companies, 
by such corporate name, and in such cor- 
porate capacity, should be capable in law 
to have, purchase, and enjoy such real 
and personal estate, goods, and effects as 


by a 


as 


re- 
from 


sec- 
it 
said 


might be necessary and proper to carry out | 


the objects therein specified, and to secure 
the full enjoyment of all the rights therein 
and thereby granted, and by said name to 
sue and be sued, plead and be impleaded, in 
any court of competent jurisdiction to 
have and use a common seal, and the same 
to alter at to make 
lish by-laws, and generally to exercise cor- 
porate powers. 

The third section of the declared 
that the several immunities, franchises, 
and privileges granted to the said Savan- 
nah, Albany, and Gulf Railroad Company, 
ani the Atlantic and Gulf Railway Com- 
pany, by their original charters and the 
amendments thereof, and the liabilities 
therein imposed, should continue in force, 
except so far as they might be inconsistent 
with the act of consolidation. 


pleasure; and estab- 


act 


The court said: 
“It is conceded that under this act a 
consolidation took place. It is, therefore, 


a vital question, What was its effect? Did 
the consolidated companies become a new 
corporation, holding its powers and _ privi- 
leges as such under the act of 1963? Or 
consolidation a mere alliance be- 
two preexisting corporations, in 
which each preserved its identity and dis- 
tinctive existence? Or, still further, was 
it an absorption of one by another, where- 
the former was dissolved, while the lat- 
continued to exist? to 


was the 
tween 


ter The answer 


| those inquiries must be found in the in- 
they may be after | 


tention of the legislature as expressed in 
the consolidating act. We think that in- 
tention was the creation of a new corpora- 


One Capital Made 
In Place of Two 


“3¢ had been, each would have pre- 
served its separate existence, aS well as 
its corporate name. But the act author- 
ized the consolidation of the stocks of the 
two companies, thus making one capital 
in place of two. It contemplated, there- 
fore, that the separate capital of each 
company should go out of existence as the 
capital of that company; and, if so, how 
could either have a continued separate 
being? True, the proviso to the first sec- 
tion declared that nothing therein con- 
tained should relieve or discharge either 


it 
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| Determining Point Is Held to Be Whether Interest 
Of Stockholder Changes; Order of 


Redetermination Entered. 








of the companies from any contract there- 
tofore entered into by either, adding: ‘But 
this company (that is, the company created 
by the act shall be liable on the same.’ It 
is thus distinguished between the two orig 
inal companies and the one contemplated 
to be formed by their consolidation. And 
the proviso would have been’ quite un 
necessary, had it not been thought by the 
legislature that the 

a dissolution of 
companies. Hence if was considered neces 
sary to preserve the rights of parties who 
might with them. Only 
their mentioned in 
proviso, and that in order to authorize an 
innovation. The third section conttinued in 
force the several immunities, franchises, 
and privileges by original 
charters and the amendments thereof, and 
the liabilities but plainly 


consolidation would 


work the amalgamated 


have contracted 


contracts were the 


granted the 


therein imposed, 


for the benefit of the consolidated com 
panies. 
Why speak of original charters, if a 


later charter was not intended by the act? 
That such was the intention appears still 


more clearly in the third section. 
That conferred upon the consolidated 
stockholders complete corporate powers. 
It granted to them, when consolidated, 
not only a corporate name, but the right 
under that name to acquire and hold prop- 
erty, to sue and be sued, to have a ¢om- 


mon seal, to make by-laws, and generally 
thing that 
porations of like character. 
of 
tended for 
if not 


to do every appertains to cor- 
This full grant 
have been 
What was 
to create a corporation? 
purpose it was amply sufficient 
other it was unmeaning. If the two orig- 
inal companies were to continue in seing, 
if it was not contemplated that they sjould 
be dissolved by consolidation, a 


must in- 
it, 
that 
For any 


corporate power 


some purpose. 


lor 


new grant 
of corporate power and existence was un- 
necessary. They had it already. 
“Looking thus at the legislative intent 
appearing in the consolidation act, we are 
contrained to the that a 
corporation was created by the 
tion effected thereunder in the 
in lieu of the two companies 
existing, and that 
immunities, privileges 
holds them 


conclusion new 
consolida- 
place and 
previously 
whatever franchises, 
it it 
solely by virtue of the grant 
that act made. That generally the effect 
of consolidation, as distinguished from a 
union by merger of one company into an- 
other, is to work a dissolution of the com- 
panies consolidating, and to create a new 
corporation out of the elements of the 
former, is asserted in many cases, and it 
seems to be a necessary result. * * *%,” 
* 


or possesses, 


Two Leading Cases 
On Present Subject 


These are the two leading cases upon the 
subject: When does a corporate charter 
continue in existence? In the one it was 
held that the act of consolidation worked 
a merger under which one of the corpora- 
tions continued its existence with the ad- 
ditional rights, privileges, franchises, and 
liabilities of the merging corporation. In 
the other it is found that a new corpora- 
tion came into existence. Under which of 
these two cases does the present situation 
fail? 

The act which we must consider, which 
is set in full in the opinion in the 
Musser appeal, provides that any two or 
more national banking associations may 
consolidate into one under the charter of 
either existing bank, on terms to be agreed 
upon, subject to certain limitations. Sec- 
tion 2 provides that associations consoli- 
dating with another association shall 
be required to for their 
outstanding circulation, but that their as- 
sets and liabilities shall be reported by the 
association with which they 
dated, and further provides 
property of the national bank 
dated shall he deemed transferred to the 
bank into which it is consolidated. There 
is here the plain expression of an inten 
tion that of more existing 
tions shall be merged into another existing 
corporation under the charter of the latter, 
which is to acquire the assets and assume 
the liabilities of the former. The statute 
the word “Consolidate” and not 
“merge,’ but this was likewise true in the 
case of Central Railroad and Banking Co. 
v. Georgia, supra, and most, if not all, of 
the other cases cited above. 

It will that in 
the statute is there any grant of corporate 
power to any new corporation, one of the 
pringipal distinctions drawn by the Su- 
preme Court between the cases of Central 
Railroad, and Banking Co. vy. Georgia, 
supra, and Railroad Co. v. Georgia, supra. 
In our opinion, the present situation falls 
squarely within the decision of the Su- 
preme Court in the first of these 
We must conclude that the Mechanics- 
American and St. Louis Union National 
banks were merged into The Third Na- 
tional Bank, the corporate existence of 
which continued under its new name. 


out 


not 


deposit money 


have consoli- 
that all 
so consoli- 


one corpora- 


uses 


also be note nowhere 


cases. 


Revenue Act Provisions 
On Property. Exchange 

But it does not follow, because the cor- 
poration which merged was the same legal 
entity as the corporation in which tax- 
payer held stock before the merger, that 
no taxable gain results. Section 202 (b) 
of the Revenue Act of 1918 provides as 
follows: 

“When property is exchanged for other 
property, the property received in ex- 
change shall for the purpose of determining 
gain or loss be treated as the equivalent of 
to the amount of its fair market 
value, if any; but when in connection with 
the: reorganization, merger, or consolida- 
tion of a corporation a person receives in 
place of stock or securities owned by him 
new stock or securities of no greater ag 
gregate par or face no gain or 
loss shall be deemed to occur from the ex- 
change, and the new stock or securities 
received shall be treated as taking the 


eash 


value, 


| ceived 


place of the stock, securities, or property 
exchanged 
tion of 


previously 


stockholders of the twe' 
companies. The con’ 
for was clearly not a 
the other, aS was the 
case of Central Railroad & Banking Co. v. 
Georgia, 92 U. S. 665. Nor was it a mere’ 
alliance or confederation of the two. 
‘“‘When in the case of any such reorgant 
zation, merger or consolidation the aggre 
gate par or face value of the new stock 
received is in excess of the 
aggregate par face value of the stock 
or securities exchanged, a like amount in 
par or face value of the new stock or se 
be treated as tak, 
ing the place of the stock or securities ex- 
changed, and the amount of the excess in 


out the 
existing 
solidation provided 


merger of one into 


or securities 


or 


curities received shall 


par or face value shall be treated as a 
gain to the extent that the fair market 
value of the new stock or securities is 


greater than the cost (or if acquired prior 
to March 1, 1913, fair market value 
as of that date) of the stock or securities, 
exchanged.” 

Under the statute result fol- 
lows a merger as follows a consolidation, 
and it remains only to determine whether 


the 


the same 


there was an exchange of property for 
other property so that a taxable gain re- 
sulted. 

It is contended that, since the corporate 


identity is preserved the new stock is the 
equivalent of a stock dividend and is net 
subject tax under the decision of the, 
Supreme Court in Eisner v. Macomber, 252 
U. S. 189. On first impression this reason’ 
ing appears sound. However, an exami- 
nation of the decisions dealing with the 
effect of mergers convinces us that the 
transaction differs from a stock dividend, 
both in legal theory and in substance. 


More Stock Received 


Under Agreement 

Under the agreement the taxpayer re- 
ceived 340 shares of stock in place of 255 
shares previously owned. The shares re- 
and the shares surrendered evi- 
interests in different properties. 

of owning 250-25,000thsS of the 
he now owns 340-105,000ths, reduc: 
ing his prorata interest from approximately 
1 per cent to less than 1-3 of 1 per cent. 
This is not the result which follows a stocK 
dividend. 

It is said that the increase in the prop. 
erty of the corporation and the decrease 
in the prorata holdings arise from what 
in effect, a purchase of additional prop- 
erty for stock, and that an increase in the 
assets of a corporation is not a_ transac- 
tion which subjects the stockholders to 
tax. The effect of the merger is more than 
@ purchase of assets. The assets are not. 
taken as they would be by a purchaser for 
value, but are subject to all infirmities in 
title and all liabilities of the merging cor- 
poration, whether or not made known to 
the corporation which acquires assets. 
Peoples National Bank vy. Beard, 103 Pac. 
682: Collinsville National Bank v. Esau, 
74 Okla., 45, 176 Pac. 514. The stockholder 
has no right to subscribe for the additional 
be issued, as would ordinarily 
be the case, but on the other hand, a stock»* 
holder who does not consent to the mer: 


to 


denced 
Instead 


stock, 


is, 


shares to 


ger has the right to have his stock ap 
praised and to receive its, value in cash. 
None of these results follows from the 


purchase of assets or from the declaration” 
of a stock dividend. 

They follow from the fact, that hile in 
legal contemplation the corporation con- 
tinues its existence, it has, in effect, taken 
a step not authorized by its charter 
its stock, stockholders, assets, 
liabilities, and powers are enlarged. When. 
it emerges, the rights of the original stock- 
holders have been changed in material re 
spects and it is because this is so that a 
taxable transaction results. 


Recent Decisions 


Bearing on Case 

The two most recent decisions of the 
Supreme Court which appear to have @ 
bearing upn the case are Weiss v. Stearn, 
265 U. S. 242, and Marr v. United States, 
268 U. S. 536. Both of these arose out of 
reorganizations by which the assets of @ 
corporation transferred intact to.a 
new corporation. In Weiss v. Stearn, it 
was held that no taxable transaction took- 
place. In the course of its opinion the- 
court says: : 

“We cannot conclude that mere change 
for purposes of reorganization in the 
technical ownership of an enterprise under 
circumstances like those here disclosed, 
followed by issuance of new certificates, 
constitutes gain separated from the orig- 
inal capital interest. Something more, is, 
necessary—something which gives the 
stockholder thing really different from 
what he theretofore had.” 

In Marr v. United States, the Court, 
holding that a taxable transaction resulted 
from the reorganization under considera- 
tion, said: 

‘In Weiss v. Stearn, as in E;isner v, Ma- 
comber, the transaction was considered, in, 
essence, an exchange of certificates repre- 
senting the same interest, not an exchange 
of interests. 

“In th ease at bar the new corporation is 
essentially different from the old.” 

Considering these two decisions, it ap- 
pears that the determining point is not- 
whether the corporate existence continues, . 
but whether the interest of the stockholder 
changes. In the instanct case the inter- 
ests of the stockholder before the merger 
and after the merger differed more radi; 
cally than did the interests Of the stock- 
holders in Marr v. United States. What the 
taxpayer now has is essentially different 
from that which he had and an éxchange 
has taken place which is properly subject 
to tax. 

The deficiencies are redetermined to ba 
the amounts determined by the commis: , 
sioner, which amounts are set forth in the 
findings of fact above. Orders of rede 
termination will be entered accordingly, 


whereby 


were 


a 


™ 
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Veterans’ 
Bureau 


Street Car Tokens 


Federal Property, 
Mail Men Warned 


Misappropriation to Personal 
Use Will Be Punished, 
Post Office Department 
Notice Says. 

The misappropriation 
ef street 


or wrongful use 


car tickets Or tokens by postal 


emplowes will be dealt with “severe 
disciplinary 
First 
annou need, 
In 
the 


that 


by 


action.” John H. Bartlett, 


Assistant Postmaster General has 


a Statement 


Mr. 


formal to employes of 


postal service Bartlett declared 


@ record of the receipt and issue of 


the tickets or tokens rmust be kept by 


postmasters, and under no circumstances 
they 


of 


are to be converted ‘‘to the private 


use the employe, 0r Gisposed of by him 


in ANN manner Whatsoever other than for 


the purpose for which issued.” 


The ful 4ext of Mr 3a rtiett's announce 


ment follows: 


Car tickets and tokens furnished by 


Government to its employes for nec= 


official 


They 


the 


essary” use in the transaction of 


business are Government property. 


have @& eash value, Which does not 


pass 
to 
may 


the 

issued, and they 
official 
having 


from Government the employes to 


whem he 


used only 


on necessary business 


Post masters allowances 
tokens 


other emplowes must 


for ar 


tickets or for issuance to letter 


carriers or keep a 


of 


and absolutely record 


ipt 


proper accurate 


the rece and issue Of such tickets ¢ 
tokens. 


ire isSued charged 
the of and 
that are to be used 
pose 
for 


tickets or tokens 
at 
will be informed 
only the pur- 
zind exchange 
the United 


wha employe to Whom: 


will be therewith 


tirme issuance, 
they for 


for which issued in 


the due 
and that 
tu the Official or employe 

Under 


service States, 


any not so used is to be returned 
Who issues them. 
circumstances 


to 


unused 
the 
use of the emplowe, or disposed of 
in manner 


no are 


tickets or tokens be converted to 
private 
by him than 
for the purpose for Which issued, and any 
employe found guilty of the misappropria- 
tion wrongful of 
tokens be subjected 


plinary 


any whatsoever 


or use car tickets 


to 


or 
will disci- 


action 


severe 


Compensation Fixed 
For Insane Veterans 


Former Soldiers Maintained by 
Government to Reeeive $20 Per 
Month. Director Rules. 


Disa bled veterans of the World War 


who have been maintained by the Govern- 


ment for six months amd who si 


by the Director of 


deemed the 
Bureau 
month 

by the 


Brigadier General Frank T. 


Veterans 


to be insane shall be paid $20 per 


is they Shall be maintained 


as long 


Government ir an _ institution, 


Hines, director 


bureau, ruled in am order just issued. 


"ases where the bureau beneficiary 


imtained in an 


Mir, 


ide tu 


insUtution by the Gov- 


ern the order States, payment shall 


officer of 
where a 


the chiet said insti- 


but, in cases guardian 


€n appointed 
latter 


full text 


Da ¥Nvent shall be made 


Director Hines’ order 
follow = 


No. 


nd 


140. 


apportionment 


Regulation 
t: Pa 
nsa 


Subje« ment of 


compe jon to ins 

By 
sectliom 
1924, 
tlon 
tive 


insane 


persons, 
Virtue of the 


ority 


Wrar 


aut 
World 
amended thie 


effective 


conferred in 
Veterans’ Act 


5 of the 


as following regula- 


is issued July 1926, relia- 


to the payment Of compensation to 
persons IN accordance 
of the World Waar 
as amended, canceling 


tm 


with section 


Act, 


SbUL% 


20247) 
1924, 
of Resulation No = 
be 
regulations as sect 
Where 
neither a 


Veterans’ 
section 


read as follows 


and to incorporated in Veterans’ Bu- 


reau ion 3 


sec. 3027. An» disabled person 


having wife, 


parent 


«hild, nor depend- 
1924, 


SBovernment of 


ent shall, after July 4, have 


rmaintained by 
Stutes 


been lhe 
United 
amet 
institutions and 
to 


person shall 


the 


for a period or periods 


puting to six mMOnths in an institution 


or Shall be deemed by the 


director be insane, compensation for 


such thereafter be $20.00 per 


sO he shall 


montla 
maintained 
United 


as thereafter be 


long 


by the 


Suvernment of the 


States in an institution, and such 


compensation or any 
be Paid to chief 
turiom to be Jor the such 
patiermt as provided in section 3026 hereof. 
provided, that upon the of 
shal the 


guardian 


yeart thereof shall 


the Officer of said insti- 


used benefit of 


appointment a 


irdian, payment be made 
all funds 
are unpaid at the 


the appointment. except such part 


gus ly 
buré€a tl 
the 
time of 
of said 


to the of due 


imSane person which 


funds as are anathorized by these 


regulations to be paid to the chief officer 
of provided in 
tiom ¢ World 
payment in full for & period has been made 
Act. 2924 
to the guardian, no payment will be made 
diyect to the chief officer 
for the period. 
that the chief officer 

to the guardian of 
funds his hands 

time Geem unnecessary 


said institution as subsee- 


7), Section 202, War Veterans’ 


as amended, llowever, where 
of an institution 
Provided, 


Shall 


same further 


make payment 
of 

which at 
for expenditure for 
the bemetit of the claimma mt, 


amNY excess such 


in he may any 
Upon recovery 
such 
shall 
addi 


sum 


of his reason and discharge from 
institution 
paid 

tipmal 
by Which 
duced 

therit 
Veterans 


region 


as Competeyt, there be 


disabled 
ecgual the total 


to such person such 


sum as Would 
been re- 
the au- 
the World War 


amended, and this 


his cOMpPerSzation has 


tO $20.00 per maonth, on 


7) of 


of section 20v%¢ 


Act, 1924, as 


1800) 
Federal Personnel, 


Staff Changes 
of the 


Department of State 


The Department of State announced on 


July 14 that the 


under 
Act, 


the 


transfers, promotions, retirements 


the Foreign Service Reorganization 


have occurred in 


of the 


and resignations 


Diplomatic Branch American For- 
eign Service since June 14: 

Randolph F. Carroll, of Virginia, Consul 
detailed Rotterdam, commissioned a 
Secretary Diplomatic Service and 


Third Secretary Bank- 


to 
of as- 
signed Consul and 
kok. 

Dickson, of New Mexico, 
Bangkok, assigned Third 
San Salvador. 

Dockweiler, of California, Sec- 
Madrid, 


Greene, 


Samuel 8 
Third Se retary 
Secretary 

Henry I. 
ond Secretary resigned. 
Winthrop S 
Third 
signment 


Massachusetts, 
Secretary Santiago, Chile. 
Third Secretary Madrid 


of 
assigned 
A 
cancelled 

John N. Hamlin. of Oregon, Third Secre- | 
Third Secretary 


as 


tary Tirana, assigned 
Madrid. | 
Frederick Hibbard, of Texas, Second 


gned Second Secre- 


P 
London, as 
City. 
Hinckley, of 
Secretary, 


Secretary, 
tary Mexico 

Robert O'D. 
Third 
signed Third Secretary, 
Paddock, 
Bels 
tary, Copenhagen. 
P. Me 


Secretary, 


District of Co- 


lumbia, Bucharest, as- | 
Mexico City. 
New York, 


gned First 


Gordon of First 


Secretary, ‘ade, a Secre- 


Rhode Is 


assigned 


of 


Prague, 


Frederick Pearson, 
land, 
Second 

Willys 


Secretary 


Second 
Secretary, 
R. Peck, 
Peking, 
Laurence E 
sul detailed 


Secretary 


Santiago. 

of California, Chinese 
detailed to department. 
Salisbury, of Illinois, Con- , 


to Kobe, commissioned a 
the Diplomatic 


Assistant 


Service and 


Secretary, 


in 


assigned as Japanese 
Tokyo 


L 


Secretary, 


Winslow. of New York, 


First 


First 


Secre- 
' 


Lanier 
Santiago, assigned 
tary, Havana 

The follawing appointments, promotions, 
the 


and 


under 
Act, 
tions have occurred in the consular branch 


transfers, retirements Foreign 


Service Reorganization resigna 
of the 


June 14, 


Americ 
1926: 


an Foreign Service since 
Career Service. 
Albrecht, of 


Bangkok, 


Charles H. Pennsylvania, 


consul consul, 
Nairobi 
Norman 
consul 
John H. 
sul at Riga, 
pore. 
Herbert 
bia, 


at assigned 


L. 
detailed 


Anderson, of Wisconsin, 
Melbourne, 
of New 


assigned 


to resigned. 
York, 


consul, 


Bruins, vice con- 


vice Singa- 
Ss of Colum- 
detailed 


Bursley, of District 
to 
Marie, 


consul detailed 
Sault Ste., 
Harry E. 
Kovyno, assign 

Randolph F. 
detailed to Rotterdam, 
secretary in the 
consul 


Belgrade, 
to temporarily. 
of 


consul, 


Carlson. Illinois, consul 
ed 


Carroll, of Virginia, consul 


at 


Tallinn. 


commissioned a 
and | 
secretary, | 


diplomatic service 


assigned and = third 
Rangkok 
Harold consul at 
Konigsberg, assigned consul, Guayaquil. 
Harold M. Collins, 
tailed to Dublin, 
Pred) €. 
signed 


assigned 


D. Clum, of New York, 


of Virginia, now de- 
Nantes. 
now 


temporarily, 


assigned consul, 


Eastin, of Missouri, as: | 


vice consul, Manaos, 
Janeiro. 


York, 


Tabriz. 


consul, Rio de 
Augustin W. 
at Madrid, 


Fred DD, 


¥ie@ 


Ferrin, of New eon- 


sul assigned consul, 


Fisher, of Oregon, consul at 


Nantes, assigned consul, Santos. 


Arthur Garrels, of Missouri, consul gen- 


eral at Athens, general, 
Melbourne 


Joseph G 


ussigned consul 
Groeninger, of 
Tallinn, detailed 
W. Heingartner, 
Vienna, asigned consul, 
N. ifft, of 
assigned consul, Ghent. 


Maryland, con- 


sul at to Rotterdam. 


Robert of Ohio. now de- 


tailed to Kovno. 

George 

Nancy, 
Joseph FE 


detailed 


Idaho, consul at 


Jacobs, of South Carolina, now 


tu Shanghai, detailed Yun- 


lo 
nanfu temporafily 
Tracy Le 


department, 


iy, of Alabama, now detailed to 


assigned consul general 
Aires. 
kh 
consul 
Madrid. 
William F. 


now 


Buenos 
MacEKachran, © 
at 


Clinton f Massachu 


setts, Ghent, assigned consul 


Nason, of Massachusetts, 


assigned vice consul, Dairen, assigned 


vice Kobe. 
E. 


Ixobe, 


consul, 
Laurence 
detailed 


tary in the 


Salisbury. of Illinois, 


sul commissioned a 


secre 
diplomatic service and assigned 
assistant Japanese secretary, Tokyo 
of New York, 


signed vice 


Arthur F. Trower, vice 


consul Warsaw, consul, 
Danzig temporarily. 

Avra M. 
at Nairobi 
N. F 


Charles 


Marviland, 


St 


Warren, of consul 


assigned consul, John’s, 


DD. Westcott, of Pennsylvania, 


consul detailed to Paris, assigned consul 


Para. 
Non-Career Service. 

Heiler, of 

Palermye, appointed 


Rernard EF. Massachusetts, 


clei vicé consul 
there. 
H. 


consul 


of Columbia, 
Ghent, appointed 
clerk, Cherbourg. 


Fred Houck, of District 


vice and clerk, 


vice consul and 


Henry G. Krausse, of Texus, vice 


sul and 
consul and 


con- 
clerk, Matamoros, appointed vice 


clerk, San Luis Potosi, tempo- | 


rarily, 
L. MecLain, 
clerk, Arica, 


Camden of Virg@ia, vice 


consul and temporarily, re- 
uppointed vice consul and clerk, Valparaiso, 
Minor, of West Virginia, clerk 


at 


George C. 
; iE 
in vice | 
consul there. 


the legation Tirana, appointed 


Rdward S. Parker, of South Carolina, 


appointed vice consul and clerk, Cologne. 


Commission as vice consul, Berlin, can- 


celled, 
Helmut 


consul 


L, 
and 


New York, vice 


3remen, appointed 


Ripperger, of 
clerk, 
clerk, 


vice 


consul and Bremerhaven, 
rarily. 
Wa 


consu 


tempo- 


Hi. 


and 


htitsher, of 
Beirut, 

clerkK,e Damascus, 
Ww. of 
clerk, Amos 


ter Wisconsin, vice 


clerk, uppointed vice 


consul and temporarily. 


George Strong, Muryland, vice 


consul and appointed 
and 
D 


and 


vice 


consu clerk, Shanghai. 


Paul 


consu 


Thompson, of California, vice 


Clerk, Cherbourg, 


appointed 


vice consul and clerk, Tananarive, tempo- 


rarily. 


George lL. 


Tolm in 
Bergen, 
consul and clerk, Helsingfors, temporarily. 


of Colorado, vice 





consul and clerk, uppointed vice 


following appointments, | 


| thorized 


) facts and a certificate by 


are 


|; Government 
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Motion Picture Service 
Is Replaced at Barracks 


War 


general secretary 


has 


of 


Findlay, 


The Secretary informed 
William T. of 
the St. Louis Chamber of Commerce, that 


the United States Army motion picture 


service is being withdrawn from Jefferson 


Barracks, in order to permit the command- 
to the 
St. Chamber 


service 
of 
of 


there 

the 
Commerce the 
the American Red Cross. 

The Secretary has further expressed the 
appreciation of the War Department for 
the efforts of the St. Louis Chamber of 
Commerce in.the promotion of the success 


accept 
Louis 
Louis Chapter 


ing officer 


proffered by 


and St. 


of the Citizens’ Military Training Camp at 


Jefferson Barracks. 


Daily Decisions 
of the 
Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the General 
Accounting Office, must approve of 
all expenditures by government agen- 
cies expenditures finally 
become closed transactions. Interpre- 
tation of the laws necessary there- 
jore many instances, The latest 
decisions with respect to expenditures 
by the General 


before such 


is 
in 
made Comptroller 

follow: 

A-14591 
mother—Evidence. 
the 
presentation 


allowances for 
officers to 
and 


(S). Dependency 

Failure 
of 
facts 


of 
necessity a frank 
of 
stances existing theretofore where depend- 
the Act of J&ne 


is claimed to 
e 


appreciate 


clear and cireum- 


mother under 
42 
commenced 
modification 


ency 


19,, I9SZ Stat. 627, 628, 


particular date ne- 
the existing 


facts. 


have ata 


cessitates a of 


form to secure the neeessary 
A-9065 


Refund—Interest 


(S), Contracts — Overpayments 
Where 
been retained from a refund tax allowance 
and applied in liquidation of the indebted- 


ness charged against the payee on account 


moneys have 


reported overpayments on certain Gov- 
refund 
claim under such 


of 


ernment contracts, the claim for 
of said amount became a 
contracts, to 
rule that the liability of the Govern- 
where it 


legislation 


which is applicable the gen- 


eral 


ment to pay interest exists only 


authorized by er 


it 


is express 


where is. provided for by conract au- 
by law. 
A-13758, A-13801. 
—( Reconsideration). 
in 


not 


-ayments— Voluntary 


Street cleaning and 
front of building. 
entitled to reimbursement. 


and A-13801, April 19, 


sprinkling rented 
Postmaster 
5 Comp. Gen. S18, 
1926, affirmed. 
A-14247 (S). Building contracts—Default 
Where 
building contracts provide for the construc- 
of of fin- 
and complete, stipulated fixed 
to each contractor the 
work required and by him performed there- 
compensation in 
the 
under their 
respective contracts for failure to complete 


Damages—Payments separate 


tion an entire group buildings, 


ished for a 


compensation for 


on and such is payable 


work 
default 


installments as the progresses, 


contractors are in 


one of the buildings, as agreed, on account 
almost completed 
un explosion for which the Government 
not and should such 


stroyved 


of its destruction when 


by 
de- 


was responsible, 


building not be completed by con- 
amount sufficient 


the 


tractors, damages in 


to the 
building, 


an 


cover cost of constructing de- 


stroved complete, by other con- 


tracts therefor ure chargeable against the 
original contractors. 
Where a 


the 


builder does not 
he 


payable 


substantially 
not entitled 
under the 
the 
DS86: 


perform 
lo the 
terms of the contract 
Freedly v. 
Simonds y. 
A-14824 


ber 


contract, is 
compensation 
on completion of 
Wilson, 136 Fed. 
31 Fed. Rep. 1 
(S). Personal 
Waiters’ 


Werk. 
e- 
37. 


furnishings—rub- 


jackets, cooks’ 


Pearce, 


beots, uprons, 


Purehase authorized when vouchers are 


accompanied by a statement of 


the purchasing 


proper 


officer showing that the articles purchased 
the standpoint of 


for the labor- 


necessary from the 


and : of 
floating 


for 


re use 


ers who 
be 


the transient 
employed 
to them 
to be 
performance 
their 
4 Comp. 413: id. 

A-14902. Open-market 
the 


arose 


of or type 
work 


to 


are whatever may 


assigned from time time 


are not used by regular 


the 
which 


employes 


in of the specific duties 


for services were engaged. 


Gen. 586 

purchases. Where 
necessity for an open-market purchase 
frem the failure 
representatives properly 


of the Government 
the 


delay 


to anticipate 


for article and 
in the letting of a 
ue to the default of 
excess cost of supplies 


the 


need an consequent 


contract and was not 
the 


open 


pot 


the contractor, 


purchased in 


market over contract price is 


chargeable to the contractor. 

A-15011. Transportation. on 
transportation of explosives, ete., from Lee 
Hall, Va., to Mare Calif... April, 


1925. 


Charges 
Island, 


Changes Announced 
In Seven Star Routes 


+ 
Post Office Department Revises 
Schedules to Increase Fre- 
quency of Service. 
The Post Office put 
into effect several orders covering changes 
in schedules on certain star routes in 


tucky, Louisiana, North 
and Pennsylvania the 


Department has 
IKken- 
Michigan, Caro- 


lina to increase fre- 
quency of service. 
The full of 
nouncement follows: 
KENTUCKY—29689. 
Leave 
and Saturday 
1 
Thursday, 
by 


text the Department's an- 
to Beech- 
Teresita Tuesday, 

11:15: a. mi; ar- 
m.; Beech- 


Teresita 


wood (nH. 0.): 
Thursday, 
Beechwood by leave 
and Saturday 1 


1:45 p. ief- 


rive 
wod ‘Tuesday, 
p. m.,; 
fective July 24, 
LOUISIANA—49145. Herbert to 
Herbert daily except Sunday 
10:10 .a m.; 
Sunday 11 a. 
arrive Herbert by 1 p. m. Effective 
16, 1926; 49256, Bluff Creek 
Leave Bluff Creek daily except 


Teresita 
1926. 


arrive m. 


Colum- 


bia: Leave 


S a. m.: arrive Columbia by 


leave Columbia daily except 


m, 
August to 


Clinton: 


Army and 
Navy Orders 


Mail Auto Trucks 
To Be Overhauled 
As Efficiency Move 


Post Office Department Plans 
to Replace Worn-Out Ve- 
hicles and Recondi- 

tion Others. 


The Post Office Department has placed 


into effect a new program to increase the 


| efficiency of its motor vehicle service 


throughout the country, it has been an- 


nounced. vehicles in the serv 


Motor 


ice that have become useless are to be 


replaced by new and those with 


ones, 


slight defects are to be reconditioned and 


put back on collection routes. In a meas- 


sure, it was(said, the motor vehicle serv- 


ice is scheduled for a general overhauling. 
It Office 


ment that the Department of War was co- 


was said at the Post Depart- 


operating with the former Department 
and has already turned over to the Postal 
service a nitmber of chasis manufactured 
| by the White and General Motors automo- 
bile truck companies. These chassis were 
a part of the Government's surplus prop- 
World War. 
for new motor equipment 
ealls for the 
of 35 three-quarter ton 
Thomas Degnan, pur- 
asked for bids on the bodies 


1926, the 


erty at the close of the 

The 
for the 
diate 
truck 
chasing agent, 
and has set 


program 


postal service imme- 
purchase 
bodies. Kk. 


August 4, as date 


for opening them. 
Unit 
mounted 


Special 


sought Mr. Degnan 


prices are by 
and unmounted 
specifications the 
been issued and contractors have been 
formed that equipment offered must 
form in all respects tu the specifications. 


The bodies are to be of tlg screened type 


on chassis. 
have 


in- 


for bodies 


con- 


and painted in olive green, inside and out- 
side. The chassis is to be painted black, 
the to be 
in olive ba ae 
Mails,”’ 
in 
Mr. Degnan_ said 
specifications for the 
nished request 


except wheels, which also 
A 
is to be lettered on the , bodies, 
the of those in 
blueprints and 
will 


contractors, 


are 


green. sign reading 


as case now service. 
the 
fur- 


bodies be 


upon to 


| Lawyers Accused 
- Of Conspiracy in 
' Indian Divorce Suit 


| Indictment Returned in Okla- 
homa Says They Retained as 
Fees $47,500 Out of $50.- 
000 Settlement. 


to 
connection 

In- 
just 


An indictment charging 
defraud the United States 
with a divorce settlement 
dian ward the 
been returned at 


conspiracy 
in 

of a 

Government 


Creek 
of has 
Muskogee, Okla., 
uvo law firms there, it was announced, 
July 15, by the Department of Justice. 
Attorney General Sargent issued a state- 
mant in the the full 
of which 
A 


for defrauding 


regard to 


follows: 


case, text 


new method alleged to be 
Indians in the region 
the Five Civilized Tribes in Oklahoma has 
heen to attention of the De- 
Justice in a report announc 
returned at Muskogee, 
members of the 

Harley & 
& Chandler, 
Muskogee, with conspiracy to defraud the 


employed 
of 
brought the 
partment of 
ing an 
Okla., 
Turner, 


indictment 
of 


firm 
Harris, 


charging 
Turner, and 


Greene, Greene attorneys at 
United States in connection with a divorce 
settlement with Exie Fife, a Creek 

| Ward of the Government. 

The indictment arose out 
gation been in 
some developed 
that sought a 
| from 


Indian 


of an investi- 
progre®s for 
the fact 
divorce 


Which has 


time which 

Exie Fife 
Indian husband, 
made between the interested parties 
for a the $ 
It that the 
the indictment. learning of the impending 
settlement knowing that life 
had a of money on deposit 


and 
When 


her an agreement 


was 


setlement to husband of $7,500. 


is alleged attorney named in 


and Ixie 
large amount 
With the Superintendent of the Five Civil- 
ized Tribes, the settlement figure 
This latter figure 
Superintendent 


and the 


caused 
$50,000. 

the 
Tribes 


to be raised to 


was 


the 


agreed to by of 


Five Civilized money 
Was pnid 

The 
neys 
tually 
| of Exie Fi 
vided the 


charge 
that 
was 


made against the attor- 
the $50,000 only $2,500 ac- 
the 
that 
remainder 


is 
a 
divorced husband 
the attorneys 
of the 


as a fee. 


paid 
fe 


to 
and di- 
large sum 
among themselves 


leave Clinton 
ceipt of 
p. m., but 

Bluff Creek in 3 

MICHIGAN—37984. 
mont: Leave Muskegon daily except Sun- 
day 1:15 p. Fremont by 2:45 p. 
m.: leave daily except Sunday 
330 p. m.; arrive Muskegon by 5 p. m, 
Effective July 1, 1926. 

NORTH CAROLINA — 18269. Black 
Mountain to Blue Ridge: Leave Black 
Mountain cept Sunday 8:30 a. m., 
11 a. m., and arriyé Blue Ridge 
$:45 a and 5 p. 
Blue Sunday 9 


12:30 p 


Sunday on re 
1:05 


arrive 


daily except 
Ethel due 
than 3 p. 


Effective at 


mail from about 


not later m.; 


hours. once, 


Muskegon to Fre- 


m.: arrive 


Fremont 


daily € 
4:45 p. m.; 
11:15 a. 
daily except 
and 5:10 p. 
Black Mountain by 9:15 a. m., 12:45 p. m., 
| and 5 p Effective at once. 
PENNSYLVANIA—10234. 
Leave daily except Sunday 
m.; arrive Knox by 12 m.; leave Inox daily 
| except of mail from 
trains due 1:16 p. m., but 
not later arrive Fern 
)215 hours. Effective at once; 10492. Dry 
Run to Mills: Leave Dry Run 
daily except Sunday 11 a. m.; arrive Blairs 
Mills by 1 »p 
|} except Sunday 
12 


by m., m., m.: 


leave Ridge 


a. m., m., m.; arrive 


3 mm. 
Fern to Knox: 
Fern 9:30 a. 
receipt 
and 
m.: 


Sunday 
12:42 p. Mm. 
than 2:30 p. 


on 
in 
Blairs 
leave Blairs Mills daily 


of from 
not than 


m 
mail 
later 

in 2 


reecipt 
but 
Run 


on 
train due 
| 1:30 p. m.; 


30 . m., 


urrive Dry hours, 


Effective at once, 





| 
| 
| 








Postal 


ALt STATEMENTS Fleretn Are GIvEN 
AND Wirnout COMMENT By Tt 


Service 


Latest Government Documents 


and Publ 


ications 


7 MENTS described in this column are obtainable at prices stated from the 


Superintendent of Documents, Gover) 
Digests are printed so they may be cut ou 
Index and Vile Card, measuring 7.5 centimet 


ument Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
t and pasted on the Standard Library- 
crs by 12.5 centimeters, approzrimately 3 


| by 5 inches, used in the majority of the librarics in America, and filed for reference. 


Notice to Libraries: 
Numbers enclosed 
as a whole. 


indicate an 
in ¢) 
issue of the 

Cards require 
from this list 


in { ] 
Numbers enclosed 
printed for an EARLIER 
usable for this reprint 
ordering cards 


oper 


those 


will 


check has its usual significance 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM THE U. S. N 
PART 9. STUSIES IN AMERICAN PI 
by the U. S. National Museum, Smithson 

‘ 

PHASEOLUS—A 

the warm 


DEFINITION: large 
uted throughout regions, and inc 
A key is given to the American genera, sev 
within Two genera, Alepidoc 
the first time in the present paper. 


recent years. 


Keys are given to the species of some of the smaller genera and to the members j 


of some of the sections of Phaseolus. The 1 
because it contains the common and lima 1 
food. Many o 
perfectly understood, and it is highly desira 


seeds are articles of human 


tionship of the species should be determined definitely. 


The Library of Congr ess 
indicate 


ab out 


numbers are likewise 
entry covering the serial 
the Congressional Library 
document and substantially correct 
four weeks to prepare and 
occasionally have to wait; the 


card 
» card set 
card 
and 
print; 
our 


99 


HERBARIUM: VOLUME 
By C. NV. Piper. 
10 cents per copy. 

Agr. 26-874. 
fabaceous herbs, widely distrib- 


ATIONAL 
IASEOLINEAE. 
Institution. 


Issued 
ian Price, 
genus of 
‘luding most of the true American Beans. 
eral of which have been described as new 
calyx and Condylostylis, are described for 


ast genus is of great economic importance 
yeans, besides several other species whose 
f the species of Phaseolus have been. im- 
ble that in so important a genus the rela- 
The difficulty of such a study 


is greatly increased by the unusual variation in foliage characters exhibited by many 


speies of Phaseolus. 


PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS: ISSUED WEEKLY BY THE U. S. PUBLIC HEALTH 


SERVICE. 
ment). 
The principal articles of the present is 
Epidemic Encephalitis, and certain Court 
The report for the week ended May 
Bureau of the Health Section of the Secret: 
Singapore, Straits Settlements, states that 
and Smallpox at Dairen, Province of Kwa1 
of the Jugo-Slavian States, as well as Scar 
has ravaged the French Settlements of Ea 
of @alcutta, Madras tangoon; 
in the Philippines, as well as the Province 
Plague has been reported by the hund 


VOLUME 41, Number 23. I 


States and 


Madras Presidency and in Nigeria, as well as in Java. 


in certain provinces of Algeria and Brazil, 
Java, Indo-China, Portugal, Russia and 
Settlements. Typhus Fever has again been 
and the Cape Provinces, Union of South Af 


MAPLE WILT. By G. F. 
Bureau of Plant Industry,-Department of 
Number 383. 
Maple wilt, which was first reported in 

in spots in the region extending from Nort 


Gravatt, Associa 


lar Price, 5 cents per copy. 


westward to Wisconsin. 


Japanese red maple, 


Subscription price, $1.50; single copies, 5 cents. 


in 


Norway maple, sycamore maple, 


ssue of June 4, 1926. (Treasury Depart- 

(6-25167.] 
the Streptococcus of 
Decisions relating to the Public Health. 
8, 1926, transmitted the Far Eastern 
iriat of the League of Nations, located at 


Cholera is prevalent at Bangkok, Siam, 


sue are: Studies on 


by 


itung. Measles were prevalent in several 
let Fever and Whooping Cough. Cholera 
st India, and the British Settlements and 
likewise Japan, the Province of Bulacan, 
of Pampanga, and Siam. 

British East Africa, the 
Smallpox has become epidemic 
in Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, 
of the Island the Straits 
reported in Czechoslovakia, Mexico, Peru 


reds, of cases in 
as well as 
several sof 
rica. 


te Pathologist, Office of Forest Pathology, 
Agriculture: Issued as Department Circu- 

Agr. 26-S7S8. 
this country 11 years ago, is now known 
h Carolina and Tennessee to Canada and 


The present known maple hosts are silver maple, boxelder, | 


red maple, and sugar maple. 


Some of the symptoms of the disease, such as sudden wilting, thin foliage, slime 


flux, and dead ‘streaks in the trunk, occur 
but the sapwood of all infected parts contai 


The fungus frequently gains entrance to healthy trees through wounds. 


be carried from tree to tree by insects and t 


other ways for its spread. 


The rate of spread of the wilt varies‘ greatly. 


on only part of the wilt-infected maples, 
ns characteristic green streaks. : 

It can 
xy pruning tools, though there are yarious 
The sug- 


gested treatment consists of sanitary measures, such as cutting out and burning in- 


fected parts and the protection of wounds. 
At some places this disease is now cau 

is considered advisable in future plantings i 

substitute other kinds of trees for maples. 


sing the death of so many maples that it 
n localities where the wilt is prevalent to 


—_—_- — — " 


DECISIONS OF THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION OF THE UNITED 


REPORTS): 
REPORTS VOLU 


STATES (VALUATION 
STATE COMMERCE 
Price, $2.25 per 
CONTENTS: Members of the Commiss 
Opinions of the and Index 
scheduled in the Table of Cases. 


copy. 


Commission 


FEBRUARY-JULY, 


Digest. 


25 INTER- 
(Buckram). 

[8-30656.] 
ion, Table of Cases, Table of Cases Cited, 
Forty-five railroads 


Issued 
Boards 


as 


re 


ME 97; pages. 


862 


separate are 


given | 
' 
i 
| 


on OFFician AuTHORITY ONLY 
im UNniTep States DAILY. 


Postmasters 


Rual Delivery 


| Adding Machines 
| To Be Purchased 
| By Postal Service 


| Bids for Supplying 430 Sets to 
| Be Opened by Post Office 
Department on Au- 
gust 2. 


Plans to equip “the postal service with 


430 hand and electric adding machines 


have 
nan, purchasing agent, Post Office Depart- 


| 
' 
| ment. The to 


been announced by Thomas L. Deg- 


bids for the machines are 


be opened by Mr. Degnan on August 2 and 
are to be purchased for use in the service 
fiscal ending June 30, 


the year 


| during 
| 
1 1927. 

of to 


the 


machines be purchased 
to of 
The bidders on the electric machines 
bid 


220 voltage, 60 cycle, alter- 


the 430 


| only 30 are be electric motor 


type. 
on machines operated 


asked to 


110 


are 


on a and 


| nating current, and the same machines 


operating on the same voltage but on di- 
rect current. 
The full text of the department's spect- 


fications follows: 


£ 


le * 


pri- 


for 


capacity; 


adding; 


to 


Listing machines not 


than 7-column be used 


marily for making up, in_ duplicate, 


monthly reports of money orders issued 


and paid. 


Each machine must be equipped with 


| carriage of sufficient width to take paper 





$14 inches wide; and with positive standard 


spacing ratchets (six spaces to the inch). 


Machines must be so constructed that 


carriage can be easily shifted to the three 
positions on each of the two money order 
reports (“Issued and ‘‘Paid’). 

Must Give Clear Copies. 


As these machines are to be used in 


making up monthly money order reports 


| in duplicate. they must give good clear 


'and ,di@tinct carbon copies when using 


ordjhary carbon paper. 


‘ 
Prices quoted must include rubber cover 


; and key to remove case (if a key is neces- 
sary). 

Bidder must file with his bid a list in 
duplicate of exchange allowance which he 
will give on adding machines now in serv- 
approximately 190 machines will be 
in exchange. 

3idder will furnish with his bid a list 
| in duplicate of cities in which he maintains 
service stations and if service station is 
not operated under the name of the bid- 
| der he will give the name of the cons 
cern that does give service. 

The department reserves the right to 
| make separate awards on hand driven and 
| electrically driven 
| Formal orders and shipping instructions 
} will given the succesful bidder from 
| time to time during the fiscal year ending @ 
| June 30, 1927. ‘ 
| Successful 





| 

| ice; 

| 
used 

| 


machines. 


be 


bidder will be required to 
, deliver machines ordered to any post office 


REPORT OF THE VIRGIN ISLANDS AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT STATION, [= Continental United States and to pick 


1925. By John Director. 
Iixperiment Station, Virgin Isl 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, Jur 


B. Thompson, 
St. Croix, 


An interestingly written report of progr 


QUARANTINE ON ACCOU>? 
NOTICE OF QUARANTINE NUMBER 
notice of Quarantine Number 
Federal Horticultural Board, Department 


supersedes 


Notice of quarantine in the States of 


chusetts, Rhode Island and Connecticut. 


Army Orders 


The War Department has issued the fol- 
lowing orders to Army personnel: 
Air Corps. 

Lt. 


Frederick, jr... from 


York 


Hopkins, 1st 
Mitchel Field, N. Y,, to 
versity, New York City. 

Jacobs, Capt. Lynwood B., om, to Fair- 
field, Ohio, changed to Fort Benning, Ga 

Krick, Master Sgt. Frank, 9th Airship 
Co., from Scott Field, IIL, to Mitchel Field, 
M.. %; 


New Uni- 


Infantry. 
Inf., 
Fnt:, 


65th 
12th 


Edward J., 
to 


znd Lt. 
Juan, Porto 
Fort Howard, Md. 
Campbell, Lt. Col. Murdock A., 
Staff, relieved from further duty in office 
of Asst. Chief of Staff. ‘ 
Harrell, Maj. William F., from 
Island, N. Y., to Savannah, 
(recruiting). 
Shutan, Maj. 
Benning, Ga., 
(with Org, 


Walsh, 


from San Rico, 


Gen. 


Gov- 
ernors Ga. 
Fort 
i a S 


to 


ors. 


Utica, 


William 
changed 


\g.. 
to 
Res.). 
Signal Corps. 
Lt. Kenneth S., 
Arsenal, Md., 


from 
Zone 


ors. 


Canal 


Stice, Ist 


Edgewood to 
revoked. 
Hodges, 1st Lt. Duncan, from Fort 


N. J., to Canal Zone. 


Mon- 


mounth, 
Quartermaster Corps. 

Ist Lt. Edward J., from 
adelphia, , to Canal Zone. 

Cherry, Ist Lt. Newman HL., 
Hawaiian Dept., to Fort Sill, Okla. 

Lamb, Capt. George E., from Philippine 
Dept. duty as constructing quarter- 
master, York City. 

Clendening, Pvt. Alfred, from 
Field, D. C., to Army Medical 
Washington, D. ©. 

Kenny, Pvt. Thomas B., 
Medical Center, Washington, 
Bolling Field, D. C. 

Zedeker, 2nd Lt. Jesse L., Res., 
Ohio, to active duty at Jeffersonville, Ind. 


Morris, Phil- 


from 


to 

New 
Bolling 
Center, 


Army 
eG. “ts 


from 
D. 


Osborn, 


Ordnance Department. 
Herron, Ist Lt. Connie R., Res., Wash- 
Db. C., to active duty at Aberdeen 
Proving Ground, Md. 
Ist Lt. Boynton 
Univ., Calif., active 
Calif. 


ington, 


Stan- 
San 


M., 
duty 


Res., 
ut 


Green, 
ford 


Francisco, 


to 


Cavalry. 
dvllowing enlisted men from station in- 
’ 


‘tailed 


Issued by the Virgin Islands Agricultural 
S. A., under the Supervision of 
Price, 


ands, U. 
1e, 1926. » cents per copy. 

{Agr. 20-1776.] 
‘ess under adverse conditions. 


‘T OF GIPSY MOTH AND BROWN-TAIL MOTH: 


after July 1, 
June, 1926, 
Gratis distribution. 
[Agr. 12-1522.] 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, Massa- 


dicated to Cavalry Schol, Fort Riley, Kans.: 

Pvt. Ernest O. Harno, Camp Marfa, 
Texas; Pvt. Henry J. Chandler, Fort Ethan 
Allen, Vt.: Pvt. (ist class) Frank L. Myers, 
Fort Oglethorpe, Ga.: Pvt. Ervin L. Carter, 
Fort Bliss, Texas; Pvt. John H. Eden, Fort 
Bliss, Texas; Pvt. Harvey, Fort 
Brown, Texas. 


and 
Issued 


45. Effective on 
33, Revised. 


of 4sriculture. 


1920; 


by the 


3radberry 


Miscellaneous. , 

Fallowing board appointed 
Washington, D. C., to select candidates 
for appointment as second lieutenants, 
Regular Army: Maj. Robert M. Dayford, 
Tr. A.: Maj. William <A. Beach, adjutant 
general (recorder); Maj. John H. Jouett, A. 
C.: Maj. Robert A. Sharrer, engineer; Capt. 
Milton B. Halsey, infantry. 

Taylor, 2nd Lt. Maxwell D., engineer, 
transferred to Field Artillery, Camp Lewis, 
Wash. 

Robinson, 2nd Lt. Irvin A., infantry, de- 
in Air Corps; from Canal Zone 
Primary Flying School, Brooks Field, Tex. 
of following officers 


to meet in 


to 
Promotion an- 
nounced: 

Corps of Engineers: 
ningham, from captain to major. 

Signal Corps: Lewis J. Tatom, from 2nd 
lieutenant to Ist lieutenant. 

Field Artillery: Creswell G. Blakeney, 
from 2nd liéutenant to Ist lieutenant. 

Infantry: William May, from Ist lieu- 
tenant to captain. 

Retirements. 

Manes, Master Sgt. William 
Camp Knox, Ky. 

Henson, Staff Sgt. 
Canal Zone. 

Martin, Master Set. 
Fort Eustis, Va. 

Leaves of Absence. 

Vollmer, Capt. Arthur, Cay., 1 mo. 
Capt. Burton C., Cav., 1 mo. 
Ist Lt. John B., jr., Ord., 7 


Charles H. Cun- 


Jumes 
Corozal, 
Morton 


Andrus 
Bellinger, 
days. 
Christian, Ist Lt. H., Inf., 23 
days ext. \ 
Phipps, Maj. Frank H., jr., C. A., 1 
2 days. : 
Tenney, Capt. 
days ext. 
Lilly, Capt. Edmund 
ext. 
Talbott, 
1 mo. 


Cootes, 


Thomas 


Elmer $S., Med. Corps, 7 


Jaa: 50, ant., 1 


Lt. Col. Samuel G. Adj. Gen., 


Lt. Col. Harry N., 
McCunniff, Maj. Dennis E., Inf., 3 mo, 


Cav., 2 mo. 


mo., | 


{ 
mo., 


up machines used in exchange at the offi- 
| ces Where they have been in service. — 
| Successful bidder will be required to 
keep machines supplied by him in repair 
without without me ye a period of 
year from date “of delivery; or if de- 
fects during that period apyear to be seri- 
ous, he will be required ‘to replace the 
machine without additional cost to the de- 
partment. 


| 
| 


for 
one 


| Infantry Officers Listed 
| . 
| For New Assignments 


| The office of the Chief of Infantry of the 
Department of War on July 14 announced 
, the following changes in personnel which 
| are scheduled for the near future: Major 
| Nathan Il. Thomlinson, a graduate of the 
| 1926 class, Army War College, will relieve 
| Major John H. Hester, in charge of the 
War Plans Section; Major Stephen J. 
: Chamberlain, who has been on duty with 
the National Guard of Virginia, will take 
| charge of the Intelligence Section; Major 
Thompson Lawrence, from the Tank School 
| . : 
‘= Fort Meade, will replace Major John 
| 


Leonard in the Equipment Section: 
Major 


Hl. Bonesteel, a graduate 
| from the 1926 class, Command and Gen- 
eral Staff School, Fort Leavenworth, will 
replace Major Fred L. Walker, in charge 
of the Training Section: Major Alexander 
Wilson, graduate of the 1926 class War 
College, has been assigned to the office of 
the Chief of Infantry for temporary duty. 


U.S. Navy Orders 


Assignment of Officers to Duty 


The Navy Department has announced 
the following orders issued to naval offi- 
cers: ; 

Capt. Thomas L. Johnson, 
Naval Operations, Navy Dept.; 
U.S. S. Cincinnati. 


Charles 


| 





det.: Office 
to command 


Comdr. Jacob H. Klein, jr., det. from all 
duty; to resignation accepted July 15, 1926. 

Ensign William S. Domer, to duty 
U. S. S. Texas. we 
Lieut. Comdr, Sankey Bacon 
Navy Yard, Washington, D. «, 
| Sirius, 


(MC), 
; to U. 


det, 
8.8 


(canes icine acai 
Marine Corps Orders 


ee 
to 
by 


The 
officers 
partment: 

Major S. W. Bogan, detached M, BD. Bh, 
P., N. Yd., Portsmouth, N. H., to Head- 
quarters Marine Corps, Washington, D. C. 

Major P. C. Marmion, detachea M. A 
Quantico, Va. to M. D., N. PP, N, Yd., 
Portsmouth, N. H, 

ist Lt. T. A. Nubson, M. C. R., on Aug: 
ust 16, 1926, assigned to active duty for 
training at M. B., Isiand, 8. C.,, 
j} and on August 20, 1926, relieved from a@ 
tive duty. 


following orders 
announced 


Marine (¢ ‘orps 


ure the Navy De- 


Parris 








